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That a gentleman of the experience of Santa Claus, 
who must have had countless opportunities of trying 
pianos while distributing Christmas gifts, should show 
by his manner the a to be derived from playing on 


GVER RETT 


is a very strong hint to — who wish to buy a new 
piano, or to exchange an old square or au organ on a 
new upright or grand. 


THE JoHN Cuurcu Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The owners of the Everett Pianos are the makers’ references. If you are a professional pianist the 
testimonials of renowned artists may have weight with you, provided you are to use the piano un- 
der the same conditions. They are supplied with a fresh piano wherever they play and it is tuned 
for each performance. Butif you wanta pianofor your home, you want one suited to your re- 
quirements. The testimonials of those who have used the Everett Piano in thelr homes are the 
testimonials that should have weight with you. We have thousands of them—the names and ad- 


Suppose you mix a little 
sentiment in 
For 
buying a watch, get a Fahys 
Gold Filled 


cannot tell it from solid 14 karat gold. 


with gift 


instance in 


common sense 


making these days. 
14 Karat 


Monarch Case. An _ expert 


It's | 


more durable and costs much less, yes, 


very much less, and the 


maker guarantees it. Your 


jeweler will tell you that 


Ys 


what we've said is so. 
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of Beef | 


Is made from the flesh of the best Catthe reared expressly for this purpese by the Liebie 
EC ompany on their extensive, fertile grazing fields in Uruguay. 

The greatest care and strictest cleanliness prevail in. ever, copersmnens of the Company’s works, whic bi t 
are under the constant supervision of their own looking after every detail, 
beginning with the cattle on the hoof and extending to the finished product in the jars, is one secret of * 
j the reputation and success of the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. ~*. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. * 
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Unapproachable in odor, fine flavor, and 
wholesomeness. Keeps perfectly anywhere. 
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dresses of Everett Piano owners—and we shall be pleased to send them to you. CeeERESEERESTERACE TESS EHESERERERAERERESESH ESTES ENE 4 eae 
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An 84-page Illustrated Catalogue, which telis ali about the famous Winchester, sent free on application. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 
WINCHESTER AVENUE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





OU don’t know it’s there; you only know that 
the pain is gone. That’s the way the 


ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTER 


does its work. 


— 


It gently 
steals the pain away 
while you eat, sleep, or go 
about your daily business. Seems 
to strengthen and soothe an aching back 
the minute it’s put on. You buy it in all parts of 
the world where people have aches and pains to be cured. 
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Weel EVER READY DRESS STAY nat 


Tipped. Through. 
See N “EVER'REA ” 
Gutta Percha * both sides of steel. » et. FE LO of Imitations. 
epamenees | A . ce at on eee STAY MFC. ht Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Y_ALL JOBBERS AND RE .ERS 
SPECIAL DEPOTS. —Model Dress Steel on 74 Grand St., New York; Brown & Wetzner, 535 Market St., San Francisco. 

















SMITH & WESSON HAMMERLESS SAFETY. 
A Perfect and Safe Arm for Home Protection. 





The | 


The 
Latest | Finest 
Pattern. Make. 











So constructed that it cannot be discharged by accident, and requiring tor 
its operation sufficient grasp and strength to render it perfectly harmless in the 
hands of a child. Send stamp for catalogue with description of all our revolvers. 


Beware of misleading advertisements, issued by unscrupulous dealers to deceive, 
and of worthless imitations of our goods, substituted by them for the genuine article. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 





Yours truly, A. Ward. 









“Never argy agin a success.” 


We've Got It. 
The « ane ~<a 


Exercising Machine for chil- 
dren from six months to five 
years old. A help to the 
child and a relief to the 
tired mother. 


FUN For the Baby. 
HEALTH For the Baby. 
REST For the Mother. 


It strengthens and develops all the 
muscles of the limbs and body. 


Price $3.50. 


Delivery Free east of 
Chicago and north of Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore. 


Order direct or send for 
circulars to 


The Wilder Mfg. Co. - 


SALEM, MASS. 
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Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woolen, Kid Gloves, Macintosh 
Oe aoe. Twi fa yy PY Bg eens 

'welve ps en. nD 
pak Fy dees STAY & CO., Providence, 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Dress. Stylishly. : 











‘If you knew 
could ps your cloaks and 
wraps made to order for lesa 
than you can buy them 

y-made Sone, , you 
pegonine ¢ on lace 2”? 

We at t kind of 
place. We ore m manufactur- 
ers of cloaks and suits, and 
by selling direct to you we 
save you the jobber’s and 
retailer’s profits; we cut 
and make every garment to 
order thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and no matter 


logue contains over 100 illus- 

trations with descriptions 

ond rices of = from 
ree-questes 

length” Walking ¢ Coats, 5, $1.50 

up; Newmar! 


Misses’ ie, ae one 
P up; Children’s Clo 95 
up; Russian Blouse Suits, 

. Reefer Suits, $11.50 up; etc. We willsend you 
our ental , ue by return mail, Dogether with new meas- 
urement Ri SAN pte insures a perfect fit), and more 
than FOR of the cloths from which 
we make the gg 4 select from, on receipt of 
four —— pos 

ong our samples are the newest fabrics in Impor- 
ted and Domestic c o> ~ and suitings. Write for our 
eg and samples to-day, mentioning THz ComPpan- 
10oN, if you desire a stylish, perfect fitting wrap at a 
moderate price. Be sure to enclose the postage. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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“The advance over all that had preceded for acentury 
has proven so important as to raise the inventor, Bem 
jamin ye 5 Shaw of io to distinction’as the 
compeer of William Lee of Engla: the inventor of the 
first stocking- jd ”—London Illustrated News. 


THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE 


have won an enviable reputation in being the 
best-fitting, longest-wearing and most com- 
fortable in the market. They differ struct- 
— from all others in having gussets in the 
heel, which make the heel large enough to 
accommodate the human heel and prevent 
drawing over the instep. Wearers of these 


PERFECT-FITTING 


half-hose have learned thatthere is a dif- 
ference between knitting and stretching 
a stocking to the shape of the human foot. 


wa Look for CVAawcYbrecB~ on the toe. 8 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST 
to any applicant. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Ba “OUR COMBINATION.” 














KNEE-PANTS SUIT,| All 
oss TRA PAIR PANTS] for 
$29 and HAT to Match, 

Somes”, for boys,ages 4to 14 yrs. 
ve BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED, 


styl 

vat ety. Sample pieces of the 
goods the “Combinations” are 
made from and rules for meas- 


i I sent free to any address, 
sent to your nearest Express 


before 
ba J you they will be 
at our expense. 
If you cannot wait to see sam 
age, be ht and height of ote 
, and we will —— the 
SBe bination” and tee the 
fit. Or 4 — yy i = ts for 
tw ol — we 
willrefund all tne money fete clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
The Monarch Frieze 
ULSTER, $12.00. 


For Mea, siscs 34 to 4. 
Dark Oxford mix, all-wool woven 
moods. Plaid my lining, double- 
titched edges, extra long, with wide 
Ulster Collar ahd Mut Poc rete. Sample 
of the material sent free. We 
Sold hundreds last year, every one 

giving perfect satisfaction. 
ULSTERS sent C. O. D. with pry. 

llege of examination before os ey | 

you can’t wait for our Cata e and 
samples of cloth, send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 
guaran: . pore —_ st of the 
enarch Fri 14 to 18, 
10. Our Tinctrated Cata- 
ogue of Men’sand Boys’ one pane 








Fur ings sent free to any ad 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, iil. 











DRY CGOODS— CLOTHING. 





Wonderful remedy for Eczema, Erysipe- 
las, Acne, Burns, Bruises and all Skin 
Diseases. Quick ‘relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
J. MeCLELLAND, Schenectady, N. Y. 


About Gloves. 


Everybody wants and needs Gloves, and may as 
well have a stylish and well-made pair as not. These 
are the salient points : 


Perfect-Fitting, 

The Latest Styles, 
The Most Durable, 
Convenient Fasteners. 


I MAKE THESE KINDS OF 


GLOVES. 
Will fit any Rocking Chair. 


No trouble to apply them. Every pair guaranteed to be as represented. They 
By mail_15c. per pair, | need to be worn to be appreciated. Ask your dealer 
2 pairs for 25c. for them, or send 2c. stamp for book ‘‘About Gloves.’’ 
For sale by all Rubber or Furniture Dealers. Established 1862. 
Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, IJOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 


UNION 


joining of the two garments, shirt and drawers, into one, which is called 
a Union Suit. We want you to realize that the experimental stage of Union Suits is past, 
and that sensible people everywhere are rejoicing in emancipation 
from the many exasperating and inconvenient experiences that 
wearing the old style two-garment suits almost always caused. 

Ours are Tailor Trimmed. They have The Lewis 
Tension Yoke. They have The Lewis Spliced Seat. 
They are Full or Extra Fashioned, meaning more fullness 
in the shape of the garment where the form requires it without 
stretching the goods, 

The Lewis Knitting Co.’s Union Suits are made in 
finest silk wool and liske—dainty, warm, easily adjusted and 
pleasant to the skin. Every progressive dealer in Men’s or 
Ladies’ furnishings in the United States should carry them. They 
are not expensive, and when the wear and tear (particularly the 
tear) on the ordinary flannels is considered they are economical, 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 


Ask your Dealer to show them to you. 


All the year round, summer or winter, they are the only kind of underwear that you can wear without 
discomfort :—.without really feeling them anywhere. 


O’NEILL’ : 
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he Ge SUPE 


Sample peer of a style bby 2 Hy t “re 
25 cents LEIN BHER 
COMPAN Y; 26 to Be E. Seaates se N. ¥. 





“Oh dear! How the sharp ends of our Beshyve 
do scratch the forathare and baseboa 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


For the sharp ends of 


Rocking Chairs, 


Every family should have 
g them on every Rocking 
Chair in the house. They 
save all scratching on your 
furniture and baseboards. 








** The act of joining two or more things into one.”’ 


—CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
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2oth to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. RETAILERS. 


Largest and finest establishment of its kind in the United States. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


When you are looking for Souvenirs suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, call and examine our stock, for we are now 
displaying the largest and finest collection of 


oliday Goods 


ever exhibited in this city and at the lowest prices. If 

you live out of town and it is inconvenient for you to 

call and view these goods, send us your name and 

address and we will mail you free of charge a 
HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


Illustrating and describing our various lines and giving full 
instructions for ordering goods by mail or express, etc. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave, 20th to 24st St., X.Y. 











Write to our Mall Order Department for anything needed in the way of 


‘DRY GOODS. 









a 


James MeCreery & 60, Broadway & 11th SL, Now York. 


Send twe-cent stamp and address 
FREE, for free sample of DERMATINA. 














The Celebrated Hygienic Air Mattress has noequal 


for general use, combining cleanliness and durability, 
and is indispensable in cases of prolonged illness. W rite 
for catalogue and testimonials. Metropolitan Air 


Goods Coe., 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER’S PATENTS, 


OR 
LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 








get one that will make you and your 
dress fit each other as they ought to, 
and as they will, if you 
get the right corset. 


The genuine Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


is what you want. It 





is celebrated from one 
end of the world to the other as the 
“perfect-fitting” corset. All leading dry 
goods houses recommend it. It is 
guaranteed, and if it shouldn’t be sat- 


isfactory, you take back your money. 








q 
| GENUINE sis 
||_ THOMSON'S GLOVE-FITTING. | 








TRADE MARK, 


MERIT WILL WIN. 


Sales, 15,000 Pairs a Day. 


CANFIELD 
DRESS 
SHIELD. 


Seamless, Odorless and Impervious to Moisture. The 
omy reliable Dress Shield in the World 25 cts 
ese Dress Shields are manefactured from the Canfield 
Fabric. A production from Rubber and Stockinet, by pr 
cesses and yey caeeavey our own. Perfect! 
imperviou wate ight f bsorbent, soft A 
ki ra glaatte > ¥ pliable, and readily cleansed by 


w in, 
a the Canfield Fabric are also manufactured the 


“CAN FIELD SPECIALTIES. 


1. The Canfield Diaper. The only article of its 
kind a affords perfect protec ion without harmful 


matceproet ign outy ep Ostia Gases 

wate t! nly absorbent qu e8, 

ty The mnacha Cri 4 Bed Sheets. The only 

waterproof sheet thatis eat ea Ajectenete features 

Bar The Fabric ant Spectaiti for eale by all fretciase ” 
gi an: es are ‘or ea e a ri 

Dry Goods Stores, or sent by mail on receipt of above prices. 











Any lady ferntching her address, and stat- 
ing woare this gee ge ge was seen, will 
receive pw ail a set of eee 
samples o The Canfield Specialti 


CANFIELD RUBBER Co., 
73 Warren St. New York City. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
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Incomparably the Best 
Household Magazine 
Published. 


- Eighty pages monthly. 
e\G Printed on fine paper and. 
& handsomely illustrated. 
c Not made up of clippings, but 

oo original, suggestive, practical. 
$ Price for ’93 reduced to $1.00 a year. 
we Originally $2.00, and worth it. 

And with it, FREE, 


A COMPANION-PIECE to THE YARD OF ROSES. 
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A YARD OF SWEET CLOVER. 


The illustration above conveys only a faint conception of it. It is 

a marvellous work of art—a Frieze, 534 x 36 inches in size, representing 

a gracefully blended collection of sweet clover blossoms painted in 12 

The genius of the artist and the skill of the lithographer have 

combined in revealing a singularly beautiful effect. In delicate and 

a harmonious design—in abstract beauty—it excels anything of a similar 

character that has been before produced. The beneficent influence 

% of such a picture is felt in every household it enters, and we make it 
possible for every one to possess a copy. 


WE GIVE THE PICTURE FREE 


to any person sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to “FOOD,” 
“QUEEN OF THE HOUSEHOLD MONTHLIES.” Begin your subscription with 
the elegant Christmas Number. 

Take Shakespeare’s advice and “make haste, make haste’—such 
offers are not lasting—and you will be more than gratified. Address, 
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THE CLOVER PUBLISHING CO., 71-73 Park Place, New York. 


Clover Border, Copyrighted. 





FREEZING WEATHER 


Has no charms for the individual who is 
= sensitive to cold and haunted with visions of 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, or Consumption. To fully enjoy wintry 
weather, the system should be kept sound and vigorous, and all 
the functions of the body sustained in active, healthy condition. 
To do this, purify and energize the blood with Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It makes the weak strong. It establishes a condition of 
robust health which enables one to resist the cold. It expels 
the poisons which cause Rheumatism. It gives tone and 
strength to the digestive organs, creates a natural appetite, and 
cures all diseases originating in impure blood. After Typhoid, 
Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, La Grippe, or any other ailment 
which poisons the blood and weakens the system, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you. 


FOR RELIEF AND CURE OF COLDS AND COUCHS, and for all disorders of 
the Throat and Lungs, take AYER’S Cherry Pectoral. This remedy is known by its 
works. Itacts promptly and with certainty. It goes straight to the foundation of disease, 
soothes irritation, allays fever, loosens the phlegm, promotes expectoration, and induces 
repose. The following is characteristic of the testimonials we have been receiving for the 
past 50 years: ‘‘ From my own experience, I take pleasure in voluntarily stating that of 
all the medicines I ever used for colds and la grippe, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is, by far, the 
best. Ordinarily, the worst fresh cold in the head and chest vanishes in a night, as if by 
magic. Just follow the directions, anc Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral will do the rest.’’—Gko. 
H. Pree, Cadiz, Ky. 


AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL, 


Prompt to act, sure to cure. 











REMEMBER Grandma's 


COMFORT 








and contribute to it for a year to come by giving 


her now a pair of those delightfully comfortable 


Dolge’s Felt Slippers. 


They are a 
veal and lasting 
source of com- 
fort and gratifi- 
cation to elderly 
people who find 
“as age creeeps 
on” that leather 
boots, shoes and 
slippers are a 
burden, 





They are so 
soft and warm 
and light feeling 
and so easily put 


give such perfect 
protection from 
draughts of air 
and cold floors 
that elderly peo- 
ple prefer them. 














This Trade Mark Label is on Every Pair 


Made of fine light felt. Lined with eider-down. Felt 
sole and heel. Color, black. Sizes, 2 to 8. Widths, 
A,B,C, D,E. Perfection for house shoe ; 
as easily put on as a slipper. Protects the 
top of the foot and the ankles and is just what 
is wanted by those who cannot wear stiff slippers. Price, $3. 
Or for Grandpa. Price, $4 a pair. (Mention Tuk Yourn’s CoMPANION. ) 






We send by mail or express, at our own risk,and guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. There is no risk for you, why won't you try one pair—if 
Send Money, Draft, P. O. Order or Express 
Order, or by registered letter, as may be most convenient to yon. Send for catalogue. 


only to satisfy your curiosity? 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 44 E. 14th St., Union Sq., New York. 





on and off and | 





FARGO'S 
59,50 
“tries 


Button Boot is a boot that any woman 
can be proud of, whether in the city 
mansion or country home, for it is 
the most perfect combination of 
“Grace and Beauty” that has 
ever been seen ina low-priced 
boot for Ladies’ wear. Its shape 
conforms to the natural 
foot :—which is the first 
requisite for long 
wear, which of 
course means 
comfort- 
able wear. 
The stock 
in this 
shoe is of 
a better quality than is ordinarily used for shoes at this price, as we do not 
have to pay the large cost of getting our leather from the West to the East 
and then freight on the return of the manufactured goods—/or we manu- 
Jacture where the leather grows. Does it not stand to reason therefore that we can 
sell a better boot for same money? If you doubt it all we ask of you is to step into 
vour nearest Shoe Store and ask to SEE The «Fargo Chicago Shoes.”’ 
The buying is your affair after you have seen for yourself what they look like, how they are made and what they are made of. 
A full descriptive list will be mailed on application, or Shoes 
will be sent on receipt of price if retailers do not keep them. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago. 
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Copyright, 1892, by Perry Mason & Company. 








Vol. 65. No. 51. 
Sixteen Pages, including Eight Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY 


» DECEMBER 


on 


~—m—s 


1892. 


$1.75 a Year. 








For the Companion. 


A BIT OF BLUE CALICO. 


‘For the land’s sake!” 

Mary Esther Graves looked out in dismay on a | 
white world, the morning before Thanksgiving. | 
All night she had heard the wind careering | 
wildly about the chimney, and once she had | 
slipped out of bed to console a grumbling window 
with a bit of a clothespin, whittled down for such | 
occasions. Then she had overslept, and when she 
came down the clock on the mantel behind the | 
kitchen stove reproachfully pomted its hour-hand 
exactly at the figure seven. 

Mary Esther hastily turned her eyes away, and | 
lighted a fire in the shiming stove. She gave the | 
tea-kettle and coffee-pot a minute's attention, and | 
brought from the little pantry a tin basin of | 
thick pea-soup, and four or five thin squares of | 
johnnycake. She thrust these into the oven, and | 











the wind blow so,” she com- 
plained. ‘1 set out ter git 
up ’n’ finish that story | 
begun to read las’ night, ‘n’ 
see ‘f I couldn’t git sleepy.’ 

Mary Esther did not reply. 
She did not approve the 
paper Emmeline was read- 
ing, but she prided herseif 
on “letting other folks mind 
other folks’s business.”" Af 
ter a while she remarked, 
**’Twas well I fetched them 
apples in out the shed. 
They’d ‘a’ ben froze solid by 
this morning.”” 

1 s’pose there haint been 
a soul out yet,’ rejoined 
Emmeline, going to the front 
window. ‘There’s an awful 
smoke on up to the Hunts’. 
You don’t s’pose the chim- 
ney’s ketched, do ye?” 

Mary Esther came to the 
window, dish-cloth in hand, 

ANE and studied the Hunt house 
MU Wee on the hill above them in 
silence for 2 moment. But 
as the smoke presently dim- 
med to a normal mistiness, 
and all promise of excite- 
ment faded with it, she 
turned back to her dish- 
washing, 
went to 
morning work. 

It was a terrible day for 
November. Toward noon the two women saw 
cross the bridge going toward Northfield. 
watched it out of sight through the blinding snow 
and raging wind, and wondered where Steve 
Thomas could be going in such weather. 


and Emmeline | 
her share of the | 


would be laid up with broken bones on account 
of that floor, it would have proved her sagacity if 
even one bone had been broken. 

Mary Esther believed that something for the 
next day’s dinner had been forgotten; and when 
Emmeline asked if she supposed a man would 
take a three-mile drive in such a storm for a few 
nutmegs, she said she didn’t know much about 
men, but she did know Sarah Ellen Thomas. 

The morning wore itself away, and dinner came 
and went. Then the sisters got out their piece- 
bags and began to cut patchwork. They got 
a great many scraps through the “exchange 
column" of a paper to which they subscribed. 

Mary Esther had felt it ‘‘risky business’’ to 
send pieces before she heard from the woman in 
Michigan who wished to exchange ‘pieces of 
print as big as your hand.”” But Emmeline’s 
enthusiasm had prevailed, and as the Michigan 
woman had proved trustworthy, they had tried 
other exchanges in Missouri, in Vermont, and 
even in Kansas and Colorado. 

The Missouri package had been delayed, the 
woman wrote, ‘‘on account of chils all the family 
had ben haveing sense last writeing.”’ There 
was some fear of infection when this apology 
came, so the letter was burned, and the pieces of 
print subjected to a thorough airing on the back 
step of the shed for nearly a week. Emmeline 
covered them with an overturned basket at night, 
lest a shower should spot one piece of beautiful 
blue she had seen when they opened the bundle. 


This blue had fallen to Mary Esther, after all, 
for Mrs. Stornberger, the Colorado correspondent, | 


sent a collar knit from spool cotton, instead of 
calico scraps. She had given all those away, her 
daughter wrote, before theirs reached her. The 


collar lapped over alarmingly when it was put | 


an ox-team come down the old Fort road, and | around Mary Esther's neck, so Emmeline accepted 
They | it with a sorrowful heart. 


She thought Mary Esther might have divided 





She made up her mind 


were sure the nigh ox was Steve's Star, that Mrs. to give it to Cousin Laura Potter, over on the 


the sled was only a mass of buffalo skins, and 
his identity afforded matter for much speculation. 


| Thomas had fetched up by hand, but the man on | river road, at Christmas. Mrs. Potter weighed 


| one hundred and eighty-five the last time she was 
at the store, while Emmeline was, as she said, 





Emmeline would have believed gladly that old | ‘kinder scrawny, ‘specially in the neck.” 


Mrs. Thomas had fallen on the hard-wood floor 
in the dining-room and broken her hip. Not that 
she had the least ill-will toward Mrs. Thomas, 
whom she would have heartily pitied had such a 
thing happened, but because she detested bare 
floors; and after she had so often prophesied on 


| Mary Esther’s quilt was to be a ‘‘tree of para- 


dise.” 
which she meant to give to Doctor Anthoine’s 
baby—the doctor was so good to her mother ten 
or twelve years ago. 

There was little change in the weather through 


then cast a critical eye on affairs outside. The air! the meeting-house steps that the whole family | the afternoon, except that the wind now died 


was full of snow, but the wind 
impatiently swept it into heaps 
as it fell, leaving long brown 
stretches of road and field un- 
covered. The river was an inky 
line against the dim eastern 
horizon; and behind the house, 
the little pine-grove huddled to- 
gether and endured the storm 
with a pathetic patience. 

Once Mary Esther opened the 
door into the shed, but she shut 
it again almost instantly. 

“For the land's sake!*' was all 
she said. The wind and snow 
were holding high carnival there. 

Emmeline Graves came down 
just as Mary Esther put the 
breakfast on the table. She was 
seven or eight years younger 
than Mary Esther, but she was 
a larger woman, with light blue 
eyes and a pale, dead-looking 
skin. In turning gray, her drab- 
brown hair had bleached until it 
was a faint écru tint, with deeper 
yellowish streaks and patches 
here and there, and there were a 
great many scolding locks in the 
back of her neck. 

Mary Esther’s hair was patted 
smoothly down over her ears. 
It was not nearly as gray as 
Emmeline’s ; and sometimes her 
cheeks were as bright as an 
Astrachan apple. 

Emmeline helped herself to the 
porridge, and put two spoonfuls 
of sugar into the cup of crust 
coffee which Mary Esther hand- 
ed her. 

“Seems as if I never did hear 





| home 


the blue calico, especially since the collar was | 
They | really too large for her. 


| 
| 
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away and now rose again in long gusts, seeming 

all the wilder because of the momentary calm. 
Even 

to work. 


four o clock came it was too dark 
But Mary Esther refused to light the 
lamp, because it was a waste to burn so much 
kerosene; and she guessed they could sit m the 
dark until the clock struck. Emmeline hungered 
for her story, and was meditating getting up 
and lighting a lamp on her own responsilility, 
when a great clatter arose in the shed. 

The kitchen door opened, letting 1m a tall, stout 
young fellow and a stouter gale, that tore imme- 
diately at the pieces of print on the table, and 
sent them flying every where about the room. 


before 


The young man shook the snow from his coat 
and his fur cap, langhing as the women started 
up, crying, ‘‘Sumner Potter, where did you come 
from ?”’ 

He stood by the stove warming his hands while 
Emmeline lighted a lamp, and Mary Esther 
seized a broom and swept out the snow his 
carelessness had scattered about. 

‘*Mother wants you to come over to Thanks- 
giving said 
turning from woman to 
lamplight shone on 


to-morrow,”’ Potter, easily, 
the other. rhe 
his rosy face as he stood 


holding his fingers over the stove. 


young 
one 


“Uncle Nehem: Todd’s going to be there,’’ he 
added, laughing again, ‘‘so you wear your best 
bibs an’ tuckers. [F’raps one of you'll’ ketch 
him.” 

“You didn't come away over here in this storm 
a-purpose !"" exclaimed Emmeline, warmly. 

It did not occur to either of them to express 
thanks for the invitation, nor to say whether they 
would accept it. Nor did the young man expect 
such courtesies. They were no part of the 
neighborhood etiquette. 

“Well, no,’’ he confessed; ‘I didn’t start from 
a-purpose. I over to Warren 
Skillins’s to Warren fetched 
from Canada,—they'll be off to-morrow,—and I 
thought I might jes’ 's well come a little further, 
and warn ye I'd be up after ye in the morning. 
Give ye a little more time to primp on account 
of Uncle Nehemi,” grinned. ‘Steve 
Thomas,"' he went was to Warren's; 
got out o’ terbacker, an’ had to go somewhere.”’ 

With another laugh, and a reminder that he 


come 


see some hosses 


Sumner 
on, ‘the 


Emmeline was making a star crib quilt, | should come early the next day, young Potter 


went out into the storm. 

The women pressed their against the 
windows, and saw him vault on the back of his 
horse and ride away into the night. Then they 
turned hack to pick up their preces, and to prepare 
with a pleasant flutter of antici- 
pation for a day at Cousin Laura 
Potter's. 

They did not have their piece 
hags out again until the Monday 
after Thanksgiving. 

“Well, that’s queer,” said 
Mary Esther, who had been 
peering into her bag, and turning 
over her pieces anxiously, Em- 
meline was sewing vellow and 
white star rays together, and 
humming, ‘‘Come, ye disconso- 
late,’’ as she slowly swayed in 
her rocking-chair. 

“IT jest can’t find that bine 
said Mary Es- 
Emme- 

The 
really 

half- 


faces 


piece nowhere,” 
ther, emphatically, as 
line at last gave attention. 
younger woman was 
startled. There was a 
frightened look on her face. 
‘*When'd you have it last ?’’ 
‘Why, the day before Thanks- 


giving. Don't you remember 
we had our pieces out when 


Sumner Potter come in ?"’ 
“Didn't you sweep it out ?’ 
Mary Esther's long, unsuc- 

cessful search had made her tired 

and fretful. 
‘Don't you s’pose I could see 


that great piece o’ blue calico 
when I looked my dirt over?’ 
she queried, so sharply that 


Emmeline’s next suggestion, 
that the piece might have found 
its way into the wood-box, was 
made faintly. Mary Esther met 
it with disdainful silence. 

The next morning Emmeline 


took the pieces out of her own 
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bag to see if the blue was among them. Mary 
Esther looked coldly on, but she said nothing 
until Emmeline put back the last piece, with the 
remark, ‘‘So it seems. ‘taint there, neither.” 

‘Didn’t s’pose ’twas,’’ said Mary Esther, and 
returned to her pie-making. She was taking 
great pains with a squash-pie for Emmeline’s 
dinner. 

Emmeline felt a little hurt, but it was Mary 
Esther’s way, and she said nothing. Mary said 
nothing either, and the silence of the house grew 
oppressive. 

After that Mary 
about the lost calico, only saying in reply to all 
Emmeline’s suggestions of pockets, baskets, 
boxes and bags as possible lurking places for the 
fugitive, ‘I’ve looked there.’’ 
into even deeper taciturnity, and Emmeline con- 
cluded she was having ‘‘one of her spells.”’ 

Mary Esther was subject to ‘‘spells,”’ but this 
one seemed likely to last. Three times a day the 
sisters sat down to their meals, and arose again, 
scarcely speaking. They always got dinner and 
washed the dishes afterward together, but Mary 
Esther responded in the briefest way when 
Emmeline mourned over a nick in the edge 
of the sugar-bowl cover, and suggested that 
one or two of the knife-blades were a little 
loose in the handle. When they finished the 
dishes she put the glue-pot on the stove, and 
fastened the blades in their places. 

Next day when Emmeline’s poor old hand, 
unsteady with repressed emotion, dropped 
a plate that shivered into pieces on the 
sink-room floor, Mary Esther's eyelids never 
quivered as she looked straight at the iron 
frying-pan she was washing. 

Emmeline cried one night after they went 
to bed, and after that Mary Esther made a 
bed for herself on the kitchen lounge, and 
went to bed there every night at nine o'clock. 

Once she broke the silence by asking 
Emmeline, ‘*‘Where’s your work-bag ?”’ 

Emmeline colored a little as Mary Esther 
stared at her, and she stammered, ‘I left it 
at Cousin Laura’s, Thanksgiving day.” 

She wondered if Mary Esther was in any 
way put out about the bag. Her heart almost 
stood still at the thought of her sister finding 
out what was in it, but she trusted Laura. 
However, she walked down there, two miles 
through the snow, the next day to see 
Laura, and to give her some hint of Mary 
Esther's ‘‘spell.”” 

The sisters’ pride forbade them to discuss 
each other much with their neighbors, but 
sitting comfortably in Cousin Laura’s feather- 
cushioned rocking-chair before an open wood 
fire in the sitting-room, poor Emmeline cried : 

‘Sometimes I’m so mad | could git right 
up ‘n’ slap her, an’ then again I can’t do 
nothin’ but cry. S’posin’ she has lost her 
calico! What have | done to be treated this 
way? Does she think I stole it?” 

“If Mary Esther don't look out she'll get 
to be like Aunt Nabby Merrill, that sat and 
looked into the fire seven years without 
speakin’,’’ Cousin Laura predicted. 

This sympathy, the assurance that her 
secret was safe, and a sleigh-ride home revived 
Emmeline’s spirits; but they dropped again 
in the frigid atmosphere of home. 

Vague, unpleasant rumors of the sisters’ 
trouble began to float about. ‘Two or three 
of the scattered neighbors came in at long 
intervals, but as the sisters talked to the 
visitor on such occasions, and scarcely noticed 
each other, nothing definite was brought away. 

Mrs. Springer said there -‘did seem to be 
something, she couldn't tell azackly what,’’ but 
she guessed 'twould come out in time. 

Christmas was drawing near, and the minister 
preached a sermon on brotherly 
Sunday was stormy, and nobody came to meeting 
except old Benny Driscoll, from the almshouse 
near by, the deacon, and a few uneasy boys who 
had nowhere else to go. The Graves sisters were 
‘friendly to meetin’s, and to ministers,’’ Emme- 


love; 


line said, and ‘‘willin’ to do for ‘em so far forth | 


as they was able,’’ but they were not church- 
members. So the minister and deacon 
feel bound to inquire into the rumors they heard. 

Christmas was only a few hours away. Emme- 
line had cried and worried herself ill. She turned 
angrily on Mary Esther one morning for the first 
time in sixty-five years. 

She had not risen to breakfast, and Mary 
Esther, grim as a jailer, brought her, without 
speaking, a bowl of delicious gruel. 

“I won't touch it,’’ shrieked Emmeline, ‘till 
you can act decent! What business have you 
got to treat me so? Do you think I stole your 
miserable old calico ?”’ 

Mary Esther's cheeks flamed into their brightest 
red. She set the bowl on the bureau and went 
down-stairs without a word. 

As the sound of her steps died away Emmeline’s 
anger vanished. She was frightened. She rose 
and dressed after awhile, and went down-stairs. 
She ate a piece of molasses gingerbread she had 
made herself the day before, put on her hood and 
thick shawl, and went out without knowing 
where she was going. 

As she blundered along with her old, faded eyes 
full of tears, she wished she could talk with her 
mother. Her mother always stood between her 
and Mary Esther. Her mother used to follow 
the little girl to the door and slip sugar cookies 
from under her apron into the tin dinner-pail, 


Esther refused even to talk | 


Finally she fell | 


but the | 


did not | 
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| when Mary Esther said ‘‘ twas all nonsense for 
young ones to think they could carry the fat o’ 
the land to school for luncheons.’’ 

That was almost sixty years ago, and her 
mother had been a paralytic old woman for years 
before she died; but Emmeline remembered her 
that winter morning as she used to stand in the 
shed door, under the woodbine, with the sun 
flickering through the leaves on her smooth 
brown hair. Emmeline wanted her mother: 

She turned in on the cross-road that led to the 
graveyard, and walked up to the gate. 


lay deep and unbroken in the cemetery. Emme- 


line did not know how long she had stood there, | 


looking across the glittering snow to the ‘cold 
| white marble that marked her mother’s grave, 
when she heard a shout behind her. 

She turned, but could only make out that a 


horse and red pung were in the road. But 
presently there was another shout, and she 
recognized Sumner Potter’s voice. Then she 


stumbled out toward him, half-blinded by the | 


sun and snow. 


The snow | 


| again. 


chicken mother's sent ye. Now be good girls.” 


He flung the chicken down on the table and 


| went out, whistling. 
| “Mary E 
| through her tears, ‘1 want we should set to work 
| together ‘n’ make a quilt for the mission box, 'n’ 


put ev’ry scrap o’ this ‘ere blue into it.”’ 


The quilt, made as Emmeline suggested, went 
out in the next Christmas box which the woman’s 


missionary society sent away. 
AnnigE M. L. Hawes. 
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For the Companion. 


LOKA. 


She was a half-breed Indian girl with hardly a 
rag to her back. To the ladies of the Band of 
United Endeavor who questioned her, she said 
| her name was Loka, and she did not know where 
she belonged, unless it was on Bayou Choctaw. 

She had appeared at the side door of Frobis- 


‘To-morrow's Christmas, and here’s a big 


sther,’’ said Emmeline, looking up 


Loka was afraid of treading upon the little 
Padues when she first got amongst them,—there 
were so many of them,—and her feet were like 
leaden weights, encased in the strong brogans 
with which the band had equipped her. 

Madame Padue, a small, black-eyed, aggressive 
woman, questioned her in a sharp, direct fashion 
peculiar to herself. 

“How come you don’t talk French, you?” 
Loka shrugged her shoulders. 

“I kin talk English good’s anybody; an’ lit’ 
bit Choctaw, too,”’ she offered, apologetically. 

“Ma foi, you kin forgit yo’ Choctaw. Sooner 
the betta for me. Now if you willin’, an’ ent too 
lazy an’ sassy, we'll git ‘long somehow. Vrai 
sauvage, ga,’’ she muttered under her breath, as 
she turned to initiate Loka into some of her new 
duties. 

She herself, Tontine Padue, was a worker. A 
good deal more fussy one than her easy-going 
husband and children thought necessary or 
agreeable. Loka’s slow ways and heavy motions 
aggravated her. It was in vain Monsieur Padue 





| 


| I’ve been down to your house,’’ he said, | saint's ‘“‘oyster saloon’’ in Natchitoches, asking | expostulated : 
| 


Loka longs for 


cheerfully, as he helped her into the pung, and 
tucked the robe around her. ‘I told Mary 

Esther I guessed you’d gone to throw yourself 

into the river. I guess I scairt her. Ef I didn’t, 
| I won’t try again. I’ve got a Christmas present 
for both o’ ye.” 

Emmeline said nothing, and young Potter 
| drove rapidly back to her house. Mary Esther 
| Was standing by the kitchen table with a broom 
in her hand, looking intently at something that 
lay on the table before her. 

Emmeline looked over her shoulder; then she 
dropped into a chair. She felt a little faint. 
| Sumner pushed in, and walked up to the table. 

“IT swan!” he said. ‘*Where’d you find that?” 

Mary Esther turned and faced him. 

‘Out in the shed."' She spoke in a low tone. 

Sumner took the blue print from the table 
and tossed it over to Emmeline. 

‘“‘Here’s your print you've been mourning 
about,’ he said; ‘‘and here,”’ he pulled a package 
out of his overcoat pocket, ‘‘here’s a piece I sent 
out to that ere Missouri woman and got. Told 
her ‘twas a case of life and death, and I backed it 
up, too.” 

He chuckled at the thought of the dollar bill he 
had tucked into his note. He opened his bundle, 
and shook out at least two yards of the blue 
calico. 

Mary Esther stood like a statue. 
began to cry. 

“T hadn't ought to spoke so to you,” she said 
to Mary Esther, pitifully ; ‘‘an’ all I left my bag 
to Cousin Laura's for was ‘cause I'd made poor 
old Nehemi Todd a necktie for Christmas—his 
looked so bad Thanksgiving day !*" 

Mary Esther's wrinkled cheeks put on their 
Astrachan apple flame. 

‘‘Emmeline,”’ said she, crowding both pieces of 
calico into her hands, ‘take "em both. I’m an 
oid fool. You ought to hate me, 'n* I s’pose you 
do.” 

“Not guilty,” cried Sumner; ‘but don’t do it 


Emmeline 








her Old Life. 


for food. Frobissaint, a practical philanthropist, 
engaged her on the spot as tumbler-washer. 

She was not successful at that; she broke too 
many tumblers. Nevertheless, 


at work until she began to break them over the 
heads of his customers. Then he seized her by 
the wrist and dragged her before the Band of 
United Endeavor, then in session around the 
corner. This was considerate on Frobissaint’s 
part, for he could have dragged her just as well 
to the police station. 

Loka was not beautiful as she stood in her red 
calico rags before the scrutinizing band. Her 
coarse black, unkempt hair framed a_ broad, 
swarthy face without a redeeming feature except 
eyes that were not bad—slow in their movements, 
but frank eyes enough. She was big-boned and 
clumsy. 


She did not know how old she was. The 


minister’s wife guessed she might be sixteen. | 


The judge’s wife thought that it made no differ- 
ence. The doctor’s wife suggested that the girl 
have a bath and change before she be handled, 
even in discussion. The motion was not seconded. 
Loka’s ultimate disposal was an urgent and 
difficult consideration. 

Some one mentioned a reformatory. 
else objected. 

Madame Labelliére, the planter's wife, knew a 
respectable family of ’Cadians living some miles 
below who, she thought, would. give the girl a 
home, with benefit to all concerned. The ’Cadian 
woman was a deserving one, with a large family 
of small children, who had all her own work to 
do. The husband cropped in a modest wav. 
Loka would not only be taught to work at the 
Padues’, but would receive a good moral training 
beside. 

That settled it. Every one agreed with the 
planter’s wife that it was a chance in a thousand. 
Loka was sent to sit on the steps outside while 
the band proceeded to the business next in order. 


Every one 


as Frobissaint | 
charged her with the broken glasses, he kept her | 


*She’s on’y a chile, rememba; Tontine.”’ 

‘She's vrai sauvage, that’s wat. It’s got 
to be work’ out of her,’ was Tontine’s only 
reply to such remonstrance. 

The girl was indeed so deliberate about her 
tasks that she had to be urged constantly to 
accomplish the amount of labor that Tontine 
required of her. Moreover, she carried to her 
work a stolid indifference that was exaspera- 
ting. Whether at the wash-tub, scrubbing 
the floors, weeding the garden, or learning 
her lessons and catechism with the children 
on Sundays, it was the same. 

It was only when intrusted with the care 
of little Bibine, the baby, that Loka crept 
somewhat out of her apathy. She grew very 
fond of him. No wonder; such a baby as he 
was! So good, so fat and complaisant! He 
had such a way of clasping Loka’s broad 
face between his pudgy fists and savagely 
biting her chin with his hard, toothless gums! 
Such a way of bouncing in her arms as 1f he 
were mounted: upon springs! At his antics 
the girl would laugh a wholesome, ringing 
laugh that was good to hear. 

She was left alone to watch and nurse him 
one day. An accommodating neighbor who 
had become the possessor of a fine new spring 
wagon passed by just after the noon-hour 
meal, and offered to take the whole family 
on a jaunt to town. The offer was all the 
more tempting as Tontine had some long- 
delayed shopping to do; and the opportunity 
to equip the children with shoes and summer 
hats could not be slighted. So away they all 
went. All but Bibine, who was left swinging 
in his drande with only Loka for company. 

This branle was a strong, circular piece of 
cotton cloth, securely but slackly fastened to 
a large, stout hoop suspended by three hght 
cords to a hook in a rafter of the gallery. 
The baby who has not swung in a branle does 
not know the quintessence of baby luxury. 
In each of the four rooms of the house was a 
hook from which to hang this swing. 

Often it was taken out under the trees. 
But to-day it swung in the shade of the open 
gallery ; and Loka sat beside it, giving it now 
and then a slight impetus that sent it circling 
in slow, sleep-inspiring undulations. 

Bibine kicked and cooed as long as he 
could. But Loka was humming a monotonous 

| lullaby ; the branle was swaying to and fro, the 
| warm air fanning him deliciously. Bibine was 
soon fast asleep. 

Seeing this, Loka quietly let down the mosquito 
net to protect the child’s slumber from the 
intrusion of any of the insects that were swarming 
in the summer air. 

Singularly enough, there was no work for Loka 
to do; and Tontine, in her hurried departure, had 
failed to provide for the emergency. The wash 
and ironing were over; the floors had been 
scrubbed and the rooms righted; the yard swept; 
the chickens fed; vegetables picked and washed. 
| There was absolutely nothing to do, and Loka 

gave herself up to the dreams of idleness. 

As she sat comfortably back in the roomy 
rocker she let her eves sweep lazily across the 
country. Away off to the right peeped up from 
|amid densely-clustered trees the pointed roofs 
;and long pipe of the steam-gin of Laballiére’s. 
No other habitation was visible except a few low, 
flat dwellings far over the river, that could hardly 
| be seen. 
| The immense plantation took up all the land in 
| sight. The few acres that Baptiste Padue culti- 
| vated were his own, that Laballiére, out of friendly 
consideration, had sold to him. Baptiste’s fine 
crop of cotton and corn was ‘laid by’’ just now, 
waiting for rain; and Baptiste had gone with the 
rest of the family to town. Beyond the river and 
the field and everywhere about were dense woods. 

Loka’s gaze, that had been slowly travelling 
along the edge of the horizon, finally fastened 
upon the woods and stayed there. Into her eyes 
| came the absent look of one whose thought 1s 
| projected into the future or the past, leaving the 
| present blank. She was seeing a vision. It had 
} come with a whiff that the strong south breeze 
had blown to her from the woods. 

She was seeing old Marot, the squaw 
| drank whiskey and plaited baskets and beat her. 
There was something, after all, in being beaten, 
lit only to scream out and fight back, as at that 


who 
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time in Natchitoches, when she broke a glass on 
the head of-a man who laughed at her and pulled 
her hair, and called her ‘‘fool names.” 

Old Marot wanted her to steal and cheat, to beg 
and lie when they went ont with the baskets to 
sell. Loka did not want to. She did not like to. 
That was why she had run away—and because 
she was beaten. But—but ah! the scent of the 
sassafras leaves hanging to dry in the sun! 

The pungent camomile, the sound of the bayou 
tumbling over that old slimy log! Only to lie 
there for hours and watch the glistening lizards 
glide in and out was worth a beating. 

She knew the birds must be singing in chorus 
out there in the woods where the gray moss was 
hanging and the trumpet-vine trailing from the 


trees, spangled with blossoms. In spirit she | 
heard the songsters. 
She wondered if Choctaw Joe and Sambite 





played-dice every night by the camp-fire, as they 
used to do; and if they still fought and slashed | 
each other when wild with drink. How good it | 
felt to walk with moccasined feet over the springy | 
turf, under the trees! What fun to trap the | 
squirrels, to skin the otter; to take those swift 
flights on the pony that Choctaw Joe had stolen 
from the Texans! 

Loka sat motionless; only her breast heaved | 
tumultuously. Her heart was aching with savage | 
homesickness. She could not feel just then that | 
the sin and pain of that life were anything beside 
the joy of its freedom. | 

Loka was sick for the woods. She felt she | 
must die if she could not get back to them, and to | 
her vagabond life. Was there anything to hinder | 
her? She stooped and unlaced the brogans that | 
were chafing her feet, removed them and her 
stockings, and threw the things away from her. 
She stood up all a-quiver, panting, ready for 
flight. 

But there was a sound that stopped her. It 
was little Bibine, cooing, sputtering, battling 
hands and feet with the mosquito net that he had 
dragged over his face. The girl uttered a sob as | 
she reached down for the baby she had grown to | 
love so, and clasped him in her arms. She could 
not go and leave Bibine behind. 

Tontine began to grumble at once when she 
discovered that Loka was not at hand to receive 
them on their return. 

**Bon I’ she exclaimed. ‘Now w’ere is that 
Loka? Ah, that girl she aggravates me too 
much. Firs’ thing she knows I’m goin’ sen’ her 
straight back to them ban’ of lady w’ere she come 
frum. 

‘“‘Loka!” she called, in short, sharp tones, as 
she traversed the house and peered into each 
room. ‘**Lo—ka!’’ She cried loudly enough to be 
heard half a mile away when she got out upon 
the back gallery. Again and again she called. 

Baptiste was exchanging the discomfort of his 
Sunday coat for the accustomed ease of shirt- 
sleeves. ; 





| 





“Mais don’t git so excite, Tontine,”’ he 
implored. ‘I’m sho she’s yonda to the crib| 


shellin’ co’n, or somew’ere like that.”’ 

“Run, Francois, you an’ see to the crib,’’ the 
mother commanded. ‘“Bibine mus’ be starve! 
Run down to the hen-house an’ look, Juliette. 
Maybe she’s fall asleep in some corner. That’s 
learn me ‘nother time to go trus’ one such sauvage 
with my baby, va!” 

When it was discovered that Loka was nowhere 
in the immediate vicinity, Tontine was furious. 

“Pas possible she’s walk to Laballiére, with 
Bibine!’’ she exclaimed. 

“I'll saddle the hoss an* go see, Tontine,”’ said 
Baptiste, who was beginning to share his wife’s 
uneasiness. 

“Go, go, Baptiste,” she urged. ‘An’ you, 
boys, run yonda down the road to ole Aunt 
Judy’s cabin an’ see.” 

It was found that Loka had not been seen at) 
Laballiére’s nor at Aunt Judy's cabin; that she | 
had not taken the boat that was still fastened to | 
its moorings down the bank. Then Tontine’s | 
excitement left her. She turned pale and sat} 
quietly down in her room, with an unnatural | 
calm that frightened the children. | 

Some of them began to cry. Baptiste walked 
restlessly about, anxiously scanning the country | 
in all directions. A wretched hour dragged by. 
The sun had set, leaving hardly an afterglow, | 
and in a little while the twilight that falls so | 
swiftly would be there. 

Baptiste was preparing to mount his horse, to 
start out again on the round he had already been 
over. Tontine sat in the same state of intense 
preoccupation when Francois, who had perched 
himself among the lofty branches of a china- 





berry-tree, called out: “Ent that Loka ’way | and we can’t have Christmas without something; | a horse. 


yon’a? jis’ come out de wood? climbin’ de fence | 
down by de *tata patch ?”’ 
It was difficult to distinguish in the gathering | 


dusk if the figure were that of man or beast. But 
the family was not left long in suspense. Baptiste | 


sped his horse away in the direction indicated by | 
Francois, and in a little while he was galloping 
back with Bibine in his arms; as fretful, sleepy | 
and hungry a baby as ever was. 

Loka came trudging on behind Padue. He did | 
not wait for explanations; he was too eager to 


place the child in the arms of its mother. The 
suspense over, Tontine began to cry. That 


followed naturally, of course. Through her tears 
she managed to address Loka, who stood all 


| rooster by the legs. 


‘“Bibine an’ me,"’ answered Loka, slowly and 
awkwardly, “‘we was lonesome—we been take 
lit’ "broad in de wood.” 

*‘You didn’ know no betta ‘an to take ’way 
Bibine like that? Wat Ma’ame Laballi¢re mean, 
anyhow, to sen’ me such a objec’ like you, I 
want to know ?” 

«You go’n sen’ me ’way ?”’ asked Loka, passing 
her hand in a hopeless fashion over her frowzy 
hair. , 

‘Oui, for sure; straight you march back to 
that ban’ w’ere you come from. ‘To give me 
such a fright like that! pas possible.” 

“Go slow, Tontine; go slow,” 
Baptiste. 

“Don’t sen’ me ’way frum Bibine,’ 
girl, with a note in her voice like a lament. 

“To-day,” she went on, in her dragging 
manner, *‘1 want to run ’way bad, an’ take to de 


interposed 


, 


wood; an’ go yonda back to Bayou Choctaw to | 
steal an’ lie agin. It’s on'y Bibine w’at hole me | 


back. I couldn’ lef’’im. I couldn’ do dat. An’ 
we jis’ go take lit’ "broad in de wood, das all, him 
an’ me. Don’ sen’ me ’way like dat!” 

Baptiste led the girl gently away to the far end 
of the gallery, and spoke soothingly to her. He 


| told her to be good and brave, and he would right 


the trouble for her. He left her standing there 
and went back to his wife. 

**Tontine,”’ he began, with unusual 
“vou got to listen to the truth—once fo’ all.” 
He had evidently determined to profit by his 
wife’s lachrymose and wilted condition to assert 
his authority. 

“IT want to say who’s master in this house—it’s 
me,”’ he went on. 
clasped the baby a little closer, which encouraged 
him to proceed. 

‘You been grind that girl too much. She ent 
a bad girl—I been watch her close, ‘count of the 
chil’ren; she ent bad. All she want, it’s li'le 
mo’ rope. You can’t drive a ox with the same 
gearin’ you drive a mule. You got to learn that, 
Tontine.”’ 

He approached his wife’ 
her. 

“That girl, she done tole us how she was 
temp’ to-day to turn canaille—like we all temp’ 
sometime’. W’at was it save her? That li’le 
chile w’at you hole in yo’ arm. An’ now you 
want to take her guarjun angel "way from her? 
Non, non, ma femme,” he said, resting his hand 
gently upon his wife's head. “We got to 
rememba she ent like you an’ me, po’ thing; 
she’s one Injun, her.” 


s chair and stood beside 


Kate CHopin. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


BINGO. 


In the middle of a Minnesota prairie, four 
miles from the nearest setilement, rose one of 
those domelike mounds which the geologists call 
‘*Kettle-mounds.”’ It was about a hundred yards 


in diameter, and perhaps thirty feet high, and | 
showed, as kettles sometimes do, a dent here and | 
'a bulge there, the effect of time, weather and | 


hard usage. 
Ata point on its southern face a sort of gable 


projected, pointed above and perpendicular below. | 


It was the front of a house, the rest of which was 
a hole in the ground. 

A hollow stump on the ridge-pole formed the 
chimney, out of which smoke was now pouring. 
A few rods away stood a low shed of rails, 
thatched with hay, in the door of which appeared 
the head and shoulders of an old white-face cow. 

From the same direction came a bright-looking 
lad, perhaps fourteen years of age, carrying a 
It was an old and time- 
scarred rooster, and his protests were hoarse and 
angry as his captor bore him to the woodpile and 
laid his neck upon the chopping-block. 

The young executioner was not unmoved by 
the appeal. He had a kind heart, and shrank 
from the hard duty of his office. 

‘Poor old Bingo!’’ he said, compassionately. 

“Is that you, Matt?’’ asked a pleasant voice 
from the dugout. 

“Yes, me and Bingo.” 

‘““What’s the matter ?”’ 

**He don’t want me to chop his head off.” 

“Pshaw !"" 

A pretty, rosy-cheeked girl of sixteen, with a 
dab of flour on her nose and a good deal more on 
her hands and arms, came to the door. 

‘“‘Now, Matt,” she said, “don’t be silly! 
won't hurt him a mite.” 

*““O Meg, I hate to, awfully !"’ 

‘‘But we can't have chicken-pie without chicken, 


It 


and the bottom crust is made and baking 
a’ready.”’ 

The argument was conclusive. 

“Well,” said Matt, with a sigh, ‘if*you will 
come and hold his legs —’’ 

She came. Grasping the two great legs in her 
hands, with due regard for the spurs, she shut 
her eyes and turned away her head. ‘‘Now, Matt, 
quick, quick, or I—shall—let—go!”’ 

There was a pause, a squawk, a kick, and Meg 
felt the two legs jerk out of her hands. Opening | 
her eyes, she saw Bingo bound over the woodpile | 
and away toward the cow-shed, safe and sound. | 

“Butter-fingers!’’ cried Matt. 

“I don’t care!’ said Meg. “It seems sorter | 


said the | 


energy, | 


Tontine did not protest; only 


COMPANION. 


“Nor I, either, 
I'll bet you he’s 
owls.”” 

Bingo, from the top of the cow-shed, crowed 
his corroboration of the opinion. 

“He knows what we are talking about,”’ said 
Meg. 

“He knows we couldn't catch him again if we 
tried—that’s what he knows,”’ said Matt. 

Meg and Matt, or more correctly, Margaret and 
Matthew Anderson, were the children of a poor 
settler. The family had suffered from a succession 
| of the disasters common 

| in frontier life. Drought, 
hail, frost, chinch-bugs 
and grasshoppérs had vis- 
ited them turn, and 
finally a prairie fire had 
| burned their and 
most of their crops and 


goods. 


answered Matt, dryly, ‘for | 
tougher’n seventeen boiled 


in 


house 


Nothing daunted, they 
had taken refuge in the 
vegetable cellar in th 


hillside, which was warm 
and roomy, and had, as 
Mrs. Anderson cheerfully 
remarked, a good, whole- 
some odor of turnips and 
potatoes. Then, in order 
to provide for the fam- 
ily needs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson took the farm- 





horses and wagon and 
drove to a neighboring 


city,—if forty mules off 
lis neighborhood,—where 
they obtained work for 
the winter,—he as a team- 
| ster, and she as house- 
keeper and nurse for the sick wife of his employer, 
| while Meg and Matt were left to take care of 
themselves, the cow and chickens, and the hole in 
the ground. 
And this is how it happened that they were left 
to their own devices in the matter of a Christmas 
dinner. 

Yet Mrs. Anderson had sent the young house- 
keepers some valuable suggestions upon that 
| subject. Bingo-pie was one of them. Another 
was that Matt go to Oddluck settlement and 
exchange their surplus butter and for 
Christmas goodies. 

The first suggestion had been abandoned for 
the good and sufficient reasons which we have 
| noted, but the second received Matt's immediate 


eggs 


|attention. Both he and Meg agreed that the 
|} Oddluck journey must be undertaken without 
loss of time, for the weather was becoming 





| threatening. 

Bingo was clearly of that opinion. Strutting 
| about among his hens, he cast wise glances at the 
sky, first with one eye and then with the other, 
jand called out in his hoarse, drawling way, 
‘““Guess—it’s—going—to sno-0-0-ow !"" 

‘“‘Hear that?’’ said Matt. ‘We'll have a 
Christmas sleigh-ride, any way, and maybe I can 
shoot a rabbit to take Bingo’s place in the pie.” 

The sleigh-rides in which they indulged were of 
a peculiar but exciting character, with the hand- 
sled for a sleigh and old White-face, the cow, for 
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671 
was fairly started on his homeward journey he 
was wading through white, feathery masses of 
them, while about him and above him the air was 
so thick that he could not see a hundred yards in 
any direction. 


Little he cared for that. “The mound,” said 
he, “‘is right over there; the way to it is as straight 
as a string, and I could walk it with my eyes 
shut.” 

Sut that “string’’ got badly kinked and tangled 
as he went on. He was really winding and 


twisting and zigzagging here and there, though 


all the time he believed 
that he was keeping to a 
perfectly straight course. 
More than once the string 
actually made a loop, and 
to a 


point which he had pre- 


brought him back 
viously passed. 
Thus he 


trudged on, 
mile after mile, wonder- 
ing why it took him so 
long to get home, and 


always sure that he must 
be nearly there. 

Hie shouted loud hallos 
to Meg. 
his fingers the shrill whis- 


tle 


He blew through 
she knew 
fired 

again. 
sound 


Which 
He 
and 


so 


vell. his gun 
But 
to 


swallowed up by the 


again 
every seemed 
be 
storin. 

The deeper 
every minute, and he went 
on more and more slowly 
and Hiis feet 
felt lumps of lead, 
dragging through the snow, and his legs like a 
couple of wilted corn-stalks 


snow got 


wearily. 
like 


with which to drag 


them. How heavy the gun grew! The basket, 
too, with its few precious goodies, seemed to 


weigh a ton. 

At last he could carry it no longer, and slipping 
the straps from his shoulders, he hung it upon the 
dead branch a jack-oak. “Just for 
hours,”’ he said. ‘To-morrow, bright and early, 


of a few 
I will come out and find it.” 

Then followed more tramping, more halloing, 
more whistling, more firing of the gun, and alas! 
more disappointment. To make matters worse, it 
was growing dark. 

“T must give you up, too, old Faithful,”’ said 
Matt to his gun. 


how 


He shook the powder-horn, to 
much it “One big charge 
left,’ he said. He emptied it all into the barrel, 
rammed a good thick wad on top of it, set the 


see contained. 


butt firmly against his shoulder, and fired. 
There was a burst of flame and smoke, a vicious 


backward kick, and a boy on his hack in the 


snow. Then he coolly picked himself up, rolled 
a snowball as large as a half-barrel, stuck the 


gun in the top of it, and took up his tramp again. 
Brave little fellow! The lumps of lead that 
were his feet were very heavy now, and the wilted 
corn-stalk legs were very limp and trembling; but 
he felt sure that he was almost home. 
Suddenly he heard a faint sound, far behind 
him. What could it be? Again it came, and yet 


“ Butter fingers. 


Bingo was the weather-prophet of the 
family. If he crowed at certain hours of the 
day or the night it was held to be a sure sign of 
storm. 

Matt set out for Oddiuck in high spirits. A 

walk of four miles and back was nothing to him 
in any weather. The butter and eggs were in a 
covered basket, strapped upon his shoulders. In 
his hand he carried his father’s light shot-gun, 
which was somewhat given to kicking, but was 
very companionable and had a good reputation 
as a rabbit-killer. 
- The last home sound that reached Matt's ears 
as he trudged away was Bingo's familiar drawl, 
faint and far-off, guessing it to 
sno-0-0-0-ow !"’ 


was “going 


Before Matt reached Oddluck 


again, nearer and more distinct. Could it be— 
it was the shout of a man’s voice, “‘Hello- 
0-0-0 !"" 

‘‘Hello!’’ said Matt very weakly, in return. 

Presently there came out of the storm what 
looked like an animated snow-bank. It was two 
horses, drawing a farm-wagon in which sat a 
man and a woman, thickly covered with snow. 

The horses stopped of their own accord when 
they reached the small, muffled figure, and the 
man stood up to get a better view of it. 

“Why, ma!”’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s Matt!’’ 

In an instant they were both out of the wagon, 
and in another were bending over poor Matt, who 
had sunk down, a limp, soggy heap, in the snow. 

They had set out that morning for home, 


yes 





thinking to give the children a surprise, quite as 
sure as Matt had been that they could go there 


tattered and disheveled in the doorway: ‘‘W’ere And so it did. 


you been? ‘Tell me that." 


| like murder to kill him; and as to eating him, I 


| don’t feel as if I could possibly, possibly do it!’’ | the flakes were flying merrily, and by the time he | 
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with their eyes shut. Like him, they had lost 
their way in the storm, and had been going in a 
direction as far wrong as possible. Hearing the 
gun, they had driven toward it, shouting as they 
went, till, to their amazement, they found that the 
gunner was their own boy. 

They soon had him snugly stowed among the 
buffalo-robes, warm and cheerful, and quite able 
to give account of himself. Neither he nor they 
knew where they were, or in what direction home 
was; but they somehow felt more hopeful of 
finding it, now that they were all together. 

Yet hours of fruitless wandering had passed, 
the storm had abated, the air had grown clearer 
and colder, and the darkness a little less intense, 
when they heard, far away at their right, a sound 
that brought them all to their feet. 

It was a hoarse, muffled voice, croaking out a 
long-drawn, ‘Guess it’s going to sno-0-0-ow.”’ 

“Bingo!” cried all three listeners together. 

It was, indeed, the faithful old weather-prophet, 
giving his usual nine o’clock signal. 

Of course, Bingo was the hero of Christmas 
day. Instead of being eaten, he was served with 
a Christmas dinner good enough for any rooster 


in the world. Gro. HuntTINGTON. 
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TO ROSANNA. 
1795—1817, 


a 








Scarce we need the eye 


that speaks 
And the glow of damask cheeks 


Or the sunny, rippling hair 
To attest if thou wert fair, 
adowy Rosanna. 


With the light, idyllic trace 
Of a by-gone, blooming race, 
Through the silhouette’s artful lines 
Here a gentle ray out-shines 

f thyself, Rosanna. 


In these Ee and tender curves 
There is little hint of nerves, 
When the century was young, 
They were more serenely strung, 
Were they not, Rosanna? 


By the stately poise of head 

e divine the even tread 
That pursued the turning wheel, 
Or adorned Sa 





When the apples in a row 
Sputtered in the fireside glow, 
hen the barn was all alight 
On the merry Husking-night, 
Sparkled sweet nna. 


For the winter Singing-School, 

With its tunes of death and dool, 

And the homely rors e, 

And the Quiltings, without thee, 
Vere as nought, Rosanna. 


Ob! those calm uncrowded days 
And the sane, old-fashioned ways— 
deg ? A ene, dissenting aim 
e' y griefs, too, are gone by ; 
. Rest thou, then | Rosshaa. 
Mary J, JACQUES. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE PECKHAMS BECAME 
MEETIN’ FOLKS. 


‘Joel, can I have the horse this morning ?"’ 

“What for? You want to go to meetin’ 
again ?”’ 

‘*Yes,"’ said his wife, rather faintly. 

‘*Well, I don’t see for the life of me what's set 
you up to go to meetin’ all toonce. I say, you 
aint gettin’ religion, be you, Mirandy ?” 

He really looked startled, and straightened 
himself up and away from the barn-door, against 
which he had been leaning. 

**No, I aint, Joel,"’ said his wife. 

Joel leaned back again against the barn-door, 
and said, lazily, ‘When a woman’s worked hard 
all through the week, it’s accordin’ to my thinkin’ 
that she'd better stay to home Sunday, and not 
go traipsin’ off to meetin’. I don’t see what's set 
you up to it, anyhow.” 

“1’}l tell you why,” said Miranda, with a long 
breath. 

She was a slender little woman, with a freckled 
face, and reddish hair drawn tightly back into a 
little knot. Her dark calico dress had by much 
washing faded into a yellowish brown, and as 
she stood there in the sunlight of the early 
morning, dress, face and hair looked all the same 
color. 

She was the third of seven daughters. She had 
never been pretty, and when Joel Peckham asked 
her to marry him—a man that had a farm and 
money in the bank—she felt tuat fate had been 
kind to her beyond her desert, and for twelve 
years had never once dreamed of opposing her 
will to his. 

A wish that her children should grow up 
‘meetin’ folks’’ had become stronger and stronger. 
This was the third Sunday that she had asked 
her husband for a horse to carry them to the 
nearest church, four miles away, and the third 
time that she had been lazily and good-naturedly 


refused. Now she stood before Joel, nervously 
drawing her elbows close to her body, for her 
courage was almost gone. 

“T’ll tell you why I want to go, Joel,”’ she said ; 
“it's because of the children. I want them to get 
learned the best there is. They’re just as good 
children as there is ‘round here, and just as 
smart; and I want them to see folks, and be 
kinder different. I don’t want Mary ’Liza to be 
afraid of folks when she’s just as good as they 
are. And when I went down to Mis’ Marston’s 
the day she began to weave the carpet, her Fred, 
and he isn't so old as our Lem by eight months, 
he stood right up and put his hands behind him, 


to have the best there is.’’ 
The little woman stopped, half-amazed at her 


his wife. 


the stick that he had been whittling, and said: 

‘‘Lem’s got to hoe his own row, same as I did. 
I aint a-goin’ to have him grow up to be ashamed 
of his father. Our folks never went to meetin’, 
and yours never was meetin’ folks, neither; and 
1 don’t see no use in it, nohow.”’ 





| filling a measure with oats from the bottom of 
the bin. 

“Say, Joel,’ said ‘Bijah, ‘‘s’posin’ I hitch up 
an’ take her to meetin’? ‘There aint nothing 
needs to be done this morning.” 
| ‘And there aint any need of her going to 
| meetin’, neither. She knows how to drive well’s 
| you do, for that matter; but a woman that’s got 
|a good home'd better stay in it, and not be 
gallivanting off to gab with all the other women 
in the town.”’ 

“Now, Joel, you’re kinder lopsided in your 
jedgment there. I tell you what, ’cording to my 
way of thinkin’, it's good for a woman to get 
religion. She sorter seems to need it, a woman 
does; and my wife makes a sight better biscuit 
when she’s been to meetin’. Takes the place of 
shortening or saleratus or something. Better let 
me hitch up for her.” 

«There aint no need of it,’’ said Joel, decisively, 
and ‘Bijah went on feeding the horses, and 
whistling, ‘‘Haste thee, winter, haste away.” 

Miranda had gone into the house, breathing 
quickly and with her lips set in a straight line 
that was new tothem. She had already washed 
the breakfast dishes. Now she put up the leaf of 
the table that stood against the wall, spread the 
cloth, and brought out biscuit, rusk, plum pre- 
serves, cheese, doughnuts, apple-pie and some 
slices of cold meat. Then she went to the cellar 
for a pitcher of milk. She stood looking at the 
table a moment, then spread a piece of netting 
over it. 

She looked again, almost irresolutely; then 

saying aloud, ‘It’s got to be done,” she closed 
the kitchen door and went to the west chamber, 
where her best dress hung. 
. Whatever Joel's faults were, he was a ‘‘good 
provider,” and his wife and children had as good 
clothes as their neighbors. Miranda’s best dress 
was soon spread upon the bed. It was a 
“changeable silk,’’ which was either blue or 
brown, according as the light fell upon it. It had 
a straight, full skirt lined with stiff, rattling 
cambric, a plain waist whose shoulder-seams 
came half-way to her elbows, and sleeves adorned 
and glorified by two rows of narrow brown and 
blue silk fringe. 

With it belonged a little cape that came to her 
belt with two sharp points in front and one 
behind; and all around it went two rows of the 
same brown and blue fringe. Mrs. Peckham 
looked at it a moment, and said to herself : 

‘‘Joel’s always been real good tome. I haven't 
got any need to be ashamed of my clothes beside 
of anybody.” 

Then she called the children down from the 
garret, where they had been playing. They were 
much inclined to question at the unusual act of 
putting them into their best clothes. 

‘“‘We aint going to a funeral, are we, ma?” 
asked Lemuel, and Mary ’Liza answered, from 
the heights of superior knowledge : 

‘Course not. There aint nobody dead.” 

‘*Ma, does somebody have to be dead so they 
can have a funeral ?”’ little Joey asked, earnestly. 

But they were awed by their mother’s silence, 
and the look of determination that was so 
unwonted to her rather expressionless features. 
So they obeyed her and dressed as rapidly as 
they could, with only whispered comments. 

When the children were ready, their mother 
went back into the west bedroom, and in a few 
minutes had put on the changeable silk, and with 
the three children following her, had walked out 
of the front door and down the road. 

The children carried on a whispered conversa- 
tion among themselves; but when the first mile 
had been walked, and they stopped to rest at the 
edge of the woods, Mary ’Liza could bear it no 
longer, and she broke forth : 

*“«Ma, where are we going ?”’ 

Her mother’s face relaxed for the first time 
since she.came in from the barn, and she said: 








Joel's face had at first shown a little uneasy | 
surprise, but as his wife stopped, he threw away | and she felt every pebble. 


Then Joel stood up, shook off the whittlings | 
and sauntered back into the barn, half-stumbling | 
| over "Bijah Eldridge, the hired man, who was | 





**We’re all going to meetin’! You’re going to 
sit in a pew and look up and listen to the 
minister, and do like the other folks; and be 
meetin’ folks just as much as they are.” 

‘‘And isn’t pa going to be meetin’ folks, too?” 
asked Lem. 

His mother’s face lost its sudden happy glow, 
as she said, ‘‘Pa wouldn’t want to come. He’s 
got to see to the horses and things.” 

_It was one of the hot days that sometimes come 
in April. The children were used to running 
about from morning till night, but to walk four 
miles on a straight road was a different matter, 


| and their best clothes were not so comfortable as 
and said off a piece he’d learned to Stnday | their every-day ones. Then, too, the prospect 
school, not one mite scared; arfd I know our | held before them, ‘to sit in a pew and look up 
Lem’d be forwarder'n her boys, and I want him | and listen to the minister,’ did not seem so very 


inviting. 


Little Joey soon began to fret. His mother 


own temerity in daring to argue with Joel, upon | lifted him, stout little three-year-old as he was, 
whom she still looked with something of the | and carried him till her arm grew so numb that 
same awe that she had felt when he had singled | she was afraid of letting him fall. 
her out as the one woman whom he wanted to be | able silk was tighter than the faded brown calico, 
}and the congress gaiters were new, and the stiff 


The change- 


elastic hurt her ankles. The soles were thin, too, 

The Peckhams always had an early breakfast, 
and they had left the house soon after eight 
o'clock; but when the bell on the meeting-house 
had done ringing, the tired little party were still 


two hills away. 


The hymns had been sung; the short prayer 
and the long prayer were over; the notice at 
whose house the Thursday evening prayer- 
meeting would be held had been read, and the 
minister had announced his text, when the 
rustling of a silk dress was heard, and the patter- 
ing of some tired feet on the entry floor. 

In came Mrs. Peckham and the three little 
Peckhams. None of them had ever been in the 
meeting-house before, and Mrs. Peckham shyly 
led her little flock into the last pew. 

The sermon was a long one; it had a fifthly 
and a sizthly and a lengthy ‘‘application,’’ but 
the novelty of it all kept the children quiet. 
Their mother needed rest physically and mentally, 
so she was sorry when the benediction was 
pronounced, and people began to go out. 

She had not meant to stay to Sunday school 
that day. She had thought she would go into 
the entry among the first, and get away before 
any one should see that no one was waiting to 
carry her home. But Joey had fallen asleep, and 
before she could arouse him the minister had 
come somewhat ponderously down the aisle. 

He was a good man and “strong in the 
doctrines,’’ but he had no more tact than a June- 
bug, and as he shook hands he told her he had 
never seen her in the sanctuary before, and asked 
her if her husband was outside. 


Poor Mrs. Peckham did not find the new silk | 


dress so much of a moral support as she had 
expected it to be. She faintly explained. that 
Joel could not come that day, and the minister 
said that he should look for him the next Sunday, 
and walked solemnly away. 

He had meant to be cordial, but he left poor, 
sensitive little Mrs. Peckham feeling that she had 
committed some vague impropriety in coming to 
meeting without her husband. 

She did not feel as if she could go past all those 
wagons, and start to walk home in the face and 
eyes of all the people; and she could not wait 
any longer, for they were collecting the Bibles for 
Sunday school. Her courage was almost gone 
when some one grasped her hand heartily, and 
said: 

“Aint this Mis’ Peckham? Marthy said 
‘twa’n't, but I aint often mistaken in a face, and 
I know I see you over at John Holmes's first 
wife’s funeral. You aint a-going before Sunday 
school, be you? Just let ine take the children to 
Marthy’s class, and you bring the baby over to 
my house. He always gives ‘em a spell to get 
together, and we’ll go out in the graveyard first 
and let the children eat some cookies.” 

Mrs. Peckham faintly demurred, but good Mrs. 
Hale carried her on to the graveyard, where she 
emptied her pocket of cookies filled with caraway 
seeds, greatly to the delight of the children. 

“IT suppose it aint spiritual,’’ she explained, 
‘but I always did have a hankering after creetur’ 
comforts, and I bring cookies every Sunday for 
my daughter Marthy’s little Jim, and I forgot he 
wa’n’t comin’ to-day, and put ‘em in just the 
same. You see, we can't both be away because 
of the baby, so one Sunday I come to meetin’ and 
then go home and let Marthy come to Sunday 
school; and the next Sunday she comes to 
meetin’ and I go to Sunday school. There’s the 
bell now.”’ 

Mrs. Peckham started up, but good Mrs. Hale 
said: 

“T’ll take the children in, and you ’n’ me’ll just 
go across the road to my house and get a cup of 
tea and some doughnuts. I’ve wanted to see you 
ever since we were at that funeral; for I can’t 
just make it out, but it seems to me that Malviny 
Higgins, she that was Malviny Briggs, must be a 
cousin of your brother-in-law, and I wanted to be 
sure just how it came in.”* 

The half-hour of Sunday school was soon gone, 
and refreshed with harmless gossip and a cup of 
tea, Mrs. Peckham again collected her little brood 
and started for home. 

It was cloudy and much cooler. The children 
chattered happily of what they had done in 
Sunday school, and Mrs. Peckham felt a warm 
sense of companionship with the rest of the world 


| that was somewhat new to her, for it was only a 
short time since the Peckhams had moved to their 
present home, and she was really a stranger 
among her neighbors. 

As she began to catch glimpses of her own 
honse through the trees, her spirits fell, and an 
oppressive weight was on her heart. What would 
Joel say ? 

*T couldn’t help it; it had to be done,”’ she 
said to herself, as she turned into the little path 
that led from the road to the door. It was a 
momentous time in her life. She loved her 
husband, so far as her awe of him would permit, 
but as she saw hii sitting just inside the door, 
she felt as if all the past was nothing, and the 
next few minutes would fix their future relation 
to each other. 

What would Joel say? Her breath grew short, 
and her knees trembled. She could not speak. 
She really did not dare to speak—and Joel said 
not one word, but quietly sat by the door, his 
chair tipped back against the wall, and smoked. 

If his wife had looked into his face she would 
have seen that his eyes looked curious rather 
than angry, but she did not venture to look up. 
The silence seemed to her like the awful pause 
that precedes a thunder-storm. 

But we are creatures of habit; and Mrs. 
Peckham went to the west room, and hung away 
her silk dress and folded the cape as carefully as 
if she had not the weight of mountains on her 
heart. Then she returned to the kitchen, and in 
a short time dinner was on the table, and she 
ventured to say, timidly, ‘‘Dinner is ready, 
Joel.”’ 

With a half-unconscious guile she had prepared 
his favorite dishes, and he ate more heartily than 
usual, but still without a word until, after the 
meat had heen eaten, she gave him a great 
piece of custard-pie and a hot biscuit. It was 
unhygienic, perhaps, but it had a good moral 


effect, for Joel suddenly looked at Miranda. She 
began to tremble, but all he said was: 
“This biscuit’s all-fired good, Mirandy. Guess 


*Bijah's about right.’’ 

She did not know what he meant, but she 
understood that she had not committed an 
unpardonable sin. 

The next Sunday morning Joel started for the 
barn, but turned back as if he had suddenly 
| remembered something, and called : 
| ‘Mirandy! See here!”’ 
| His wife looked out of the sink-room window, 
| and he said : , 

‘‘Mirandy, what time do you want the horse 
this morning ?”’ 
A sudden wisdom inspired her, and she replied 
| in a commonplace manner, ‘“‘About ten, I guess.” 
| For many Sundays Miranda went to church, 
and carried the children with her. She made 
other acquaintances, and the warm sense of 
oneness with the race grew stronger. She liked 
the hymns and the prayers, and she was a better 
and a happier woman for coming, even though 
the sermons remained as much of a puzzle as at 
first. 

She was not used to listening, and the effort 
tired her. Doctrinal discourses were the good 
doctor's strong point, and as he had preached to 
nearly the same people for twenty years, they 
had become so accustomed to them that they 
| would have lost all their easy sense of security, 
| and begun to fear some dangerous innovations, if 
their pastor had given them anything more 
practical. 

But all the difficulties of the doctrines were as 
| naught when compared with the great trial and 
mortification of coming without Joel. 

He ate his cold dinner without a murmur, 
although a cold noonday meal is a farmer's idea 
of utter forlornness and desolation. He seemed 
interested in the bits of news that his wife brought 
home, and she often heard him questioning the 
children about what they had learned in Sunday 
school. He always met her pleasantly when she 
came home, but one Sunday he drew her down 
on his knee, and said: 

‘Tell you what, you're a pretty fair sort of a 
girl, Mirandy, if you do go off to meeting and 
leave your old husband here alone.’’ Then he 
gave her a resounding kiss. 

Emboldened by this rare demonstration, she 
ventured to ask him if he would not go with her. 
He smiled a little queerly, and said: 

‘Well, mebbe, some of these days, Mirandy.” 

Two Sundays later, Joel’s wife fancied that he 
seemed a little excited at breakfast. As he left 
the house, he said: 

‘‘Mirandy, I'll drive you down to meetin’ this 
morning. Don’t you go till I come’’—a bit of 
advice that seemed somewhat superfluous, since 
he and ’Bijah went off up the road with the 
horse. 

Just before ten o’clock the two men drove up in 
a new two-seated covered carriage, a height of 
glory to which Miranda had never hoped to 
attain. "Bijah jumped out, and called, ‘Mis’ 
Peckham, chariot’s a-waitin’!’’? and Mrs. Peck- 
ham and the three children scrambled in. 

‘“‘Thought I might as well have it now as any 
time, even if ’tis a little fallish,’’ said Joel, in an 
offhand way, as if buying a new carriage was an 
every-day affair with him; and they rolled easily 
away, while ’Bijah sat on the door-steps and 
whistled : 





Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease ? 


Mrs. Peckham was overjoyed. There was only 
one thing lacking. Would Joel go in to meeting 
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with her, and sit at the head of the pew, just as 
Deacon Brown and Mr. Wilson sat at the head of 
their pews? At last she asked him timidly if he 
would go into meeting. 


the whole Bible through. 
first place if you'd asked me’’—and he really 


thought he would. Eva Marcu Tappan. 





‘or the Companion. 


MY FIRST SHIP. 
By Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce, U.S.N. 


It was the North Carolina, seventy-four guns. 
I was ordered to her shortly after receiving my 
appointment as a midshipman, in October, 1841. 
She was then lying off the Battery, in North 
River, New York, flying the broad pennant of 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry. 

There was no such thing as a naval academy in 
those days, if we except the small apology for 
one at the Naval Asylum, in Philadelphia, for 


| above the orlop—the lower gun-deck, as it was 
| called, where there was plenty of light and air. 


The entire operation was so sudden, so skilful 





and so beautiful that I was quite amazed, and | 


| The immense size of the ship, the tiers of guns, | none the less so when I observed that the speed of | 
| and the great numbers of officers, marines and | the boat was at once reduced, and that she glided | 

“Why, yes, of course!” said he. “I aint a-going | sailors made really ‘a warlike world within.’ | quietly along and stopped at the steps apparently 
to set out in the horse-shed till the parson reads | These, together with the strange manners and a | of her own accord. 


I'd have come in the | language, many of the terms of which were | 


wholly unintelligible to me, were confusing in the 
extreme. 

It seemed impossible to become familiar with 
the names and uses of such a number and variety 
of arms and ropes. 


beside myself, but the attempt at “turning in’ 


My hainmock, stretched taut from beam to beain, 
was considerably higher than my head, and 
swung away from my hand at the least pressure 
on its edge. I made several fruitless efforts, and 
it was only with the aid of the marine on guard 
over the after magazine that I at last gotin. By 
standing on a camp-stool and clutching a conven- 


swing myself in as deftly as the best of them. 
The confusion with which my novel surround- 
ings filled me gradually gave way, and the advent 





I passed my first day without getting quite | 


What 1s ‘‘Waineuff ?’’ I took occasion to ask 
| of the quartermaster during my watch that night. 
I was informed that when a boat had sufficient 
| headway on it was customary to inform the boat's 
|erew of the fact by giving the order, ‘*‘Way 
|’nough!”’ as an indication that they must stop 
rowing, and lay in their oars. 

I soon learned to give all the orders in a boat 


| occasions still when I was not sorry to have the 

| coxswain ‘‘shove in his oar’’ and pull me over a 

| tight place. 

| At about the time of which I speak the Secretary 
of the Navy urged the establishment of a naval 

| school. In his annual report he informed Con- 

| gress that “through a long course of years the 


” 


|one another."’ That was the 
| us. 
| A natural inquisitiveness and spirit of adven- 


‘soldsters."” The practice was to appoint mid- lof a “freshly caught’? youngster—they said he | ture led us to ramble about the ship and to ask 


shipmen without any previous examination into 
their qualifications for the naval service, and 
send them to sea at once. If no immediate 
opportunity presented itself, they were ordered 
to a receiving-ship, there to await the commis- 
sioning of a ship for sea service. 

The North Carolina was one of the receiving- 
ships—a sort of distributing reservoir for mid- 
shipmen and sailors. Once ‘‘corralled’’ there, 
they were retained on hoard and drafted off to 
sea-going ships as required. 

She was a noble specimen of naval architec- 
ture, and enjoyed at that time special distinction. 
She was one of the most powerful of those 
splendid line-of-battle ships, the building of 
which had been commenced in 1816, when the 
brilliant reputation won by the navy in the War 
of 1812 was still fresh in the popular mind. 

She was launched in 1820, and for two years 
had flown in the Mediterranean the broad 
pennant of the renowned Commodore John 
Rodgers. While abroad she maintained a 
prestige of which Americans were justly proud. 
The exaggerated reports of her size and strength 
which found currency in the English press 
were evidence of the admiration she excited 
among the best naval critics in the world. 

Although rated as a seventy-four-gun ship, 
she was compared to an English three-decker 
of one hundred and twenty guns, showing four 
tiers of guns, and her complement was said 
to be one thousand men, then ‘actually on 
board.”” Asa matter of fact she carried eighty- 
four guns, and her officers and crew numbered 
eight hundred and twenty souls. 

She had but recently returned from the Pacific, 
where she had been the flag-ship of Commodore 
Ballard. Now, as she proudly rode to her anchors 
on the Hudson, she was the admiration of all 
beholders. 

Her high sides, showing three tiers of heavy 
guns, her well slacked rigging, taut as harp- 
strings, and her lofty spars all combined to give 


her a formidable and warlike appearance, and | 
render her the most conspicuous and attractive | 


object in the waters of New York. 

‘To be suddenly cut adrift from one’s mother's 
apron-strings and landed on the deck of such a 
ship was, for a boy of fourteen, a tremendous 
change. 

I reported to the commodore, and was sent by 
him to the captain, and passed on by the captain to 
the first lieutenant, and thence to the officer of 
the deck. My name was entered in the log-book, 
and finally I reported to the midshipman of the 
watch, and was shown by him down a labyrinth 
of ladders to the gun-room. The place seemed 
full of young officers. 

But I did not stop there. Still downward I 
was taken to another deck, where it was so dark 
that I had to grope my way along, and was in 
constant fear of falling through into some name- 
less abyss. One sickly lantern shed its pale light 
around, but it was too feeble to define a single 
object. 

This place was called the orlop, and it was here 
that my modest little trunk had preceded me. 

My conductor wasa midshipman of about my 
own age, and as he had been on board already 
some three or four weeks, he seemed to “know 
the ropes,’’ and to take pleasure in showing them 
tome. He pointed out the locker where I was to 
stow my clothes, the billet where my hammock 
Was to hang, and many other things the meaning 
of which I could not understand. 

I was appalled at first at the very idea of living 
in such a dreadful place, but my eyes adapted 
themselves in a little while to the darkness, and 
as the humorous remarks and cheerful voice of 
my companion reassured me, I soon began to 
think it might be possible to become reconciled to 
such a life, if others could. 


On board the line of battle-ships commissioned | 


for sea service the midshipmen’s quarters were 
confined exclusively to this deck. It was the 
scene of all the skylarking, mischief-making and 
hazing. Into it no ray of daylight ever found its 
way. 

As the North Carolina was intended for harbor 
Service only, the midshipmen were allowed, as a 
matter of convenience, to mess with the passed 
midshipmen in the gun-room on the deck next 


had been ‘“‘lassoed in the bushes, 





An Old Man of-War 


he was from New York—made me feel like an 
old hand. 

There were on board at this time two or three 
midshipmen who were nearly of my age and 
general disposition, and who had but recently 
entered the service. It was quite natural that we 





joined the ship later. What with our duties when 
on watch, which consisted chiefly in carrying 
orders, reports, etc., and ‘“skylarking’’ when 
| below, the vastness of the ‘‘fabric’’ and its com- 
| plex organization never occurred to us. 

| Our mental horizon was limited at first to 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


certain parts of the ship, and to certain of the 
| officers and crew. 

| The task of learning the names of all the ropes 
which formed such a maze overhead seemed of 
itself a hopeless one, but the great lesson of the 
| ship and her belongings weighed lightly on our 
|iminds. Insensibly and without conscious effort 
| our mental horizons expanded, and grew 
| familiar day by day with our duties and the plan 
of the ship. 

Not many days after being placed on duty the 
| officer of the deck ordered me to go on shore to 
| the landing at Castle Garden, and bring off some 

visitors. To do this I must take charge of one of 
the ship’s boats. 

Going down the steep ladders outside the ship, 

I found a very large boat almost filled with 
sailors,—great, strong-looking men,—some very 
much bewhiskered, and all very much sunburnt. 


we 


| I did not like their looks at all—particularly as | 
| there were two, seated very near where I would 


have to sit, who reminded me of what I had read 
of pirates. 


| I got into the boat, however. After I had stood 


|in the stern-sheets for a moment or two, not | 
knowing exactly what to do, the sailor sitting in | 





a box near me—the one they called the coxswain— 
}touched his tarpaulin hat very politely, and 
|asked if we should shove off. His respectful 
manner and the deferential use of the word ‘Sir’’ 
won my confidence completely. I readily assented 
| to the proposition, not knowing what would come 
| of it, but hoping for the best. 
| Thereupon the man gave the necessary orders; 
the sailors got out their oars, and we were soon 
pulling in for the shore at a brisk rate. 

As we were 





the wharf; 


called out, ‘‘Waineuff!’’ the blades of twelve 


dripping oars were smartly tossed on end, poised 


| for a moment in the air, and then laid gently on 
| the seats beside the crew. 


should band together to resist the hazing of the | 
older ones, as well as to haze in turn those who | 


dashing in for the landing, I | 
thought the boat must surely be wrecked against 
but when the coxswain suddenly | 





Having laid in a stock of knowledge during the 
| day, it was our custom to unload, as it were, or 
talk over during our night-watches what had 
most impressed us. Disputed points were referred 
to the quartermaster of the watch for decision. 

Two or three of us were fond of going aloft, 
the maintop offering a delightful retreat. Here, 
seated in a coil of rope, could discuss our 
affairs without fear of interruption. 

On one of these occasions we found the captain 
of the top aloft. He was a fine-looking man, and 
one who evidently had some pretensions to a good 
English education. He wore his tarpaulin jauntily 
stuck on the back of his head, and his frock 
collar wide open, displaying on his ample chest a 
tattooed picture of the Constitution under royals. 
In his ears were small, plain gold rings. 


we 


Always | 


extremely neat in his person and dress, he was a | 


type of an American man-of-war’s man of the 
period. 

We fell to talking about tattooing; and this 
jaunty mariner, the captain of the top, declared 
that every American sailor who pretended to be a 
sailor should have the emblem of his country, if 
nothing more, pricked on one of his arms, and 
anything he liked on the other. 
| This opinion he uttered in such an authoritative 
| tone, and supported it by such sound reasoning, 
that no doubt was left in our minds as to the 
antiquity of the custom and the wisdom of follow- 
ing it. By a curious twist of reasoning 
concluded that it was the tattooing that made the 
sailor; and we aspired to be, above all things, 
American sailors. 

The materials being at hand in a ditty-box, 
which was always kept in the top, the operation 
| of tattooing the emblem of America on our arms 
submitted to without further ado. The 
sailor would accept no recompense. His face 
beamed with pleasure when we suggested a glass 
| of sherry; but even this he afterward declined, 
saying that, somehow, sherry never did agree 
with him. 

That evening he appeared at the gun-room 
door, hat in hand, to ask about our arms, and 
to recommend the application of a little spirits to 
prevent swelling. It was a touching evidence of 
his consideration. Before taking his leave he 
applied some spirits, in the form of grog, to his 
own interior. 

The gun-room was the mess-room of the passed 
midshipmen, the youngsters being admitted on 
sufferance. The passed midshipmen we regarded 
as belonging to a superior order of beings. They 
were, in truth, the finest specimens of manly 
| beauty I had ever seen; and to hear them recount 
|to one another, as they frequently did, their 


we 


was 


that night was not attended with entire success. | myself, and to take full charge, but there were | 


673 
experiences at sea and in foreign lands, was 
almost an education in itself. 

To an extensive practical knowledge of their 
profession they added a chivalric sense of honor, 
and a high regard for the amenities of naval life 
They allowed us the their manuscript 
works on seamanship, and to copy from their 
notes on gunnery and professional memoranda of 
various kinds, and were ever ready to help any 
youngster who showed a disposition to learn. 

They were fond of manly exercises, and 
encouraged similar tastes in their younger asso 
ciates. Sparring and fencing were practised 
commonly, and an accomplished fencing-maste) 
was employed at the midshipmen’s own expense 

Constant, but not too familiar, association with 


use of 


| such gallant spirits could not fail of producing a 


iently placed hammock-hook, I soon learned to | midshipmen were left to educate themselves and | 
literal truth with | 
| larger ships. 


but in reality | questions likely to give the desired information. | 


marked influence upon the impressionable youths 
who had just entered such a glorious profession 
as they represented. 

The government had not been entirely unmind 
ful of the necessity of providing instruction for 
midshipmen. A few professors of mathematics 
had been appointed, and distributed among the 
The one on board the North 
lina was both competent and conscientious; but 
the midshipmen did not respond to his efforts 
as they might have done had they been more 

studiously inclined. 


Caro- 


As it was, we learned the few simple rules 
for working out a day's work, and including 
the methods for the latitude and 
longitude from observations of the sun. Each 
midshipman was expected to provide himself 
with a of “Bowditch’s Navigator,” a 
quadrant for observing the altitude of the sun, 
and a large blank-book for a journal. 

Beyond this crude attempt 
provision made for the 
officers. No thought whatever 
upon teaching them the rudimentary branches 
of an English education; and seamanship and 
gunnery had to be picked up as the opportunity 
offered. 

This naval 
my first ship fairly represented the practice 
throughout the navy of that day. As a method 
it may be said to resemble that of the South Sea 
Islanders of teaching their children to swim by 
tossing them into the sea. The plan has one 
undoubted merit: It obliges the young to strike 
out for themselves. There 1s 
save to go under. 

And yet the midshipmen of those days were 
being educated all the while, silently, unobtru- 
sively, and in a manner according to each 
individual character, effectively. ‘Two educa- 
tional processes were continually in operation : 


calculating 


copy 


there 
education of 


Was no 
young 


was bestowed 


system of education on board 


no alternative, 


Absorption and habituation. 

By the first they were drinking in, or as the 
sailors say, “hoisting in’’ everything that was 
going on around and about them. The mental 

food thus taken in was and made 
part of themselves. 

By the second process the midshipmen became 
accustomed to ship life and its incidents, not to 
say discomforts—no small factor in the training 
of those who are to devote their lives to the naval 
profession. 


assimilated 


The old school of officers, not of our navy only, 
but of all navies, were thoroughly wedded to that 
system. The main object was to train up officers 
to a thoroughly practical knowledge of their 
profession, and to make them willing to forego 
for long periods the comforts of home life for the 
privations of a life at sea. To place a youth of 
tender years on the quarter-deck was thought the 
best and readiest means of attaining that object. 

The celebrated Charles Stewart, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy, dated on board the 
United States frigate Constitution, Boston Harbor, 
November 26, 1814, wrote: ‘‘With respect to a 
naval academy, the best school for the instruction 
of youth in the profession is the deck of a ship, 
presuming that none would be offered, or received 
into the service as midshipmen whose education 
had not been such as to fit them for officers, and 
calculated for gentlemen.”’ 

The propriety of establishing a naval school 
was then under consideration; but views similar 
to those of Stewart prevailed throughout all the 
navies of the world. The spirit of progress, 
however, demanded a higher education. In our 
navy the military system first suggested by 
Hamilton was adopted, of educating sea-officers 
on shore. Abroad the nautical idea prevailed. 
The Britannia, school-ship at Dartmouth, and the 
Borda, school-ship at Brest, are but the develop- 
ment of the germ of naval education that I found 
on board ‘‘my first ship.” 

In no respect does England show her conserva- 
tive character more than in the matter of naval! 
education. This may be illustrated by the follow 
ing historical incidents: In 1780 Admiral Rodney 
encountered off Cape St. Vincent and defeated 
the Spanish fleet under Don Juan de Langara. 
In the English fleet was the Prince George, a 
ninety-eight-gun ship, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Digby. It was on board this ship that 
Langara repaired to deliver up his sword. During 
his visit he was presented to the Duke of Clarence, 
son of George III., and subsequently William 
IV., but at that time serving as a midshipman. 

While the conference between the two admirals 
was going on, it is related, the prince retired. 
When it was intimated that Don Juan wished to 
return to his ship, his royal highness appeared in 
the uniform of a midshipman, and respectfully 
informed the admiral that the boat was ready. 
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The Spaniard, surprised to see the son of His 
Britannic Majesty acting in the capacity of an 
inferior, observed to Admiral Digby : ‘Well does 
Great Britain merit the empire of the seas, when 
humble stations in the navy are filled by princes 
of the biood.”’ 

At the time of this great battle the prince was 
but fifteen years of age. 

After the lapse of one hundred years, we find, 
in 1880, Prince Albert Victor of Wales, and Prince 
George of Wales, sons of the Prince of Wales, 
serving as midshipmen on board the Bacchante, 
corvette, aged respectively fifteen and sixteen, 
having already passed through the school-ship 
Britannia at Dartmouth. 

The admiralty regulations for the admission of 
naval cadets to the Britannia continue, to this 
day, to limit the age to ‘‘not less than twelve, nor 
more than thirteen and a half years.” 

Between the extremely practical system of naval 
education, such as was in force on board ‘‘my 
first ship,’’ and the elaborate course of the Naval 
Academy as outlined in The Youth’s Companion 
of May 30, 1889, there is certainly a very wide 
difference. But whatever of good there may 
be in the one system or the other, neither will 
produce good results if the material to be worked 
upon is wanting in quality. 

Every boy has his own specific gravity,—if the 
figure be allowed,—which gives him his relative | 
place among his associates. If he is very dense, | 
and is determined to remain so, then the most 
learned professors and the best text-hooks cannot 
float him above the plane where the laws of 
gravitation place him. If he is determined to 
rise, he will rise though he should have neither 
books nor professors to buoy him up. 

The best results flow from a combination of 
taste for a vocation with the opportunities for 
cultivating it. 


| 
| 


-o- 


For the Companion. 


LOU’S CLARIONET. 


It was a Christmas eve service in the Second | 
Westcock Church. 
The church at Second Westcock was quaint 
and old-fashioned, like the village over which it 


presided. Its shingles were gray with the beating 
of many winters; its little square tower was | 


surmounted by four spindling posts, like the legs | 
of atable turned heavenward ; its staring windows 
were adorned with curtains of yellow cotton; its 
uneven and desolate churchyard, strewn with 
graves and snow-drifts, occupied a bleak hillside | 
looking out across the bay to the lonely height of | 
Shepody Mountain. 

Down the long slope below the church straggled 
the village, half-lost in the snow, and whistled | 
over by the winds of the Bay of Fundy. 

Second Westcock was an outlying 
corner of the rector’s expansive parish, 
and a Christmas eve service there was 
an event almost unparalleled. To give 
Second Westcock this service, the rector 
had forsaken his prosperous congre- 
gations at Westcock, Sackville and 
Dorchester, driving some eight or ten 
miles through the snows and solitude 
of the deep Dorchester woods. 

And because the choir at Second 
Westcock was not remarkable even for 
willingness, much less for strength or 
skill, he had brought with him his 
fifteen-year-old niece, Lou Allison, to 
swell the Christmas praises with the 
notes of her clarionet. 

The little church was lighted with oil 
lamps ranged along the white wall 
between the windows. The poor, bare 
chancel—a_ red-cloth covered kitchen 
table in a semicircle of paintless railing 
—was flanked by two towering pulpits 
of white pine. On either side the narrow, carpetless | 
aisle were rows of unpainted benches. | 

On the left were gathered solemnly the men of | 


the congregation, each looking straight ahead. | four-poster on the top of Second Westcock Church 
On the right were the women, whispering and sank out of sight. Fora mile or more the road | was complete and final; but the rector kept Jerry 
scanning each others’ bonnets, till the appearance | led through half-cleared pasture lands, where the | at his top speed, and scrutinized the underwood | 


baritone. In the third verse, however, it all 
came right. The choir felt and responded to the 
strong support and thrilling stimulus of the 
instrument, and at length ceased to dread their 
The naked little church was glorified 
song pulsating 


own voices. 
with the sweep of triumphal 
through it. 

Never before had such music been heard there. 
Men, women and children sang from their very 
souls, and when the hymn was ended the whole 
congregation stood for seconds in a 
dream, with quivering throats, till the rector’s 
calm voice, repeating the opening words of the 
liturgy, brought back their self-control in some 
measure. 

Thereafter every hymn and chant and carol 
was like an inspiration, and Lou's eyes sparkled 
with exaltation. 

When the service was over the people gathered 
round the stove by the door, praising Lou’s 
clarionet and petting little Ted, who had by this 
time come down from the pulpit steps. One old 
lady gave the child two or three brown sugar- 
biscuits which she had brought in her pocket, 


some as 


and a pair of red mittens which she had knitted | 


for him as a Christmas present. 

Turning to Lou, the old lady said, “I never 
heerd nothing like that trumpet of yourn, miss. 
I felt like it jest drawed down the angels from 
heaven to sing with us. to-night. 
was all swimming in a smoke, like, right up in 
the hollow of the ceiling.” 

“*Taint a trumpet!" interrupted Teddy, shyly. 
“It’s a clar’onet. I got a trumpet home!"’ 

“To be sure!"’ replied the old lady, indulgently. 
‘But, miss, as I was a-saying, that music of 
yourn would jest soften the hardest heart as ever 
was.” 

The rector had just come from the vestry-room, 
well wrapped up in his furs, and was shaking 
hands and wishing every one a Merry Christmas 
while the sexton brought the horse to the door. 
He overheard the old lady’s last remark, as she 
was bundling Teddy up in a huge 


mufller. 


“It certainly did,”’ said he, ‘make the singing 
go magnificently to-night, didn't it, Mrs. Tait? 


| But 1 wonder, now, what sort of an effect it 


would produce on a hard-hearted bear, if such a 
creature should come out at us while we are 
going through Dorchester woods ?”’ 

This mild pleasantry was very delicately 


|adapted to the rector’s audience, and the group 


about the stove smiled with a reverent air befitting 
the place they were in; but the old lady exclaimed 
in haste : 

‘“‘My, land sakes, parson, a bear’d be jest scared 
to death !”’ 

“TI wonder if it would frighten a bear ?’’ thought 
Lou to herself, as they’ were getting snugly 


Lou salutes 


” 


bundled into the warm, deep ‘‘pung,’’ as the low 
box-sleigh with movable seats is called. 
Soon the crest of the hill was passed, and the 


Ther voices | 


woollen | 


| wailing cry, blended with a harshly grating 
' undertone, like the rasping of a saw. 

‘What is it?’’ again asked Lou, her teeth 
chattering. 

The rector let Old Jerry out into a gallop, as he 
answered, “I’m afraid it's a panther—what they 
call around here an ‘Indian Devil.’ But I don't 
think there is any real danger. It is a ferocious 
beast, but will probably give ws a wide berth.”’ 

‘“‘Why won’t it attack us?’ asked Lou. 

“Oh, it prefers solitary victims,’’ replied the 
rector. ‘It is ordinarily a cautious beast, and 
does not understand the combination of man and 
horse and vehicle. Only on rare occasions has it 
been known to attack people driving, and this one 
will probably keep well out of our sight. How- 
ever, it’s just as well to get beyond its neighbor- 
hood as quickly as possible. Steady, Jerry, old 
boy! Steady—don’t use yourself up too fast!” 

The rector kept the horse well in hand; but in 
a short time it was plain that the panther was not 
avoiding the party. ‘The cries came nearer and 
nearer, and Lou’s breath came quicker and quicker, 
and the rector’s teeth began to set themselves 
grimly, while his brows gathered in anxious 
thought. 


If it should come to a struggle, what was there | 


in the sleigh, he was wondering, that could serve 
}as a weapon? Nothing, absolutely nothing but 
his heavy pocket-knife. 

“A poor weapon,’ thought he, ruefully, ‘with 
which to fight a panther.’’ But he felt in his 
pocket with one hand, and opened the knife, and 
slipped it under the edge of the cushion beside 
him. 


| At this instant he caught sight of the panther, | 


| bounding along through the low underbrush, 
| keeping parallel with the road, and not forty 
yards away. 

| ‘There it is!’ came in a terrified whisper from 
| Lou’s lips; and just then Teddy lifted his head 
| from under the robes. 
and at the set look on his father's face, he began 
to cry. The panther heard him, and turned at 
once toward the sleigh. 

Old Jerry stretched himself out in a burst of 
speed, while the rector grasped his poor knife 
| fiercely; and the panther came with a long leap 
| right into the road, not ten paces behind the flying 

sleigh. 

Teddy stared in amazement, then cowered down 
in fresh terror as there came an ear-splitting 
screech, wild and high and long, from Lou's 
clarionet. Lou had turned, and over the back of 
the seat was blowing this peal of desperate defiance 
in the brute’s very face. The astonished animal 
shrank back in his tracks, and sprang again into 
the underbrush. 

Lou turned to the rector with a flushed face of 
triumph; and the rector exclaimed in a husky 











the Panther. 


| voice, “Thank God!” 
| sobs, complained, ‘‘What did you do that for, 
Lou ?”” 


Lou jumped to the conclusion that her victory 





of the rector from the little vestry-room by the | black stumps stuck up so strangely through the | apprehensively. 


door should bring silence and reverent attention. | 

In front of the women’s row stood the melodeon, | 
and the two benches behind it were occupied by 
the choir, the male members of which sat blush- 
ingly self-conscious, proud of their oftice, but 
deeply abashed at the necessity of sitting among 
the women. 

There was no attempt at Christmas decoration, 
for Second Westcock had never been awakened to 
the delicious excitements of the church greening. 

At last the rector appeared in his voluminous 
white surplice. He moved slowly up the aisle, 
and mounted the winding steps of the mght-hand 
pulpit, and as he did so his five-year-old son, 
forsaking his place by Lou’s side, marched for- 
ward and seated himself resolutely on the pulpit 
steps. He did not feel quite at home in Second 
Westcock Church. 

The sweet old carol, ‘While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night,” rose rather doubtfully 
from the little choir, who looked and listened 
askance at the glittering clarionet, into which 
Lou was now blowing softly. Lou was afraid to | 
make herself distinctly heard at first, lest she 
should startle the singers; but in the second verse 
the pure vibrant notes came out with confidence, 
and then for two lines the song was little more 
than a duet between Lon and the rector’s vigorous 





drifts that Teddy discovered bears on every hand. 
He was not at all alarmed, however, for he was 
sure his father was a match for a thousand bears. 

By and by the road entered the curious inverted 
dark of Dorchester woods, where all the light 
seemed to come from the white snow under the 
trees rather than from the dark sky above them. 
At this stage of the journey Teddy retired under 
the huffalo-robes, and went to sleep in the bottom 
of the pung. 

The horse jogged slowly along the somewhat 
heavy road. 
the soft, pushing whisper of the runners. 
and the rector talked in quiet voices, attuned to 
the solemn hush of the great forest. 

** What's that?’ 

Lou shivered up closer to the rector as she 
spoke, and glanced nervously into the dark woods 
whence a sound had come. ‘The rector did not 
answer at once, but instinctively seized the whip, 
and tightened the reins as a signal to Old Jerry to 
move-on faster. 

The horse needed no signal, but awoke into an 
eager trot which would have become a gallop had 
the rector permitted. 


Again came the sound, this time a little nearer, | 
and still apparently just abreast of the pung, | 


but deep in the woods. It was a bitter, long, 


The bells jingled drowsily amid | 
Lou | 


The panther appeared again in four or five 
| minutes, returning to the road, and leaping along 


| some forty or fifty feet behind the sleigh. His 


| pace was a very curious disjointed, india-rubbery | 


spring, which rapidly closed up on the fugitives. 
Then round swung Lou's long instrument again, 
and at its piercing ery the animal again shrank 
| back. This time, however, he kept to the road, 
and the moment Lou paused for breath 
resumed the chase. 

“Save your breath, child,’’ exclaimed the 
rector, as Lou again put the slender tube to her 
lips. “Save your breath, and let him have it 
ferociously when he begins to get too near." 
| The animal came within twenty or thirty feet 
|again, and then Lou greeted him with an ear- 
splitting blast, and he fell back. Again and again 
the tactics were repeated. Lou tried a thrilling 





cadenza; it was too much for the brute’s nerves. | 


| He could not comprehend a girl with such a pen- 
| etrating voice, and he could not screw up his 
| courage to a closer investigation of the marvel. 
At last the animal seemed to resolve on a change 
of procedure. Plunging into the woods he made 
an effort to get ahead of the sleigh. Old Jerry 
was showing signs of exhaustion, but the rector 
roused him to an extra spurt—and there, just 


| ahead, was the opening of Fillmore’s settlement. 


Frightened at the speed, | 


But Teddy, between his | 


he | 


«Blow, Lou, blow!’’ shouted the rector; and as 
the panther made a dash to intercept the sleigh, it 
found itself in too close proximity to the strange- 
voiced phenomenon in the pung, and sprang 

| backward with an angry snarl. 
| As Lou’s breath failed from her dry lips, the 
| sleigh dashed out into the open. A dog bayed 
angrily from the nearest farm-house, and the 
panther stopped short on the edge of the wood. 
The rector drove into the farm-yard, and Old 
Jerry stopped, shivering as if he would fall 
| between the shafts. 
| After the story had been told, and Jerry had 
been stabled and rubbed down, the rector resumed 
his journey with a fresh horse, having no fear 
that the panther would venture across the cleared 
| lands. Three of the settlers started out forthwith, 
}and following the tracks in the new snow, suc- 
| ceeded in shooting the wild beast after a chase of 
| two or three hours. 

The adventure supplied the country-side all that 
winter with a theme for conversation, and about 
Lou’s clarionet there gathered a halo of romance 
that drew rousing congregations to the parish 
church, where its music was to be heard every 
alternate Sunday evening. 

Cuartrs G. D. Roperts. 





For the Companion. 


WHERE CHRISTMAS IS HOT. 
I ask 


‘‘Pawdon what have 
there ?”’ 

“A can of peaches,’’ 1 answered, and at the 
same time made a mental note of the fact that, 
judging by his accent, my questioner was an 
Englishman. ‘*And what have you?’ I asked 
in my turn. 

‘A half-pound case of smoked beef,’’ said he. 
‘T was about to propose that we divide."’ 

“All right,’ said I, making room for him on 
the dusty board where I had sat down to make 
my dinner off that one can of peaches. ‘That 
will give us each two courses instead of one.” 

“Precisely. Shall we take the smoked beef 
tirst ?”’ 

‘*With all my heart, and the sooner the better. 
I have had nothing to eat to-day,’ 1 replied. 

‘“My own case,”’ he replied. Cutting open the 
smoked beef can, he made a fair division of it on 
the board, for we had no plates. He was a young 
man, rather tall, of light complexion and of good 
general appearance, save that his clothing was 
worn and dusty. 

We were wayfarers on the road near Kimberly, 
in the South African diamond diggings, where, it 
was evident, we had both been unsuceessful 
venturers. We were about six hundred miles 

from Cape Town, the capital of Caye 
Colony. 

As he surveyed me, he said, “An 
American, I fancy ?”* 

“You are right, and you are an 
Englishman. We are both a little down 
on our luck, I guess.”’ 

“Otherwise we should not be dining 
thus sumptuously. How do you like 
South Africa, Kimberly and diamond- 
digging ?”’ 

“Do I look as if I liked it ?”’ 

‘Hardly, perhaps. May I ask if you 
have anything in view ?”’ 

“Only a long walk back to Cape 
Town, and a bare chance of working 
my passage home.” 

‘I have had in my mind a somewhat 
similar prospect,’ said my chance ac- 
quaintance, noting with interest my 
movements as I cut open the can of 
peaches. 

**And I propose to start when we have 
finished this can of peaches,”’ 1 observed. 

“It’s a rawther stiff walk; but if you don't 
| mind, I’ll bear you company.” 

| ‘Good; but you will have little to gain from 
my society. I’m dead broke, and my name is 
Loomis.” 

“I regret to say that my own financial condition 
| can be described by that term better than any 
other. And my name is Soley.” 

We ate the peaches, divided and drank the 
juice in the can, then got up and started to walk 
six hundred miles. 

We had taken a hundred steps, perhaps, when 
we met a bullock team, driven by an Irishman. 
His wagon was loaded with cabbage-heads, and 
he was going into Kimberly. 

“How much for a cabbage to-day, Pat?” 
demanded my fellow-traveller, as he motioned to 
the driver to stop. 

““T’ree an’ sixpence, sor. It's a shame to ax 
it, begorra, but me boss tould me the price. 
Faix, in the ould counthry ye cud buy a dhray- 
load of ’em for the money! But the throuble 
wid this counthry is, there’s nothing to ate in it, 
ane.” 

‘‘Who is your boss, Pat ?’’ 

‘A murtherin’ ould Dutchman livin’ down on 
the Modder, sor. Ne’er a sthroke av wark will 
he do from marnin’ till night, sor, but sit and 
shmoke all day long. But it’s little a man nades 
iver do whin he can get t’ree an’ six for a cabbage- 
head! Whin I kem away in the marnin’ the 
ould man he bawls afther me, an’ says he, ‘Pat! 
Pat!’ says he. An’ he tould me in his outlandish 
lingo to fetch home some help for the farrum, so 
he did. An’ him wid four sthrappin’ sons, an’ 


me, you 


may 
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them niver turnin’ a hand, barrin’ it’s to shmoke 
an’ dhrink beer!” 

Soley glanced inquiringly at me. 
meaning. 

“What wages does he give?” 

“A crown a day, sor.” 

“Do you think he would hire my friend and me 
here, Pat?” 

“Bedad, then, I do! But how long would you 
stop? Not long, for it’s beast-like they live, an’ no 
mishtake.” 

To live like a beast is better, perhaps, than not 
to live atall. As an alternative to a walk of six 
hundred miles, with no assured means of suste- 
nance on the way, Soley and I journeyed with Pat 
in his bullock cart that night to a typical Griqua- 
Land homestead of Dutch Boers, situated on a 
kloof, or “run,” near the Modder River. We were 
prepared to become agricultural laborers, and had 
an eye to cabbage-heads rather than to Koh-i-noors. 

The proprietor of the farm, Mynheer Huyde 
coper, and his wife, Frau Emma, two immensely 
corpulent persons, received us with slow but 
kindly cordiality, offered us boiled mutton and 
cabbage, and sent us to lodge in an extremely 
warm loft of a low-roofed building adjoining the 
untidy farm-house. 

Breakfast consisted of cold boiled mutton and 
cabbage again. Through Pat we then reported 
ourselves ready to go to work, but the Huydecopers 
would not permit us to work during our first day 
with them. Pat told us, from them, that we were 
“to look round.” 

So we spent the day looking around, though we 
found nothing new whatever to look at, and in fact 
it was not till the third day that we succeeded in 
getting to work. These Dutch colonists set no 
value upon time. 

The season was the South African spring. I 
think it was on the ninth day of September that we 
arrived, but our employer appeared to be in no 
hurry to get in a crop. 

The farm consisted of an unpicturesque group 
of low buildings on a large tract of land along the 
bank of the Modder. So arid was the soil that 
irrigation was necessary to raise a crop, and s0 
covered with small stones that to clear an acre of 
them required the labor of a man for a week. 

Through the kloof ran a rivulet—a considerable 
brook in the wet season. The water for the irri- 
gation of the fields was conducted in ditches from 
a succession of eight ponds formed by dams built 
across the kloof. 

Clearing land of stone with a team of bullocks 
and a stone-boat, or drag, and drawing the stone 
to the kloof to strengthen the dams was our work 
for five long, weary weeks, at five English shillings 
per day. 

During that time we had learned something of 
the possible profits of raising farm products for 
the Kimberly market. As a result of his medita- 
tions upon this matter, one day at about this time 
Soley proposed to me that we should secure a 
tract of land, and make a venture of that sort 
ourselves. 

Soley was an intelligent, well-educated young 
man, and I had already learned that he was quite 
willing to do his share of labor. If he was content 
to take me as a partner, I felt satisfied to take 
him. 

We laid our plans, and at length made our 
employer an offer to take fifty acres of his stony 
land, with privileges of water from the skloof, on 
shares, giving him one-third of what we raised. 

Our friend Pat conducted the negotiations for us, 
for neither Soley nor myself had yet learned any 
Dutch. Pat himself knew but little, and perhaps 
it was partly for this reason that several days were 
required to make the Huydecopers comprehend 
our proposition. 

“I’ve tould him and tould him,” said Pat, when 
we inquired as to the matter. “Clane an’ clare I’ve 
egshplained it entoirely, but ivery blessed hour he 
do be axin’ me to egshplain it all over to him agin. 


I saw his 


He has it straight enough, but begorra it will take | 


a month for it to sthrike into his ould head!” 

Meantime we waited. After we had quite lost 
all patience, and had concluded that the old Myn 
heer was merely laughing at us, he and his frau 
comprehended what we desired. They sent for us 
to come into the sitting-room. There, with many 
broad smiles and hand-shakes, they had Pat tell 
us that we were not only entirely welcome to the 
land we had described and a share of the water, 
rent free, but that, if we desired to settle there as 
neighbors, they would supply us with everything 
we wished. 

This was kindness indeed! 

“Ye see,” said Pat, after we had expressed our 
thanks, shaken hands many times more and gone 
out, **ye see it’s not a bad sort of paypel they are, 
if only ye can have patience wid ’em! They’ll 
spind days an’ days a-smoilin’ an’ a-smofiin’ at ye, 
till it’s wild ye’ll be gettin’ wid ‘em. But they 
mane well.” 

Soley and I began to clear land of stone on the 
other side of the //oof from the Huydecoper farm, 
and in the course of a week had two acres ready 
for breaking and planting to garden vegetables. 
We had already sent for seeds of various kinds to 
Cape Town, and although we were a little late in 
our farming that season, what we planted thrived 
well. 

We used the brown, angular stones which covered 
the ground to lay a new dam in the kloof and for 
building a house. 

Such a house! First of all we built our chimney 
of clay and flat stones. It was a huge affair, 
neither round nor square in contour, six feet at 
least in diameter, but not more than twelve feet 
high. We constructed a great stone fireplace, 
although fuel was somewhat scarce in that vicinity. 

After building our chimney, we made our house 
around it by carrying up stone walls, laid in clay, 
to a height of eight feet on all sides of the chim 
hey, and then thatching with bushes and coarse 
hay. It was a primitive residence, but soon took 
on the aspect of home to us. 

In November we were beginning to irrigate our 
crop and do our weeding out. The weather was 
hot, and getting hotter daily, but it was not till 
toward Christmas that we realized what 
weather in South Africa really means. 


hot | 


| 








The ground was as dry as powder. The store of | small revolver on a shelf inside. Such a dilemma! 


water in the kloof was shrinking away. We heard | All the while lightning was flashing sharply and 


tidings of devastating flocks of locusts in the 
valley of the Vaal river, fifty miles away. 

Despite the heat, Soley declared that Christmas 
must not pass without our having at least a better 
dinner than usual. From a Boer living four miles 
farther down the Modder we secured a haunch of 
beef and a brace of chickens, and cooked them, as 
well as a lot of young vegetables, in our stone oven 
out of doors. 

There was not a person whom we could invite 
to share our dinner except our friend Pat, who 
alone of the people at Mynheer Huydecoper’s 
could appreciate an Anglo-Saxon dinner. 

The afternoon was broiling hot. 1 am confident 
the mercury must have stood ata hundred degrees. 
Pat made his appearance, complaining bitterly of 
the heat, a few minutes before sunset. As we sat 
down to table, just within our door, a great black 
bank of clouds rose in the west, darkening the 
garish landscape, and casting a grateful shadow 
across the heated brown plains. 

We talked of snow and ice, skating and sleigh- 
rides. Pat, who was a County Kerry lad, pictured 
to us the wintry surges breaking outside Valentia 
Harbor. 

It was approaching dusk as we proceeded with 
our dinner, and talked of other Christmases. I 
was sitting with my back to the door, carving the 
second of the two chickens. Soley sat at my right 
and Pat was opposite me, next the fireplace. The 
solemn rumbling of thunder was heard at intervals. 

Suddenly, in the middle of his ready talk, with 
fork half-raised to his mouth, Pat paused as if 
turned to stone! A look of horror was on his 
tanned visage; his stubby hair actually rose on his 
forehead, his mouth opened, he seemed to gasp. 
His eyes were directed past me—and I turned 
instantly. 

There in the open door stood an enormous lion! 





thunder jarred the earth. 

Pat’s shouts were not to be ignored. I seizeda 
small crowbar. Soley caught up the plow-beam 
from the door. We determined to rush in, and with 
this intention pulled the door open. 

Out leaped Pat. In the dusk I almost struck him 
with the crowbar. Soley instantly shut the door 
again. 

“Are you hurt, Pat?” I cried. 

“Not a seratch!” exclaimed Pat, his voice trem- 
bling. ‘‘But whoy did ye shut me in wid the baste?” 

“Where is he?” shouted Soley. 

“Up the chimly, begorra!” 

We both jumped back from the door, and stared 
at the top of the stone chimney. There was nothing 
in sight; but as the thunder ceased rolling for an 
instant, we heard a scratching and rattling inside. 

“Hark to him climbin’!” cried Pat, making for | 
the door again. ‘Bedad, if the baste is comin’ out 
I’m goin’ in agin!” 

I saw something dark thrust up atthe top of the 
chimney, which a flash of lightning showed to be 
one of the lion’s paws. When Soley shut the cabin 
the broad-mouthed fireplace down which 
light came probably seemed to the lion a hole by 








door, 





which he might escape. 

“He will get out there!” Soley exclaimed, when | 
we saw the lion’s paw at the top; so we made 
ready to take refuge inside the door. But on a 
sudden the collapsed and sunk 
down, lion and all together, with a hollow rattling 
which blended with the rumbling thunder-peals. 
Great drops of rain were beginning to fall. 

Expecting to see the lion leap out at the gap in 
the roof, we all three now took to our heels in the 
direction of the Huydecopers. The distance was | 
nearly half a mile. But we made great time till | 
we were over the kloof. 

Rain was falling in sheets as we ran into the old | 





whole chimney 





An Uninvited Guest. 


Lions and leopards occasionally caught the horses 
and cattle of the Dutch farmers; but we had not 
seen-one before. The great brute was not ten feet 
distant from the back of the bench on which I sat! 

Soley had seen him, for as I turned, he said in a 
low tone, “It’s a lion, Loomis!” and snatching up 
the platter of beef, he dashed it at the beast’s 
head. 

I jumped up, sending dishes and dinner flying 
over Pat. At the same moment something that felt 
like a bar of iron—it was the lion’s outstretched 
paw as he sprang—struck me across the back and 
projected me headlong against the rough deal door 
of our inner room. 

My arms and head knocked the door open; and 
I fell through the doorway half-stunned and feeling 
asif my back were broken. Bat I heard a horrible 
yell from Pat behind me; and scrambling forward, 
shoved the door back in place and tried to hold it 
there. 

It was a cowardly act, I fear. I have never liked 
to think of it. I acted from instinct rather than 
reason; I had not time to reason. Yet I had an 
idea of the situation. I thought that Pat was done 
for, and that Soley had run out at the door behind 
the lion, after the beast sprang. 

I was right about Soley. When the lion sprang 
at me, he dashed out of doors, and obeying an 
impulse much like my own, shut the outside door, 
buttoned it, and set his back against it. 

That looked cowardly, too,—to shut us up with 
the lion! But it proved the wisest thing he could 
have done. 

Missing his spring at me, and perhaps confused 
a little by Pat’s yells and the racket of dishes and 
tinware, the beast came in violent contact with the 
outstanding stone jamb of the fireplace, turned 
around, and seeing the door closing, leaped against 
it to get out. 

The door opened outward, and Soley said 
afterward that the shock threw him bodily back 
ward. But the button held. Catching up a plow- 
beam lying hard by, Soley planted it against the 
door as a prop. 

There were no glass windows in our cabin, but in 
the inner room we had left a hole in the stone wall, 
two feet high by a foot and a half wide. This had 
a shutter of boards. After a moment or two I 
pulled our bedstead against the door, jumped out 
at the window-hole, and ran around the corner. 

“Thank God!” said Soley, ‘‘you’re out. He’s got 
Pat. What shall we do? If I open the door the 
lion will run off- with him.” 

“Murdther! Murdther! Hilp! Hilp!” shouted 
Pat, inside. We, of course, supposed the lion had 
him. 

Both of us were without arms, though we had a 





Boer’s house, where Pat made known something of 
our adventure. 

Huydecoper’s sons possessed several old smooth 
guns of portentous size and weight; but 
always had declared that it would be as 
much as one’s life was worth to fire one of them 

The family had been celebrating Yule after a 
fashion of their own; and none of the men were 
in good condition that night to set off on a lion 


bore 


Soley 


hunt. Moreover, the rain fell tremendously, and 
as the evening had grown very dark, and no 


lantern could be found, we concluded to remain in 
shelter. 

Early in the morning, while the Huydecopers 
still slept, Pat found three old guns and a quantity 
of ammunition. We loaded the guns with four or 
five bullets each and went across to our cabin. 

The chimney had sunk out of sight below the 
roof; but the door was fast, with the plow-beam 
against it. 

“Probably the old beggar didn’t stop long after 
we left,” said Soley. 

All was quiet; and after a look about, I took 
down the prop and opened the door, and was about 
to step inside, when I heard a noise in the inner 
room. 

I had barely time to hurry out, when the lion 
made a dash through the inner door! He plumped 
against the outer door just as we clapped it to. 
For about half a minute we bad all we could do to 
hold it together. 

Presently we secured it with the brace, and then 
stood, panting, for some moments, deliberating 
what to do next. 

The chimney stones had not settled down through 
the cabin roof far enough to enable the lion to get 
up past them. He had been a prisoner there all 
night. 

We went around quietly to the hole in the back 
wall where the shutter was hung. Soley pushed it 
aside, and thrust in the muzzle of his gun. The 
lion heard the noise and rushed back into the inner 
room, with the first growl] we had heard from him. 

As he dashed through the doorway, Soley fired 
at him, at short range. 

The resolute beast sprang clear to the aperture, 
however, and would have come out upon us, had 
the hole been large enough to allow his huge head 
and shoulders to pass through. He fell back and 
we shot him again, this time inflicting a fatal 
wound. But his growls and roars were frightful 
for several minutes. 

It was a large male lion, with very thick, dark 
tinted mane. The teeth indicated that it was an 
old animal; and the Huydecopers asserted that it 
was not under fourteen years of age. Its body 
would have equalled in weight that of an average 
two-year-old bullock. 


1. 
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Lions have about us since, but never s« 
boldly as this one on that hot Christmas night. | 
may add that we have found farming much more 


profitable than diamond-digging. 


come 


G. P. Loomis. 
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TO GROW IN GOODNESS. 


Keep the spirit pure 
From worldly taint by the repellent strength 
Of virtue. Think on noble thoughts and deeds 
Ever. Still count the rosary of truth, 
And practise precepts which are proven wise 
Philip James Bailey. 


<-o- 
For the Companion 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR IN 
BULGARIA. 


In Bulgaria Christmas and New Year, like the 
other principal holidays and festivals, are cele 
brated with peculiar ceremonies. 

The actual celebration of the great festival 
begins on Budni-vecher, or Christmas eve, with 
many rites best observed in the rural districts. 
The ceremonies performed in and around the 
house, or at the table; the special words said, the 
special functions performed by each member of 
the family, according to his position as parent o1 
child; the straw brought in for the family to sleep 
on—or rather to lie on, for there can be no sleeping 
on Budni-vecher—all have their meaning and inter 
pretation. These and many other rites occupy the 
whole night. 

The most imposing of all are the performances 
of a visiting party called “Koledars”—Koleda 
being the popular name for Christmas in Bulgaria 

The Koledars are a jolly band of men and boys, 
who go about to proclaim the end of the long and 
wearisome fasting, and the advent of 
Christmas with its joys, songs and festivities. 

A well-organized band of Koleda-heralds has 
seven indispensable members—the Old Man, the 
Old Woman, the Crumb-picker and the 
Singers. 


season of 


Four 


The Old Man, who is generally a young one in 
disguise, is the leader of the company. The more 
comical his apparel, the better it becomes his 
office. The sceptre in his hands is suggestive of 
the autocratic réle of its owner. This is a huge 
club, with a long handle and heavy, round head, 
often painted in various colors. 

The Old Woman is a young fellow commonly 
attired as an ancient woman, to mate the antique 
leader, but sometimes arrayed as a young bride. 
Like the Old Man, the Old Woman must be a good 
jester and clown. 

His part is to ridicule by farcical mimicry the 
supposed weaknesses of the women-folk, and he 
does it to the immense amusement of the villagers 

The Crumb-picker, vulgarly termed by the crowd 
“the donkey,” carries the bags with the presents 
which the band receives at each house it visits. 

The Four Singers are chosen for their fine voices 
and good memory. At every house they sing 
Christmas one for each member of the 
family, from memory, as they are all illiterate. 
The Four Singers do not sing different parts, nor 
all four sing at the same time, but two by two sing 
inturn. Thus they express in song the sentiments 
of the Koledars toward each household visited. 

Followed by the whole younger generation, the 
band starts on its errand. The movement of the 
throng from one house to another is signalled by 
the unrestrained shouts of the crowd, answered 
vociferously by a hundred startled dogs, the ever 
vigilant sentinels of a Bulgarian village. 

No weather can prevent this walk-as-you-please 
march. Every fun-loving boy in the village will be 
found in the jovial procession of the Koledars. 

Boys who want presents must become Koledars 
and work hard for them, for Santa Claus is unknown 
in Bulgaria, and Saint Nicholas, though not an 
entire stranger, is strangely ungenerous toward his 
This unkindness of the 
old saint is the more remarkable because, not many 
days previous to Christmas, they have a special 
feast-day for him. 

Annually on that day all Bulgarians suspend 
their work. Many families honor Saint Nicholas 
with special sacrificial offerings, 
tities of wine are consumed—all in his honor. 

The songs of the contain little 
and less poetry, and their melody is far from being 
sublime; but they are interesting for the peculiar 
faith and life they illustrate. Both the words and 
the melodies have originated with the people, the 
illiterate and rustic from whose 
was recently taken down the following fair sample 
of the Legendary Christmas Song: 


songs, 


Bulgarian worshippers 


and Jarge quan 


Koledars sense 


reciters, mouth 


‘‘Long she suffered—Mother of God,— 
From Ignatius to Koleda; 
When arrived the Koleda-day 
She gave birth to a little child; 
Had a son who was a Young God. 
Wrapping him in silken dresses, 
Putting him in golden cradle, 
Off she started up the Jordan, 
Up the Jordan, down the Jordan. 
Meeting-met she Saint Nicholas, 
Saint Nicholas, the Mariner. 
Quoth to him the Mother of God 
‘Good the meeting! Saint Nicholas, 
Saint Nicholas, the Mariner.’ 
Answering said Saint Nicholas, 
Saint Nicholas, the Mariner: 
‘May God good grant! Mother of Goud 
Whence comest thou, whither goest?’ 
Answering said Mother of God: 
‘Praise to thee be! Saint Nicholas, 
Saint Nicholas, the Mariner. 
As thou askest, I will tell thee; 
I will tell thee, nor deceive thee: 
I have started in search of thee, 
To baptize my son, the Young God.’ 
Answering said Saint Nicholas, 
Saint Nicholas, the Mariner: 
‘Praise to thee be! Mother of God 
Neither can I, nor yet dare I 
Baptize thy son, the Young God; 
For I fear John, John the Baptist: 
He has christened Earth and Heaven, 
He shall christen him, the Young God.’ ”’ 


The legendary poem then goes on to relate that 
the Virgin resumes her journey up and down the 
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eaten, seeking some saint to bapties ee Son. 
She meets Saint Elias, the Thunderer. He greets | 


her exactly as Saint Nicholas had done, and she | 
prefers her request to him. 
perform the function which belongs to Saint John | 



































the Baptist. 

One after anoth- 
er she encounters 
Saint Peter, Saint 
George and other 
saints, but they all 
decline, for fear of 
Saint John, whose 
baptismal function 
is not to be usurp- 
ed. A stranger 
would find the 
repetition weari- 
some, but the song 
is greatly appre- 
ciated by the Bul- 
garians. 

At last the Moth- 
er of God meets 
the saint whom all the others had dreaded so 
much—Saint John the Baptist himself: 

“Joyously he, John the Baptist, 

Joyously and most merrily— 

Pushing back his gilded robes, 

Turning up his silken sleeves— 

Took the child in his snow-white hands: 
There surrounded by six angels, 

By six angels, six-winged angels, 

He who christened Earth and Heaven 
Christened also, thus, the Young God.” 





Of all the songs chanted by the Koledars the 
above comes the nearest to the event they cele- | 
brate. The other songs are merely good wishes 
to the family visited. They wish prosperity to | 
their hospitable host; that good children may 
grow up to him, and that his fields and herds | 
may yield abundantly. | 

When the singing is done the company receives | 
gifts in the form of loaves of bread, of a shape | 
peculiar to the occasion, pork, cheese and some- 
times money. The Old Man, taking the presents 
one by one, recites a canto of acknowledgment 
for each present; one for the money, another for 
the cake, and so on. After the singing is over 
the merry Koledars rush out, and with shouts 
and dancing, reach another house, where similar 
scenes are enacted. 

The old folks spend Koleda-day in feasting to 
make up for the long fast that preceded it, and the 
young pass it in merry-making and dancing a 
national dance called “‘horoh.”’ 

With the dawn of the first day of January 
(Old Style), little boys run about the village with 
branches of the cornel-tree in their hands, and 
salute the people with “A Happy New Year!” 
Entering each house, they tap the inmates with 
the branches, and extend to them in a formula 
the compliments of the season. In return the 
little fellows receive, gifts of money or eatables. 

The girls on the same day have a peculiar way 
of prying into the secrets of the future. On 
New Year’s eve all who wish to know what is in 
store for them bring their finger-rings, or any 
other kind of trinkets, and drop them into a 
kettle filled with water. A chosen maid watches 
over the kettle during that night. On New Year’s 
morning she brings it to an opén place, usually 
in the middle of the village, and there it is soon 
surrounded by an eager crowd, pressing to hear 
the oracle. 

The kettle is covered with a cloth, so that the 
articles in it aré not visible. After several turns 
of the “‘horoh,”’ or national dance, around it, 
several persons are selected to act as a kind of 
mediums for the prophecy. They must be meal 
or women who can turn handsome phrases. 

Now, when everything is ready, the chosen 
mouthpieces of the gods, so to speak, begin in a 
loud voice : 

“The girl who is going to marry the best young 
fellow in Vakarel’’ (or whatever the name of the | 





village may be), “that lucky creature who is to | 





wal the pete of our hamlet, let her Gageeuitis} 
come out!” 
The chosen maid now puts her arm under the 


the kettle, brings out one of the rings. Happy 


THE YOUTHS — COMPANION. | 
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taining life upon the earth by its radiations, cannot 
be more than twenty million years old. 
These conclusions are based upon what is 


He, too, refuses to | cover, and thrusting her hand to the bottom of | known of the rate of cooling of heated masses. 


It will be observed that only the minimum 


the girl whose finger- | geologic time estimate can possibly be adinitted if 
ring it chances to be! | 


Or the prophets may 
proceed, with less 
specific declarations, 
like this : **To the man 
or woman whom the 
New Year brings the 
greatest success, the 
richest 
his or her finger-ring 
come out!’’ 
And so on. 


are infallible. 


witnessed in my child- 
hood and have de- 
scribed in this article 
differ somewhat in 
various localities and 
villages, and in 
cities most of them 


doned altogether. 
Since the liberation 


they have been 
placed by less primi- 


Indeed, 
so long preserved because of the people’s isolation 


in many villages. the ancient customs, 
from the advanced Christian world, are now 
rapidly disappearing before the influx of Western 
civilization and Western ideas. 

This statement, however, does not apply to the 
national circling dance, the ‘‘horoh,’’ which is 
still universal in Bulgaria, and the most popular 
of all the amusements of the country. 

Stoyan K. VATRALSKY. 
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For the Companion. 
GIVING. 


Unto the erring, chari 
Unto the suff’ri swite relief, 
Unto the sad our be 
A tender sympathy wa grief— 
Our time for giving fs so brief. 
Mrs. McVEAN-ADAMS. 
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HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 

While geologists have succeeded in tracing the 
order of the deposition of the various strata of 
rocks forming the crust of the earth, and astron- 
omers have satisfied themselves that the original 
condition of the globe was that of a nebulous 
mass, yet the astronomers and the geologists are 
not able to agree upon any precise measure of the 
time that has elapsed since the earth began. 

In fact there is something resembling a dispute 
between these two classes of scientific men on 
this subject. The geologists call for far longer 
intervals of time than the astronomers and physi- 
cists think can possibly. have elapsed during the 
development of our planet. 

But there is by no means a perfect agreement 
among geologists on this question. How far 
apart their various estimates of time are was well 
shown in a paper read at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Rochester last summer, by Mr. W. J. 
McGee. 

In a table of geologic chronology the age of the 
earth was set down at fifteen million million years 
according to the maximum estimate, at fifteen 
billion years according to the mean estimate, and 
at twenty million years according to the minimum 
estimate. 

This means that some geologists make the age 
of the earth seven hundred and fifty thousand 
times as great as do some others. For every day 
of the earth’s life allowed by those who make its 
age twenty million years, those who estimate it 
at the highest figure allow more than two thou- 


| sand years. 


Over against these estimates may be placed Sir 
William Thompson’s conclusion that not more 
than one hundred million years can have elapsed 
since the solar system began to be formed out of 
the original nebula, and the conclusion of other 
physicists that the sun, as a body capable of sus- 


have now been aban- | 


blessing — let | 


the conclusions of the physicists are correct; yet 


there is probably no geologist to-day who would | 


be content with that minimum. 
His studies lead him to believe that the earth 


must be very much more than twenty million or | 
even one hundred million years old. Some recent | 


investigations, for instance, lead to the conclu- 


sion, indicated by Mr. McGee, that the earliest | 


known invasion of the ice during the glacial 


| epochs upon this continent occurred as long as 


| ten million years ago, and yet the glacial epochs | 
Many | 


| 


The customs that 1) 


the | | 
if 


of Bulgaria, in 1878, | 
re- | 


the ceremonies even | 











belong only to the later stages of the earth's 


a simple soul believes | history. 
that these prophecies | 


The period of time during which man has lived 
upon the earth is very short in comparison with 
the whole interval covered by the development of 
the planet. 

Those early ages when only the simplest forms | 
of living things had made their appearance, and 
those yet earlier ages when no life of any kind | 
had appeared upon the earth, include by far the 
greater part of its history. 

But it is evident, from what has been exhibited 


above, that we cannot as yet really measure the | 


age of the earth by years or by centuries. 


too great. Our means of time measurement are 
too incomplete. Perhaps some time more accurate 
information on this subject may be obtained, but 
at present we can only say that the earth is very, 
very old. 
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For the Companion. 
THE UNEXPRESSED. 


The monarch of the forest plays his part 
With r effect, when caged within our reach ; 
And thoughts are native to the human heart 
Which lose their greatness when constrained by speech : 
In the vast solitudes of every soul 
What mighty — sz move with kingly wend, 
What voices through the depths of being ro 
That e’er they reach the outer world are rq 


ROBERT WHITAKER. 
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GOING TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
As the time draws near for the formal opening 





of the World’s Fair in Chicago, interest’ in the | 
preparations for receiving next year’s, visitors | 


grows more general. It has been estimated that 


the number of visitors may easily go above | 


twenty-five millions; an average, if each visitor 
were to stay at Chicago only twenty-four hours, 
of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand extra 
people per day. 

The first question that comes up, therefore, is 
how these people are to be carried to and from 
Chicago. 
railroads leading to that city will certainly be 
something beyond all precedent. 

One railroad which may be taken as a fair 
example of the great “trunk lines’’ 
between the East and Chicago averages a traffic 


of less than sixteen thousand passengers per day ; | 


and although the road is fourteen hundred miles 
long, the average journey of each passenger is 
only forty-two miles. 

But the daily list of one hundred and fifty 
thousand World’s Fair passengers will consist 
largely of people travelling long distances. There 
are not much more than a dozen great railroads 
to carry them into Chicago. 
roads, therefore, must run at least double their 
present daily number of through and local trains. 

To do this they must buy new cars and new 
locomotives. The running of unusually frequent 
passenger-trains will necessarily interfere with 
the regular movement of freight-trains. There- 
fore, if the companies do not wish to lose money 
on their freight service, from which comes the 
largest part of their profits, they must lay new 
tracks, build new road-bed, and construct new 
bridges. 

In fact, every railroad leading into Chicago has 
been for a year past, and still is, spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every month for 
what railroad men call ‘“‘new equipment.’ 

Then there is the question of railway fares to 
Chicago. Are they or are they not to be cheaper 
than regular fares, and how much cheaper? 
Some railroad men believe that fares will be 
greatly reduced; others that they will not. A 
month ago the presidents of the railroads between 
New York and Chicago announced, after confer- 
ence, that passenger rates would not be materially 
reduced, except for slow trains. 

Some of them declared that the railroads had 
the right to put up charges on the heavy travel, 
as much as the tradesinen and hotel-keepers of 
Chicago; but railroad competition is very keen, 
and it is doubtful if any agreement in advance 
can prevent a lowering of rates. 

In Chicago itself, the building of new hotels to 
accommodate guests is going on with wonderful 
rapidity. The price of land for such purposes 
has advanced, and people already owning houses 
in the city are renting them, often at extravagant 
prices, to other people who wish to open boarding- 


| houses and restaurants. 


How necessary all this increase of accommoda- 
tions is may be judged from the fact that at last 
June's Democratic National Convention the 
Chicago hotels were hardly numerous enough to 
entertain all the visitors. 

Not the least curious of all arrangements for 


The | 
discrepancies between the different estimates are | 


The increase in passenger travel on the | 


running | 


Most of these rail- | 
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| the Fair is the formation of companies and 
societies which, for fixed payments in advance, 
| guarantee to take subscribers to Chicago, lodge 
them for a definite period while they are there, 
and carry them home again. 

Some of these organizations, with a very large 
| membership, are made up on the ‘instalment 
pian’? of monthly payments, and subscribers 
| have been sending in their monthly advance sub- 
scriptions for six or eight months already. 
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UNCONSCIOUS THIEVES. 


| Guy, the bookseller, and the founder of the great 
hospital in London, was noted during his life for 
| his niggardly economy. He never married, and 
| lived usually in the back part of his shop. He 
| Was accustomed to sleep upon an old bench, and to 
| eat using his counter for a table, and a newspaper 
| as a cloth. 

One evening a well-known miser, to whom had 
been given the sobriquet of “Vulture” Hopkins, 
called upon him to gather some hints in the art of 
economy. Mr. Guy lighted a candle, inspected the 
visitor, and asked his business. 

| “To discuss your methods of saving money,” 
was the reply. 

“We can do that in the dark,” said Guy, 

| out the light. 

“Sir, you are my master in the art,” answered 

Hopkins, promptly rising. “I need ask no farther. 
| I see where your secret lies.” 

Guy, by his hard dealings, drove from him all 
his friends and relatives, and died leaving most of 
his riches to be well used in charity. 

A Quaker possessed of great wealth died in this 
country not long ago, whose methods of life were 
| almost identical with those of this English philan- 
| thropist. His vast banking business was carried 
| on in two stifling rooms, in which worked under- 
paid and overworked clerks. 
| His lodging and dress were those of a beggar. 
| He delighted in tricking the keeper of the little 


blowing 


café where he dined out of a double portion of 
bread, which he carried away to be eaten for his 
next day’s breakfast. He allowed his brothers 
| and sisters to struggle with sickness and poverty 
| without the help of a penny or a kind word. 
| When he died he bequeathed an immense 
| property to found an institution of learning. 

flow shall we read these puzzles in human 
nature? Did the noble end justify the unjust 
means? 

The answer is plain. These men may have had 
a right to starve themselves, to clothe themselves 
like beggars, to sit in the dark in order to save a 
tallow candle if they chose to do so in order to 
accomplish a great purpose. 

But when they withheld from their work-people 
their full wages, when they cheated their kinsfolk 
and fellow-beings of the kindness and the aid 
and personal influence for good which God meant 
them to give, they practised not the virtue of 
| economy, but the crime of theft. 


——— 
HE PAID THE 


Mr. George William Curtis, who died lately, is 
| known to most of the readers of The Companion as 
| the author of several books which rank high in 
American literature from their sincere purpose, 
and their strong and limpid style; as the editor of 
the Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine, and also as 
| a statesman whose clear insight and just, moderate 
sars in 


DEBT. 


| views had made him a power for many y 
American politics. 

But an anecdote which is well-authenticated and 
which crept into print only after his death shows 
him in still another light. 

It is stated that Mr. Curtis was at one time a 
special partner in a business firm, which, owing to 
no fault of his, failed. As the liabilities of the 
special partner were limited, Mr. Curtis was not 
legally responsible for the debts of the firm. But 
he believed himself to be morally responsible for 
them, and quietly set to work to pay them. 

This task required the arduous and constant 
labor of years. Much of the money was made by 
lecturing. Mr. Curtis travelled incessantly, under- 
going many hardships and prolonged absences from 
his family. Every dollar that he could save was 
given to this object. 

The last penny was paid years ago. A proof of 
how heavy and distasteful the work had been to 
Mr. Curtis is the fact that no inducement could 
|afterward persuade him to go upon the lecture 
platform. 

His chivalric honesty or honor will impress 
| almost every reader as a finer trait of character 
than the power to write attractive essays, or to 
form a shrewd judgment on political affairs. Yet 
while very few men could write books or leading 
articles such as those written by Mr. Curtis, any 
man, of his own choice, can be as honest as he was. 

Only one woman can own the useless, glittering 
stone known as the Koh-i-noor. But the sunshine 
in which dwells life and health belongs to every 
human being without price. 

The greatest gifts of God are free to all who will 
hold out a willing hand for them. 


—~~oe— 
CONFIDENCE. 


In the club-room connected with the Boys’ Insti- 
tute of Industry in Boston a “tough-looking boy” 
of sixteen—he is thus described by one who reports 
the incident—recently appeared. The superin- 
tendent was warned against him, and found not 
only that he had given a false name, but that he 
had been arrested three times for theft. 

When the boy came again, the superintendent 
sat down beside him, told him his true name and 
his record, and at the same time talked with him 
so kindly and encouragingly that the boy turned 
over a new leaf, went to work instead of trying to 
live by thieving, obtained finally a good position, 
“spruced up,” ceased to be “tough-looking,” and 
at last accounts was living an honest life, trusted 
by his employers. 

Another boy came to the same club. He did not 
conceal from the superintendent the fact that he 
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For the Companion. 


and I said to myself, “It’s time to be getting | ship or for the noise of the tide creeping around | pantry with shelves stocked with all sorts of good 


home, isn't it?” 


My boat was deep with whiting | 


a chain cable and streaming off from a vessel's 


A YARN OF RAMSGATE HARBOR. }and cod. It was the best day’s fishing I had ever | bows. 


My name is Jack Jarman. My father, a respect- 


had in my life. 


1 stood up; there was nothing to see save vapor. | 
able boat-builder, made plenty of money in his | In fact, the boat herself was smothered. The | 


Pitch-dark it was. The inside of a coal-mine 
was never blacker. 


All at once I heard a bubbling of water close 


time, but lost 1t all, and left me worth little more | very stern-sheets, close as they were, looked as if | to, like the rippling of a tide over a shoal just 


than the suit of clothes which I stood up in. 
How I got along I scarcely know. My father 


they were covered with cobwebs. 


I stood up, meditating and somewhat anxious, | 


| awash, and scarce was the noise in my ears when 


I was nearly flung heels over head amongst the 


had given me some education, and sometimes I | I don’t deny, when all on a sudden I heard a sort | load of fish in the bottom by my boat striking the 


would turn a penny, as people call it, by writing 
letters for folks who couldn't spell; and in other 
ways I picked up a living, but chiefly by selling 
fish. 

After a bit I managed to get together enough 
money to buy a boat. 1 paid ten shillings down, 
and a shilling a week afterward, and whenever 
the chance offered I would row out to sea, throw 
my bit of an anchor over, and come home with a 
load of fish, some good and some bad, but which, 
when sold, as they commonly were, brought me 
money enough to keep my little roof over my 
head and my cupboard with a loaf of bread in it. 

Well, I had arrived at the age of two and 
twenty years, and having no inclination for the sea, 
—I mean having no taste for a forecastle life,—and 
being without relatives or friends to put me in 
the way of doing something better than coster- 





mongering, 1 could see no better prospect before 
me than that of being a 
waterman all my life, and 
of ending my days, if I 
should live to see old age, 
in the workhouse. 

It was the autumn of 
a certain year, when the 
whiting season was on 
There was more to be got 
than whitings, for some. 
times a cod was to be hauled 
up,—a big fish as long as 
my leg,—and there were 
codlings and flat-fish in 
plenty. Those were days 
before the dredging ruined 
the inshore fishery, when 
soles were cheap, and when 
there were no ‘toshers”’ 
or small vessels knocking 
about to trawl upthe young 
ones of soles, called ‘‘slips.”’ 

There was a nip in the 
air when I went down to 
the beach shortly after 
daybreak, and having got 
all my machinery of lines, 
log-worms and the lke 
ready for a long day’s 
fishing, 1 threw my oars 
over and pulled out of 
Ramsgate Harbor. There was very little wind, and 
the water was quiet, but the horizon was thick and 
the sky had a dim look. However, I expected 
the weather to clear when the sun got power. 

I pulled away out for two miles and threw my 
little anchor over, but before fishing 1 breakfasted 
on a piece of bread and cheese and a swig of cold 
tea out of an old oil-can. I then fished; but 
nothing coming to the hooks, | pulled farther out 
to the westward of the signal vessel called the 
Guil hghtship. 

Here I took a few fish, but I was all the 
morning catching them. Not choosing to go 
ashore with such a poor cargo, the value of which 
was scarcely that of the worms I baited the hooks 
with, I pulled up anchor and drifted away to the 
westward with the stream of the tide till Rams- 
gate bore about north-northeast, distant five miles, 
with Deal almost abreast. 1 was in luck here, 
for I caught whiting as fast as I could put the 
lines over. 

I was too busy hauling the fish up and baiting 
the hooks afresh to notice the weather, till pres- 
ently, sending a look round, I found it had drawn 
up so thick that not only was there nothing to be 
seen of the land, but the open water itself did not 
exceed a mile in breadth on either side. 

However, thought I, this smother will be 
clearing away presently, and I went on fishing; 
but the fog thickened instead of clearing. 

I was never out in such a fog in all my time. 
It lay dense as smoke upon the water, with never 
a stir of air to shift a fold of it, and the drawing | 
in of the thickness with one’s lungs was like | 
breathing with one’s head in the smoke-stack of | 
a locomotive. } 

I was without a compass, and though I might | 
guess how the land lay by the set of the tide, I | 
had no mind to head in for the Deal beach, seeing | 
that Ramsgate was my port. Still thinking it | 
would clear presently, I went on fishing. 

It was now about five o'clock in the afternoon. | 
The dusk of the evening was coming into the fog, | 





of rasping noise sounding out of the thickness in | 

the southwest. ‘Hallo!’ thought I. ‘That 

must be a collision.’’ I stood listening, but all | 

was silent except a fog-horn, a deep note roaring 

out like a mad bull. 
There was nothing for me to take notice of ina | 

fog-horn, for horns 

and whistles had been 

blowing all day long, 

and even as I listened 

now I could hear a / 

screeching whistle ; 

away down in the 

northeast, and the 

deep noise of a big 

steamer’s horn the OB ig 

other side of the : 

Goodwin Sands. 


However, as 





“Down Lug!” 


the noise 1 had heard was such as would be made 
by one vessel running into another, I continued 
to listen, thinking to hear cries or long distress 
signal whistlings; but save the fog-horns echoing 
here and there, some near and some afar, with 
the shrieking of whistles intermixed, there was 
nothing to be heard. 

But I still thought that something had hap- 
pened, and I pulled up my anchor and rowed 
some distance in the direction of the smother out 
of which the noise had sounded. For I never 
could tell what sort of job I might hght on; 
besides, 1 knew these waters well, though I wasn't 
licensed, and had in my time brought safely into 
Ramsgate Harbor more than one little vessel 
laden with coal to the ways, with a tide setting to 
the eastward and an off-shore wind blowing 
strong 

But on a sudden it came on so dark, owing to 
the sun having set and the shadow of the black 
night sifting into the dense fog, that I lost thought | 
of helping anybody but myself. 

There was nothing for the eye to rest upon. 
The water over the side was like ink, and whilst 
I kept the boat moving there was no telling by 
peering over the gunwale in what direction her 
head pointed. I was middling wet with the 
vapor, felt cold, was without a drop of spirits in 


| the boat, and did not at all relish the notion of 
| being out all night. 
! 


Thinking I might be in the neighborhood of 
ships at anchor, I stood up and shouted, and this 
I did several times, but got no answer. 

What was I to do? Anchor and wait for the 
fog to clear? The weather might keep thick all 
night. I resolved to keep on with my oars, 
trusting to run into a vessel at anchor sooner or 
later, and then make my hoat fast to her and 
scramble aboard. Fora gift of fish, I was sure, 
the skipper would be glad to furnish me with a | 
supper and a shake-down. 

So I held on, pulling slowly, listening with all 
my ears for the sound of a voice aboard a near | 





side of a vessel. 

I jumped into the bows of my boat, stretched 
out my hand, and as the boat went sliding by my 
fingers, hooked a rope. I felt for the painter and 
made the boat fast. 

I sung out, but nobody answered. Again I 
roared out, but it was like hailing 
a tombstone. The vessel carried 
no riding-light, but now I was able 
to see the sheen of lamplight upon 
a cabin window—a little circular 
port-hole close beside me. 

1 stared, but the glass was so 
blind with fog that I couldn't see 
through it. I wondered if this was 
one of the craft that had been in 
collision. That she was deserted 
I was sure, and I also knew that 
she was at anchor by hearing the 
rippling of the stream of tide along 
her bends. 

I stood upon a thwart, and put- 
ting up my hand, touched the 
bulwark rail, which proved her a 
small vessel, or else a middling 
big one deeply laden. In a mo 
ment I had gained her deck, and 
then I fell to shouting with all my 
might. 

Not a sound was to be heard. No 
living creature answered. There 
was a light in the cabin, and the 
lustre of it lay upon a little sky- 
light aft. 

I walked to that skylight and 
looked through the glass, and saw 
that I was aboard a yacht The 
fittings were very fine—velvet sofas 
and silver-plated lamp, painted 
panels, a rich carpet and such 
things. 

I put my head into the com- 
panionway and called down, and 
getting no answer, dropped below. 
I found myself in a gentleman’s 
sea drawing-room, with a piano in 
a corner, a number of rifles brack- 
eted under the upper deck along 
with looking-glasses, pictures and 
so forth. 

A beautiful globe lamp hung amidships of the 
ceiling. I unhooked it and looked into the cabins, 
but found the beds bare and the berths unpre 
pared for the reception of gentle folks; whence I 
concluded that the yacht had been on her way to 
receive her owner, and may be a party of guests, 


| for a shooting expedition, as I might guess by the 


rifles under the ceiling, but that, having been 
caught in a fog, her skipper had deserted. 
Yet I wouldn't make up my mind that she was 


| entirely deserted till I had explored her further. 


So I took the lamp on deck, and going forward, 
dropped into her forecastle. 
Nobody was there. All was in confusion, as 
though the crew had turned out in a great hurry. 
‘“‘Well then,’ thought I, ‘‘she zs deserted, and I 











things. 1 made a hearty supper off such relishes 
as | had never heard of in all my life, and then 
went on deck again to keep a sharp lookout. 

All the while I was straining my ears with a 
sort of trembling feeling, fearing to hear the 
noise of oars; for 1 guessed that the yacht’s crew 
could not be far off, and I was afraid that after 
they had recovered from their surprise they might 
think proper to hunt about for their vessel. 

There was a clock in the cabin—a beauty it 
was'—and I got the time by it. A little before 
one the fog cleared somewhat, and a breeze sprang 
up out of the southwest—the very quarter I could 
have prayed for a wind to come from. 

It was still too thick to see any of the lights 
ashore, but here and there I could just catch the 
glance of the riding lights of vessels anchored in the 
Downs. I thought proper to extinguish the cabin 
lamp, for it was still so dark that while the yacht 
lay plunged in blackness there was small chance 
of her being seen by her people. 

I wasn't wicked enough to hope that any harm 
had befallen the crew, my wish was that they 
might have plumped into some vessel in the 
thickness, and scrambled aboard her. I very well 
understood that if they managed to get ashore at 
Deal a score of galley-punts would be launched 
right away to search for the vessel and see what 
had become of her, so that it might end in my 
share of the salvage amounting to a twentieth, 
and perhaps a thirtieth. 

The breeze out of the southwest continued to 
freshen, and now the stars were showing. I was 
able to see what had happened aloft, and observed 
that no worse damage had been done than the 
loss of the foretopmast. The vessel seemed a fine 
schooner yacht, of about seventy tons. 

**Now or never,” thought I, ‘«whilst wind and tide 
serve ,"’ and with that I let slip the chain cable. 
The vessel, being pressed by the wind, overhauled 
the whole scope of it out through the hawsepipe. 

The yacht was now adrift: I ran to her tiller 
and put it hard over, and took a turn to keep the 
helm in that position I then loosed the fore 
staysail,and hoisted as much of the sail as my 
single pair of arms would enable me to lift. 1 
also made shift to hoist about half the height of 
the jib. 

1 then went aft to the tiller, and headed the 
schooner for a straight course for the Ramsgate 
Harbor pier lights, keeping her head somewhat to 
the westward to allow for the trickle of tide that 
was setting eastward 

The fog was all gone; the lights at sea and 
upon the shore sparkled frostily, and the south- 
west wind breezed up hard, freshening almost 
dead over the yacht's stern, and driving her along 
till she showed a white wake under her counter. 

As I drew near the harbor I kept, as you may 
suppose, a keen lookout for boats, and when I 
was within about a quarter of a mile of the 
pier-heads I spied the lug of a Deal galley away 
astern. She was in full chase of me, and my 
heart was in my throat as I steered. 

I would have parted with one eye for more 
canvas, for if those fellows astern got alongside, 
my share in the salvage would be three or four 
times less than it must be if I could take the mud 
before they overhauled me. 

By taking the mud I mean this: In the middle 
of Ramsgate Harbor there is a big, soft bed of 
mud expressly left, and meant for vessels to run 
upon without hurting themselves when they are 
driven by violent winds betwixt the pier-heads. 
Now it is the law that when once a vessel's anchor 


see how it is. A steamer ran into her as she lay at | is down in port, no man can claim salvage save 
anchor, and her people, believing her to be sinking, | those who have brought her in and anchored her 


launched the boat and immediately lost the yacht 
in the fog. 

‘But és she sinking ?”’ lasked myself. With that 
I overhauled her with the aid of the lamp, but 
could see no more damage than this: She had been 
struck a sliding blow that had carried away her 
foretopmast, and torn off the port rail from about 
the gangway to right aft. I could not make out 
that more mischief had been done. 


not there and then entered my head to behold a 
first-class salvage job in this disaster. 


; middle of Ramsgate Harbor. 


| 


The same law applied to that mud-bank in the 
The instant the 
yacht touched and came toa stand, all the salvage 
would be mine, if I was alone. 

So I steered with my heart in my throat, often 
looking astern at the lug that was growing there 
and often looking ahead at the lights on the pier 
heads, which were fast brightening to the approach 


| of the yacht. 
Now I should have been no boatman if it had | 
yacht swept betwixt the piers into the harbor the 


But in} 


order that it should be a first-class salvage job, I | 


must be alone in it. If others came aboard to 


| help they would share in the salvage; and though 


I had discovered the yacht and was the first hand 
in the business, in a manner of speaking, yet my 
profit would not be greater than the others. 


The weather still continued thick as mud ina} 


wine glass. I took the lantern into the bows, and 
found that the yacht was riding to a single anchor. 
I saw all ready for letting the chain slp away 
overboard when the time should come, and being 
very hungry and thirsty I took the hberty of 
stepping into the cabin, where 1 found a small 


But the Deal galleys are swift boats. As the 
galley was within three lengths of her. A man 
standing on the pier roared out to know what 
vessel that was, but I took no notice. 

“Down lug'’’ I heard one of the boatsmen in 
the galley sing out; and hy that token I knew 
that the boat had “‘hooked on,”’ as 1t is called 

But with all their hurry the fellows were too 
late; for ere one of them could scramble over the 
side the schooner’s forefoot struck the mud, and 
instantly she brought up with me looking over 
the rail, and singing out to the Deal men that I 
was very comfortable and could manage all right 
alone. 

It turned out that this galley had been cruising 
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in the Downs, and had fallen in with the crew of | what he really thinks the amount ought to be ?”’ 


the yacht, who told them of the collision. 
Deal men went in search, and by and by, catching 
sight of the yacht under way, made a shrewd | 
guess at the truth—though they never could have | 
imagined that one man was handling her—and 
gave chase. 

This salvage job brought me in eight hundred 
pounds clear money. The owner was a nobleman, 


and he was so pleased with my having saved his | 


yacht that he wanted me to be her skipper. But 
I knew nothing of navigation, and declined. 
With my eight hundred pounds I set up in| 
business, and now, at the age of fifty, 1 am able | 
to tell you that out of a fishing excursion in thick | 
weather off Ramsgate 1 have managed. to put | 
away a little fortune of six thousand pounds. 


W. CLark RvussELL. 
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For the Companion. 
IN A JURY-BOX. 


Not long ago I was drawn to serve as a juror 
during a session of the Superior Civil Court, 
‘sholden at Boston, within and for the County of 
Suffolk.’’ On the indicated day I duly reported 
at the court-room. 


The | 


We tried this plan, and yet were far from agreeing. 
| After hours of further balloting and debate we 
sent to the judge for instructions. He answered 
| that we had raised no question upon which he 
| could instruct us. The award of damages, he 
| said, was our affair, not the court’s. 

| After another stubborn contest eleven of us 
came to an agreement. The twelfth man stood 
out against us, insisting that the amount agreed 
upon was excessive. For a long time, though 
three of us would sometimes coax him at once, 
| he gave mo sign of relenting. At last an argument 
was found that conquered him: 

“If we disagree,”’ said a bright juryman, ‘the 
case will be appealed and the costs will pile up on 
the defendant, who 1s sure to lose. It will be 
cheaper for him to settle now.’ 

So we secured our verdict. It was understood 
about the court-room that the judge and men of 
| the law in general thought it a good one. 

Some time passed before I was drawn again. 
Meantime I noted the simple formalities of the 
court. 

Once in the court-room a senator, a man of 
wealth and prominence, neglected for a moment 
to remove his hat. A sharp-eyed officer instantly 





| noted the omission, and a civil but imperative 
| gesture brought the hat off in short order. 





Some of the citizens drawn with me were men 
of little schooling or capacity for affairs; these 
were all very willing to serve. But most of those 
who had education, position or marked capacity 
tried hard to induce the presiding judge to let 
them off. Men of ability are sorely needed upon 
juries, and the judge properly refused nearly all 
these applications. 

The entire body of citizens doing jury duty for 
a given court-session 1s called the panel. Under 
the law i Operation in Massachusetts when I 
was drawn, the clerk of the court puts into a 
lottery-box slips upon which are written the 
names of ail the men on the panel. These he 
shufties thoroughly together before the trial 
of each case. The clerk then draws the 
names at random, one by one, and calls 
them out. 

Each juror answers to his name as it 1s 
called, and goes at once to the jury-seats. 
When twelve men have been so selected the 
jury is full. This method of selection 
necessitates a new set of jurors for each 
case, and prevents the lawyers from ‘getting 
acquainted,’’ as the phrase goes, with any 
one jury. 

In the jury upon which I was first drawn 
there were several merchants and mechanics, 
a teacher, a day-laborer or two, a sea-captain 
and a real estate agent. The judge, after 
looking us over, appointed one of the 
business men to be our foreman. 

We were to consider a suit for heavy 
damages alleged to be due the plaintiff 
because of serious injury done him by 
machinery owned and run by the defendant. 

Eminent counsel appealed to us with subtlety 
and force for several days. One side maintained 
that the mjury had wrecked the plaintiff, and 
that it was wholly caused by the gross negligence 
of the defendant; the other, that this injury was 
to a great degree feigned, and that the defendant 
was blameless. 

Some pretty illustrative experimenting with 
miniature machinery was done in our presence 
by an expert. From this the lawyers on both 
sides seemed to derive nearly equal satisfaction. 

At last the lawyers stopped talking, and we 
stood up to receive the charge of the judge. It 
was an able charge, just, elegant, cogent, lucid, 
and replete with courteous manliness. We all 
admired the judge, and the teacher went so far as 
to say that to sit under him attentively through a 
session was to obtain a fair substitute for a liberal 
education. 

The charge finished, the court officers locked 
us into a bare little side-room to deliberate. 
Through ballots, deposited in the real estate 
agent's derby hat, we soon came to the conclusion 
that the plaintiff was entitled to some damage. 
But to how much? There was the rub. 

The difference in our estimates was all the way 
from one dollar to twenty thousand dollars. 

“Come, gentlemen,’’ said the foreman, at last, 
‘*you are not giving us your real opinions; you 
are trying to neutralize each other by under- and 
over-estimating. Now why not have it under- 
stood that each gentleman is to put down just 


I had occasion soon after this incident to step 
across the room. On my way I was suddenly 
seized and firmly held from behind. Turning 
my head, I saw that 1 was in the grasp of an 
officer. ‘You got to keep out o° the way o° them 
fellers,’ said he, warningly. At the word, two 
judges walked deliberately by, turning not at all 
nor recognizing any one. 

In this way Superior Court judges must traverse 
a court-room during a session. Way was made 
for them as if they had been steam-engines 
crossing a travelled street 

The decorum of the court-room was at all times 





admirable. To introduce, for dignity’s sake, the 





Old World trappings of wigs and robes into an 
ordinary American court would be folly. Our 
court-forms are few; they could hardly be less. 
But they accomplish their purpose, and as an 
American I cannot wish them multiplied. 

The next case tried by a jury of which I wasa 
member was that of a rich man against a poor 


one. We should have preferred, I think, to give 
our verdict to the poor man if we could have 
done so honestly, but there would have been no 
justice in such a decision. The poor man was 
too evidently in the wrong. 

His lawyer, throughout the delivery of his plea, 
was extremely uneasy. His speech was halting, 
vague and generally weak. Yet this lawyer was 
aman of marked ability. No doubt his sense of 
the utter hopelessness of his case broke him 
down. 

For his sake and for our own we were glad 
when he closed. He could have felt no surprise 
when we brought in our verdict against his client. 

Our next case was a dispute between neighbor- 
ing house-owners, and was the sequel of another 
case involving the same parties. As in duty 
bound, we listened for many hours to voluble and 
voluminous evidence from men and women, and 
to much unripe eloquence from young lawyers. 
More than once the affable judge was obliged to 
| check these young men, and once he disciplined a 
stubborn witness. 

This witness was asked by one of the lawyers: 
“You say you had had dealings, before this, with 





the defendant ?”’ 


The man scowled and gruffly answered, ‘‘That 
haint nothin’ to do with the case.” 

The lawyer’s face reddened. ‘I ask you,’ he | 
the defendant.” 

*‘Answer him,” pleasantly said the judge. 

«That haint nothin’ to do with the case,”’ 
muttered the witness, 
defiantly. 

‘Mr. Witness, an- 
swer his question!” 


suddenly thundered 
the judge. ‘*You have 
no option; you are 


under the direction of 
the court. Answer' 

This outburst from 
so bland a gentleman 
came upon the culprit 
with stunning force. 
He yielded at once. If 
he had not answered, 
the judge would have 
shown him promptly 
how the law deals with 
disobedient witnesses. 

Then the stream of cheap talk ceased awhile, 
and we were marched down to the house in 
question and bade to look at it. The claim was 
that it had been damaged upon the roof; so, 
though the weather was bitter cold, we twelve, of 
many and diverse callings, climbed to the snow- 
crusted top of the building. I don’t think many 
of us learned much from the inspection; fortu- 
nately, however, our foreman was a master- 
builder. 

Presently we were marched back to court and 
made to listen to more talk. It was all protracted, 
petty and wearisome. 

The time came at last, however, when we were 
again locked up in the bare little jury-room. I 
think it is within the truth to say that, once there, 
we virtually arrived at our verdict in a minute’s 
time. There was practically no room for 
argument in the case, and no one tried to argue. 

For appearance’s sake, however, we sat awhile 
after our verdict had been made up, and talked of 
the suit a little. We agreed that there had been 
no reason for bringing it, unless self-will, tinctured 
with spite, were a reason. 

“The b’ys did the bist they could,” said one of 
our day-laborers of the jury, referring to the 
young lawyers, ‘“‘but the bodther uv ut was they 
didn’t have nothin’ worth talk'n’ about.” 

To which very just summing up we all agreed, 
and then rose and duly filed into court with our 
verdict. 

Our most noteworthy case was our last. The 
plaintiff in this case owned, it appeared, a horse 
of little value; which was, nevertheless, looked 
upon by him and his lawyer as a “trotter’ of 
great price. 

It was shown that this horse, which the defence 
| spoke of as an ‘‘old plug,’ was transferred by the 
| defendant, a stable-keeper, from a commodious 
stable to a cramped ‘‘annex,’’ and was 
there placed in a stall that was shorter than 
it should have been. In consequence of the 
transfer the horse received an injury upon 
one leg, which appeared to be due to a kick 
from a vicious neighbor. Heavy damages 
were claimed. 

No doubt we should have granted the 
plaintiff a pittance commensurate with the 
actual damage but for the ably argued plea 
of the defence, which was in substance as 
follows: That the plaintiff, knowing his 
risk and virtually assuming it, had ordered 
the horse put into and retained in the short 
stall. 

The case was given to us in the morning. 
Our first ballot showed that we were evenly 
divided. 

«No liveryman,”’ spoke up our foreman, 
“should put a horse into a six-foot stall, 
leaving his hind-legs exposed to kicks. 
The plaintiff ought to have twenty-five dollars.” 

I disagreed with him, giving reasons. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, “I’m mght. I've been 
on a jury before now with eleven men against me, 
and have brought them round to my position.’ 

Clearly the foreman 
believed that he could 
repeat his success with 
us. Juries are human ; 
quite possibly the fore 
man’s confident man 
ner grated against the 
self-appreciation of 
some of us. At any 
rate, one of our num- 
ber at once declared 
that he would sit 
where he was all night 
before he would con- 
sent to give a copper 
to the owner of ‘that 
old crow-bait.”’ 

Then ensued a tus 
sle of will against will 
We argued and ar 
gued, balloted and 
| balloted, —now and 
| then a little ill-natur- 
edly, perhaps, but on 
| the whole as became us,—and after each trial of 
| strength we stood six to six. 
| Dinner-time came, and the officers marched us 

out to partake of the sumptuous fare then 














| provided for juries. 
| feeding, argued some more, balloted and stood as 


repeated, “if you had had previous dealings with 








Back we came, placated by 


before—six to six. 

The afternoon passed monotonously in bootless 
argument and fruitless balloting. Then the 
officers took us out to a generous supper. 


again | Returning much refreshed, we balloted —and 


stood six to six! 

Expedients of many 
sorts were tried to 
break the dead-lock. 
At last our auctioneer 
member, a comical 
fellow, sprung upon 
the table and put the 
bone of contention up 
at auction. 

*‘Gentlemen, we 
now offer you a fiery, 
untamed steed from 
—— pedigree? Cer- 
tainly, sir, extends 
back to Bucephalus 
and Pegasus.” 

‘*‘Peggy who?” 
bawled a juror. 

“Gentlemen, we are here for business, not to 
teach greenhorns the rudiments of the classics. 
We offer, gentlemen, so to speak, ‘A Tartar of 
the Ukraine breed’ from the—eh—the vales, the 
lofty mils, the murmuring crags and the—eh— 
bursting groves of —” 

‘Causeway Street,’ growled another juror, 
indicating an arid business thoroughfare of 
Boston. 

“Certainly ; of Causeway Street. How much, 
gentlemen, am I bid for this equine paradox—lI 
mean paragon? Valued by the plaintiff at fifteen 
million—I mean hundred—dollars—and by the 
other fellow at fifteen nickels. How much?" 

This pleasantry changed no votes, and the 
hours passed wearily until midnight was at hand. 
The air of the room by this time was dense with 
tobacco smoke. We had argued until there was 
no more light, and no new darkness even, to be 
thrown on the question. Several of us were half- 
asleep. The foreman roused us to a ballot, and 
we stood—six to six. 

“Gentlemen,”’ said an officer, appearing at the 
door, ‘you have just two minutes more. If you 
don't agree in that time you must report a 
disagreement to-morrow." 

It isa matter of pride with foremen to bring ina 
positive verdict. Our foreman cast an appealing 
glance toward the opposition. ‘‘Won't you 
weaken?” it said. No, we would not. Our faces 
were as flint. 

“I give up!” 
unanimous for the defence. 
shaking was there! 

‘«’T was a tough pill to swallow, though,’ said 
the foreman. 

“In all my experience I never knew an agree- 
ment brought about so suddenly,’ said the officer, 
awe-stricken. 

Such juries as I served on, and all others that 1 
had knowledge of during the session were, with 
perhaps one partial exception, uniformly earnest 
and thorough in discussion, sensible of their 
responsibilities and desirous of justice. Flippancy 
occurred only in the form of relaxation from the 
tension of serious thinking. 

While cases not infrequently get into our courts 
which are so petty that they make the calling of 
twelve citizens from their employments to consider 
them seem a mere mockery, yet on the whole, to 
serve faithfully on an average jury 1s certainly 
well worth the while of any good American. 
That our better class of citizens so generally seek 
to avoid jury service 1s lamentable. R. B. 


he cried. We balloted, and stood 
What a hand- 
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For the Companion. 


SOME QUEER HOUSES. 


A farmer went to New York to visit a friend. 
When he reached the house he found his friend's 
name on a card fastened to a brass box by the 
front door. The door was locked, and he could 
see no bell. How to get in he did not know. 
Just then a small boy came along. 

‘*Folks at home ?” asked the farmer. 

‘‘Naw. Press der button.” 

There was something on the box that looked 
like a button, and the farmer touched it. He 


‘gave a jump, for right at his ear a deep voice 


cried out, ‘“*Who’s there ?”’ 

*sIt's me.” 

Just then “the wind blew the front door open,” 
so the farmer said afterward. Thinking it a 
lucky accident, he marched in and found a dark 
and narrow stairway and two doors. He tried 
both doors, but they were locked. So he knocked, 
and a woman came to each door and said, ‘‘We 
don’t want any eggs to-day, and shut the door 
in his face. 

“Cur’us. I haven't any eggs to sell!’’ said the 
astonished farmer. 

Just then a voice seemed to come down the 
stairs : 

“Come right up.” 

On and on he went, up-stairs and up-stairs till 
he seemed to be climbing up the inside of Bunker 
Hill Monument. Just as, he said, he was ‘‘ ‘bout 
tired out’ he found his friend on the top floor. 

The worthy farmer thought the wind blew the 
door open. We know he really touched an 
electric push-button and rung a bell on the sixth 
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floor. The maid in the kitchen of that floor 
pulled a handle and released the catch on the 
front door. It swung open. A speaking-tube 
enabled her to ask who was at the door. 

It might have been the postman, and she could 
go down and take the letters out of the box. It 
might have been a peddler, and she could let him 
wait there till he got tired and went away; or 
if she were more polite she could call down the 
tube, ‘‘Not any to-day.” 

The land in cities like New York is so valuable 
that nobody can afford to live in a two-story 
house, so it happens that all buildings are tall. 
Some apartment houses are six stories high, and 
others fifteen stories high. As people who live 
up so many flights of stairs often want things 
from the stores or from the cellar, very curious 
appliances have been invented to save going up 
and down stairs. 

For instance, the post-box is on the sidewalk at 
the next corner. It would be a great deal of 
trouble to go down twelve flights of stairs with 
every letter we write. All we have to do is to go 
to a long glass box bound with brass and drop 
the letter in a slot. It slides down inside the box 
to the first floor, into a mail-box, and the post- 
man will call for it. 

The letters coming down one of these mail- 
chutes in a large building are a curious sight. 
They are dropping all the time, like swift, white 
birds flying down a narrow stair. They do not 
fly or flutter, but drop plump down like a hawk 
after a chicken. Hurt them? Not at all, for the 
box at the bottom is air-tight, and the air acts as 
a cushion; and the letters fall a hundred feet 
without injury. 

In the new apartment houses, where many 
families live under one roof, it is found best to 
have all the people dine together on the first floor, 
and to have one kitchen for the whole house. 
Naturally enough, people on the upper floors 
often want a maid or a messenger boy, or want a 
fire built, or wish to call a carriage or order 
breakfast. 

On the wall in one of the rooms of each set of 
apartments is an electric button and a curious 
dial with a marble handle. The dial is marked, 
“Fire, water, boy, maid, messenger,”’ etc. 

Push the button, and turn the handle round on 
the dial till it is opposite the name of what you 
want. Ina moment or twoa servant knocks at 
the door with the thing you called for, or to tell 
you that the breakfast is ready or the carriage is 
waiting. 

It is an odd way to live, far up in the air above 
the house-tops, and sending for everything by 
telegraph. Yet thousands of people in New York 
live in this way, and wonder how they ever got 
along without their annunciators, telephones, bell- 
calls, door-openers and elevators. 

Not long ago two enterprising burglars thought 
they would make a little visit at a fine, large 
house not far from New York. It wasa beautiful 
night for the burglary business—pitch-dark and 
rainy. Every one would be fast asleep in the 
house before eleven o’clock. Burglary business 
hours are from eleven till three. 

The house stood quite alone near a large lawn, 
among trees and gardens. By following the road 
the burglars had no difficulty in finding the house 
and picking out a good window at which to enter. 
They had noticed as they came up the driveway 
that there were lamps along the road, but as 
every lamp was out they did not pay much 
attention to a little thing like that. 

Just as they had got everything nicely fixed to 
open the window and enter the house a small dog 
in the house happened to bark. Dogs are objec- 
tionable to persons engaged in a job of burglary, 
and this dog was of a most unpleasant, wakeful 
kind. 

He aroused somebody up in the house, and in 
an instant every room in the entire residence was 
brightly lighted, and every street-lamp on the 
road flared up. 

Of course this was objectionable to the burglars, 
and they both ran down the brightly lighted 
road right into the arms of the gardener and his 
son, who were out gunning in their night-clothes. 
The two burglars then had a chance to meditate, 
in a fine stone jail on the Hudson, on the curious 
features of modern houses that are lighted by 
electricity. 

It is a difficult matter to-day to build a new 
house in the country. The actual building is not 
so hard, because you can buy so many things, 
doors, blinds, windows and fireplaces, ready 
made. It is the selecting the new things that 
nobody ever used before, and that somehow it 
does not seem as if one could do without. 

First let us look at the building of a new house 
in a town where there is gas and water. The 
frame, the boards, the clapboards and shingles 
are not very different from those our grandfathers 
used. The carpenters put these things together 
in the regular old way; but as soon as the frame 
is put together the pipe men and the wire men 
come. 

Water pipes, gas pipes, hot water pipes, electric 
light wires, electric bell wires, wire ropes for the 
elevator, and wire netting for the plaster are put 
into the wooden frame before the plaster is put 
on. 

Even the plaster is a new sort. Instead of 
covering the building inside with laths, and 
making a mortar-bed out of doors, and then 
spending weeks and weeks in putting on the 
plaster and waiting for it to dry, the men bring 
barrels of dry powder, wet it and spread it on the 





wire netting, and in a few hours it is all dry and 
the house is ready for the trimmers and painters. 

Of course, where doors, windows, fireplaces, 
etc., are all furnished ready-made, a house can 
be built very quickly. Let us see when it is done 
what the family find for their comfort and 
convenience inside. 

First thing in the morning the cook comes 
down to prepare breakfast. 

We know the old way. The cook had to get up 
before daylight, clean out the dirty range, carry 
away the ashes, sweep up the dust, get paper and 
kindlings, make a fire, wait for the wood to burn 
up, put on coal, wait for it to burn up and then 
begin t6 get breakfast. If the cook is smart and 
everything goes right breakfast will be on the 
table in about an hour, perhaps an hour and a 
half. 

In the new house the cook need not hurry. 
The kitchen is clean; no dust, no ashes, no 
kindlings, no coal to lug up-stairs. The gas 
range is all ready. In an instant she has two, 
three or more blue sheets of fire, and the kettle is 
on. 

She opens a narrow door, and there are two 
sheets of red-hot iron. Put the steak in a broiler, 
set it up on edge between the hot plates of iron, 
and it begins to cook on both sides at once. 

She slices the bread for toast, opens a door and 
slides the slices under a broad blue flame, and 
keeps a sharp lookout lest they burn. The table- 
girl must hurry, for in twenty minutes from the 
time the cook enters the kitchen the breakfast is 
served hot. The family must be prompt, for 
there will be no waiting for breakfast in this 
house. 

Perhaps one of the family is detained, and 
cannot come toa meal just on the minute. All 
right. In the kitchen is a hot table with covers, 
and the dishes can be kept warm for hours. 

When breakfast is over the maid lights a 
match, turns a gas cock and places her wash-pan 
under the spout. In forty seconds a stream of 
boiling water gushes out. She fills the pan, puts 
out the gas and turns off the water. There is no 
need of heating water till you want it. 

The old way gives hot water all the time, but 
you only want it a few moments at a time. 
What is the use of heating water for twenty-three | - 
hours, when you want it only one hour? By the 
new way you heat just what you want and when 
you want it, without coal, kindlings, dirt, ashes or 
smoke. 

In winter the night may be mild and the 
morning cold. Pull a handle in the dining-room 
and the fire in the cellar starts up. Perhaps it 
will start itself. The thermometer falls because 
the rooms are cold, and at once the dampers open 
and the fire burns up. It may be too warm and 
the thermometer rises. Then the dampers down- 
stairs shut up, and the fire dies down. 

In the evening the family want lights. Touch 
a button and the electric lights suddenly burn. 
Turn a crank on the wall and every gas lamp is 
blazing. No need to touch the lamps, or even go 
near them. They are all lighted at once by a 
turn of the hand. 

Perhaps grandmother is a little lame, and 
dislikes to go up and down stairs. There is the 
tiny little elevator, holding two. Get in and 
touch a button, and ride up or down stairs. No 
engine in the cellar, no steam boiler or water tank 
on the roof. The electric light wire in the street 
gives power to move the motor that lifts the 
elevator. 

An electric motor may also pump the water for 
the bathroom, run a sewing-machine or blow the 
parlor organ. 

In the chambers bookcases turn into beds, 
washstands turn into dressing-tables, and the 
sewing-machine sinks into its table out of sight 
the moment it is not in use. The type-writer in 
the library has also its little trick of disappearing 
under the table when not in use. 

To an old-fashioned housekeeper the curious 
way things appear and disappear in a modern 
house is perfectly bewildering. Things “are not 
what they seem;’’ and you cannot be sure 
whether a bookcase is a desk or a bed or a table. 
As for chairs, they are now flat like a lounge, 
now stiff-backed as a pew in the old meeting- 
house, now an arm-chair, now an easy-chair, 
now a bed, then something else. 

Well! Is anybody happier or more comfortable 
in these half-magical houses ? 

People are happier or not, according to their 
own ideas. A fussy, old-fashioned person might 
be miserable among these novelties. A boy or 
girl of sense and quick wit catches the new ideas 
at once. These things save steps, save labor, 
save time, save room, save money. 

We should try to escape useless labor, not that 
we may be idle, but that we may take up other 
more useful or higher labors. Why should a girl 
spend a hundred hours a year bringing up coal 
and taking down ashes, when a gas stove will 
save all this heavy work? How many books she 
could read in the hundred hours! 

Besides, hard manual labor, like carrying coal 
to a fire, is exhausting. How much better to use 
the same strength in more worthy work! Dust 
and ashes ruin the clothes and furniture, and 
consume time, labor and money. A gas fire 
saves dirt, and dirt is ungodly. 

Anything that reduces the sum of hard, dirty 
manual labor is a blessing, and should be 
welcomed. People will not be lazy because these 
new things save labor. They will simply do 
other and better work. CHARLES BARNARD. 
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' Eve ones “them. 


It requires no stretch of imagination and is no 
disrespect to the records to say that our first 
mother used ——_ oe egg «= They 
were not the present carefully drawn and tem- 
pered wire, headed and finished with the utmost 
exactness as is that ‘perfection in pins’ the 
Puritan; the conditions of the day were both 
met in the harmony of the centuries—the thorn 
tree supplied the first needs of the human race 


and the American Pin Co., 


of Waterbury, Conn., have prepared a sample 


card of the “Puritan ‘Pins to show how the needs 
of the Nineteenth Century are met; this is sent 
free to all applicants that will mention this issue. 
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It must be conceded that next to a good sofa 


you can squeeze the best juices 


rightly constructed high-back rocker. 


Not one in ten of these high-b 
structed, but this copy of a famot 


sign is one of our specialties for the Holiday season. 


The frame is solid white oak; 
is concaved; the rockers are 
“set” for a long roll; the seat is 


and deep, upholstered in hair and covered 
with tapestry, spiked with old style studded- 


head nails. 
Altogether it is a famous ch 
think of the price! Only $4.85. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


Sent by Express on Receipt of price, | $4.85. 
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For the Holidays. 


The tendency this year in HOLIDAY GIFTS seems to be toward a combination of 


USEFULNESS and BEAUTY. Nothing 


ments than one of our 


Rugs. 
We have them in both Foreign and 
Domestic make at $5.00 and Upward. 
Also a full line of Fur Rugs in 
black, white, and gray. 
Carpet Sweepers, etc., in variety. 


We have a beautiful display of 


Screens, 


filled ready for delivery. What can be 
more appropriate for a Dining Room 
than one of these filled with Morris 
Velvet or Broche Silk in rich colorings ? 

Fillings of Damasks or Silks in soft 
shades are particularly appropriate for 
Parlors or Chambers. 

Our variety is unapproached. 


can more satisfactorily meet these require- 


Upholstery Dept. 


One of our most attractive offerings 
|in this department is our assortment of 


Sofa Pillows, 


which will please the most fastidious. 
These goods are no¢ made up by the 
dozen and are mo¢held at fabulous prices. 

Handsome Sofa Pillows give an air of 
luxury to a room which can be obtained 
in no other way by a similarly moderate 
outlay. 


You cannot know what is in the mar- 
| ket until you have inspected our stock. 

Write us regarding your own needs. 
Our experience and our advice are freely 
at your command. 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
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For the Companion. 


THE DRIFT OF A BOTTLE. 


On August 15, 1890, the North German Lloyd 
steamship Ems, Captain Sander, was plowing 
her way toward New York, having already made 
considerably more than half the distance from 
the English Channel to Sandy Hook. Between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening soundings 
were obtained by means of Sir William Thom- 
son’s—now Lord Kelvin—sounding apparatus ; 
and this, too, while the ship was rushing through 
the water at the rate of eighteen or nineteen knots 
an hour. Word was passed around that we had 
reached the Grand Banks. 

This great submarine plateau stretches south- 
southeastwardly some two hundred and _ fifty 
miles or more from Cape Race, Newfoundland, 
and more than equals in area all the New 
England States. Its greatest breadth, measured 
in an east and west line near the coast, is about 
three hundred miles, and it tapers off to a point 
called by sailors the “‘tail of the Banks,”’ in 
latitude 42° 52’ north. 

Where the Ems was crossing, in latitude 44° 30’, 


The fiftieth meridian is a great ‘“‘landmark,”’ | all the way to the west coast of Scotland, at an 


so to speak, on the transatlantic route. 


| difficult for a landsman, who perhaps has only 


the vaguest idea of the latitude and longitude of 
his own town, to appreciate how precisely these 
invisible, imaginary lines divide up the trackless 
ocean to the navigator, and how such figures as 
those quoted above call up to his mind, in an 
instant, the exact position designated. It is ds 
though you referred to ‘‘the corner of Beacon and 
Tremont Streets, Boston,’ ‘“‘Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-second Street, New York,” or ‘‘the corner 
of State and Madison Streets, Chicago.” 

At precisely twenty-five minutes past ten, 
therefore, overboard the three bottles go. Care 
is taken that they shall not strike each other, and 
that they go clear of the vessel’s side, well out of 
reach of the swash of the propeller. 

Without attempting to follow the adventures of 
these particular bottles, which possibly may but 
probably will not be heard from again, let us 
turn to the records actually collected by tke 
Hydrographic Office, and see what results are 
obtained from the comparatively few that are 
recovered of all these thousands of current reports 
thus thrown overboard in mid-ocean. 

With the pilot chart of the North Atlantic 
Ocean for November, 1890, there was issued a 
little chart of the North Atlantic, illustrating 
graphically the probable tracks followed by 
seventy-five of these papers, all of which had 
been returned within the preceding eighteen 
months, and all of which had begun and com- 
pleted their voyages within the North Atlantic— 


| 





its breadth is about one hundred and eighty-five 
miles. Just as the ship reached the edge 
of the Banks the weather grew chilly, and 
the fresh southerly breeze, laden with 
moisture from the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream current to the southward, but now 
chilled by contact with the cold Arctic 
current that flows down past Labrador and 
Newfoundland, began to roll up masses of 
fog that blotted out the horizon, drifted 
across the tall masts and funnels, and 
mingled with the dense smoke that rolled 
off to leeward. 

The deep-toned whistle soon commenced 
its monotonous drawl, and the great engines 
that had thus far kept up their ceaseless 
throbs day and night, at exactly one revo- 
lution a second for more than half a million 
seconds, slowed down a little, as though 
to rest for the home stretch toward New 
York. 

Shortly after ten o'clock in the evening 
three gentlemen who had been taking their 
after-dinner smoke came up on deck, each 
one with an empty bottle in his hands. A 
paper was put into each bottle and the 
bottle then closed and sealed. The gentle- 
men stood for a while at the rail, waiting 
for a signal of some sort. 

They were preparing to intrust a message 
to the sea. Each bottle contained a slip 
of paper upon which four sentences were 
printed,—each sentence in seven different lan- 
guages,—and each slip contained also a few words 
in writing. These words gave, to quote from the 
paper itself, the ‘‘name, vessel, date and position.” 

Lack of space forbids that I should quote these 
three sentences in all seven languages, but I may 
give the first, or principal heading, complete in 
each tongue. It was as follows: 


Ocean Current Report. 

Rapport sur les Courants océaniques. _ 

Mittheilung iiber die Strémungen des Oceans. 

Mededeeling omtrent de Stroomingen der Wer- 
eldzee. 

Notizia intorno alle Corrente del Mare. 

Informe sobre las Corrientes del Océano. 

Informagao acerca das Correntes do Oceano. 

How many readers can read and pronounce 
correctly each of these sentences, and tell the 
language in which it is written ? 

The first line—that is, the English—of each of 
the three remaining sentences was as follows : 

Thrown overboard by (give name, vessel, date 
and position). 

Found by (give name, date and locality). 

The finder of this will please send it to any United 
States Consul, or forward it direct to the Hydro. 
graphic Office, Navy Department, Washington. 

Each of these sentences was translated into 
every one of the foreign languages in which the 
first sentence has been given above. 

I need hardly say now what these three men 
proposed to do, but I will add that many thou- 
sands of these *‘Ocean Current Reports” are 
issued annually by the Hydrographic Office at 
Washington, for the purpose of studying the 
great currents of the various oceans of the globe; 
and of these thousands of reports that are sealed 
up in empty bottles and set adrift, hundreds are 
eventually returned, after drifting for hundreds, 
or even thousands of miles, and surviving all the 
perils of the sea. 

Sometimes they come back looking old, dis- 
colored, weather-beaten, and all but illegible. 
Sometimes they are returned in almost as good 
condition as when they started on their long, 
lonely voyages. 

But to return to the deck of the Ems that foggy 
night on the Grand Banks. Our three travellers, 


including the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. 










Setting a 


It will be interesting and instructive to consider 
a few of the longest and most characteristic of 
these tracks, and the average results. 

The greatest distance was credited to a paper 
thrown overboard from the British steamship 
Caribbean, December 7, 1888, in latitude forty- 
seven degrees north, longitude thirty degrees 
west, about half-way between Halifax and Havre. 
It drifted southeastward and southward past the 
Azores and Madeira, and then about due west- 
ward to the Bahamas, where it was picked up five 
hundred and ninety days later, after an estimated 
drift of more than four thousand miles, giving an 
average of nearly seven miles a day. 

In this case the curved track is of course 
hypothetical, although it is more than probable, 
judging by what is actually known regarding the 
general oceanic circulation. 

That is, we know that there is a grand circular 
eddy in the North Atlantic. The Gulf Stream 
sweeps swiftly up our coast, spreading out toward 
the Grand Banks, and then drifts more slowly 
eastward, dividing north of the Azores, a part 
flowing northeastwardly toward Norway and a 
part southwardly toward the tropics. This south- 
ward branch turns to the westward, impelled by 
the steady trade-winds, and forms the Equatorial 
Current which flows into the Caribbean Sea and 
Gulf of Mexico, and then back again in the Gulf 
Stream. 

The branch that flows northeastwardly toward 
Norway undoubtedly returns as an under, or 
sub-surface, current, to rise again and join the 
Equatorial Current in the tropics. 

Another long drift was that of a paper from the 
German steamship Frankfurt, thrown overboard 








April 30, 1889, in latitude twenty-four degrees 
north, longitude twenty-one degrees west, about 
three hundred miles southwest of the Canary 
Islands. This was picked up two hundred and 
ninety -eight days later a short distance west of 
Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama. 
journeyed a distance of three thousand seven 
hundred miles, averaging more than twelve miles 
aday. The track it followed led southwest into 





having securely sealed their bottles, and being all 
ready to throw them overboard, are waiting for 
the ship to reach the fiftieth meridian. The first 


ship, and this had already been written on the 
reports, as follows: 

“Ger. S. S. Ems, Sander, 10.25 P. M., Aug. 15, 
1890, lat. 44° 30’ N., long. 50° 00’ W.”’ 


the Equatorial Current, then west into and 
| through the Caribbean Sea. 
| Several papers thrown overboard in the tropics 


| 


} 
| two hundred and seventy -nine days. 


| One paper drifted from the Straits of Florida 











It had | 


| three thousand three hundred and fifty miles in | 





It is| average rate of more than thirteen miles a day 


for a distance of about three thousand seven 
hundred miles. 

Farther north we have one journey from off 
Cape Race, Newfoundland, to the Azores, one 
thousand two hundred and ninety miles, at the 
rate of four miles a day; and another from a 
point about four hundred miles southeast from 
Cape Farewell, Greenland, to a position on the 
extreme northwest coast of Norway. This was 
one thousand five hundred and twenty-six miles, 
at a rate of more than seven miles a day. 

Thus we have from these few reports, selected 
almost at random from amongst those at hand, a 
very fair general idea of oceanic circulation in the 
North Atlantic; and by taking the averages of 
many such drifts we are able to obtain measurably 
accurate results. 

There is always a certain liability to error, due 
to delay in the finding of a report after it lands 
upon the beach; but the observations of ocean 
currents taken on board vessels are subject to 
errors of one kind or another, under even the 
most favorable circumstances, and cumulative 
data from a variety of sources must always 
contribute to a just conclusion. 

The facts indicated by such records of the drifts 
of bottle-papers possess an actual value to the 
naturalist even greater than the cumulative 
evidence of vessels’ observations, for they give 
undeniable proof of the possibility of the transfer 
from ocean to ocean, and from continent to conti- 
nent, of certain definite floating objects, and thus 
furnish a sure foundation for conclusions regard- 
ing the migrations of 
plants, animals, and 
even man himself. 

So the history of the 
three bottles thrown 
overboard from the 
Ems that August 
evening off the Grand 


Bottle Adrift. 


Banks may add a little to the knowledge of man- 
kind; and these ‘‘ocean current reports,’ each 
comparatively insignificant in itself, may furnish 
data of value to the navigator, and material 
for the thoughtful consideration of scientific 
men. Everett HAayveEN. 
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For the Companion. 


A SIBERIAN CHRISTMAS EVE. 


At the table after dessert, one evening, we were 
conversing on the coming Christmas. Constantine 
leaned back in his chair and said: 

“Guess where I spent my Christmas eve last 
year'’’ 

We all knew that a year ago our friend was 
still living in his native country, so I answered . 

“You must have eaten, with your family, a 
fine Christmas goose killed on the shore of one of 
your great Siberian rivers.” 

Constantine shook his head. ‘No, indeed. I 
had already left my parents, and for a week had 
been on the way to Europe. I travelled in a 
sleigh to reach Irkootsk, where I was sure to find 
a steamboat or railroad. I hoped to arrive in 
that city the day before Christmas, and to spend 
the night there. But the roads were in bad 
condition, and the snow blinded our horses so 
much that we had to stop toward evening and 
unharness before the first 2sba (northern house) 
of a small village called Zitma, situated a few 
versts from Irkootsk. 

“Zitma, like all Siberian villages, is buta long 
street leading to Europe. Its name means ‘winter.’ 
Our horses stopped before the first light we came 
to. All around us the darkness was profound. 
Awakened by the light, my coachman jumped to 
the ground, and knocked at the door. 

«Oho! my good uncle, are we near the inn ?’ 
he inquired of a+ venerable-looking moujik 
(Russian peasant) who appeared on his threshold, 


| dressed in a red shirt and holding a lamp. 


***Why do you look for an inn?’ answered the 
old man. ‘My house is open for the Christmas 
guest, and my barn for his horses.’ 

“*¢Thank you very much, but I am not alone. 


| I have a traveller with me.’ 
officer has kindly worked up the position of the | drifted westward into the Gulf of Mexico. One | 


“«*He 1s welcome, too,’ said the moujik. He 


| of them is reckoned to have made a journey of | approached my sleigh, and politely said, ‘I beg 


you to honor my house with your presence.’ 
“I saw at once that our host was a countryman 
in easy circumstances, and the aspect of his isba 














confirmed me in that opinion. The house was, 
like the usual Siberian house, composed of two 
immense rooms divided by a long and wide hall. 
On the right was the gornitza (reception room), 
which is only used for entertainments. 

‘As they saw us, the wife and daughter of the 
moujik, who were near the fire, came to welcome 
us. 

**‘Dounia,’ said our host to his daughter, ‘give 
your place to the travellers who need to warm 
themselves.’ 

“The young girl gracefully helped me to take 
off my fur coat. She wore on her head the red 
saraphdne, which is a sign of unmarried life, and 
I noticed that her hair was plaited in a single 
braid, indicating that she was not engaged. 

***] wish you a husband according to your 
heart,’ I said to her, as I sat down on the wooden 
chair near the fire. ” 

‘She went out blushing, and I soon heard the 
preparation of the dinner-table in the gornitza, 
opened in our honor. A few minutes later we 
were invited into the next room, and took our 
seats near the moujik. 

“The table was provided with delicacies which 
a Siberian peasant can offer to his family but 
once a year: first, the traditional cabbage-porridge, 
the tchi, gruel, boiled meat, roast goose, and at 
last cedar-nuts and dried fruit. For beverages 
we had kwass and wodka, both Russian drinks. 

*T had remarked, as we entered the room, that 
a small table was placed by the window. On it 
were a lamp, a bottle of kwass and a loaf of 
bread. Every time a new dish was served, the 
oldest daughter rose and carried one of the best 
pieces to that table. I said to the moujik: 

**¢A guest who is very dear to you is probably 
absent, my dear uncle? Or some member of your 
family is perhaps ill and unable to sit with us ?° 

“The eyes of all the guests were turned toward 
our host. Their faces looked troubled. 

‘That bread, that beverage and that lamp’ 
said the moujik, ‘are served every day im all 
the Christian families for those whom 
nobody must see.’ 

‘I did not understand this answer, and 
I was resolved to know what he meant. 
Therefore, when the conversation and 
gaiety had reached their utmost, I profited 
by the opportunity to ask the moujik’s 
daughter, who was near me: ‘Who are 
those whom nobody must see ?* 

«The boriadji,, replied she, myste- 
riously, placing her finger over her lips. 

‘*But as I knew,no better now, she added, 
almost in my ear : ‘The runaway prisoners '" 

“T had not thought of this. The village 
of Zitma is one of the first on the road to 
Europe, as one starts from Niertchinsk, 
where are the mines of Kara in which the 
government’s convicts work. As that 
prison is the most rigorous and cruel of 
Russia, the prisoners escape every year 
by hundreds, and travelling at night, try 
to find their way to Europe. 

“Usually, they prefer to travel in the 
spring; but they cannot always choose the time 
for their escape, and when there is an opportunity 
in the winter they are sure to find charitable 
peasants who will supply them with food. 

“The boriadji depend entirely on the charity of 
the peasants. Even if they have money, inns are 
not a safe place for them. They journey in the 
darkness, therefore, and alone. Everywhere on 
their route, all the way to the Urals, they are 
sure to see somewhere the lighted window, behind 
which food and drink are always to be found. 

“The boriadji are helped thus because the 
peasants believe that the will of the Almighty has 
opened the doors of their prison; but no peasant 
ever attempts to see them. If he did so, he might 
be obliged to reveal to the soldiers in pursuit the 
fact that they had passed. For this reason they 
are given the mysterious and romantic name 
of ‘those whom nobody must see." 

‘While the young girl was reviving in my 
memory these sad details, we heard a light knock 
on the window. Our eyes were turned toward 
the spot, and we saw that the blind was being 
half-opened from the outside. At the same time 
a voice that came from the snowy night said 
distinctly, ‘The Lord be with you!’ 

*«*With you also!’ answered the moujik. He 
rose, but without leaving his place, and said to 
the strange guest : 

‘**We were waiting for you, good man, and 
your share is served.’ 

‘*At these words the window was opened wider, 
and a hand appeared. It groped a moment on 
the table, then seized the bread and disappeared 
in the night. By this time we were all standing 
in our places, imitating our host, and all were 
silent. 

‘Once more the hand appeared, and took the 
bottle of kwass. 

***You may carry it with you,’ said the moujik, 
without turning his head, ‘for it is Christmas eve. 
What else do you wish ?" 

‘«*Pray for me!’ answered the voice. 

‘‘We heard the deep sigh of a human being in 
distress, and then the creaking of his footsteps on 
the frozen snow announced to us his departure.”’ 

Upon the close of his narrative, Constantine fell 
into a reverie. His eyes, veiled with tears at the 
remembrance of past sorrow, still seemed to see 
the far-away lights of the moujiks, which illumine, 
from darkest Asia to Europe, the sorrowful 
journey in the Siberian night of those whom 


nobody must see! IVAN. 
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The Bird will go 
into the Cage! 


DIRECTIONS,—Place one edge of a 
visiting card along the line between the 
bird and the cage, and rest the tip of your 
nose against the other edge of the card. 
Hold the card so that no shadow falls on 
either side. Watch the bird a moment, 
you will see it go into the cage. 
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You will not believe this 
until you try it; neither will 
you believe that Cleveland’s 
baking powder is absolutely 
the best until you try it. 
Try it! 








B AKER’ Purest Extracts 
of Natural Fruits 
y, 
Apso RD) FRUIT. Punk of hom. 
NEW PROCESS FLAVORING Try them 
RACTS A Triat 
proves i. 








POP 
U 
LARITY 


Looks queer when di- 
vided, does n’t it? but 
there’s no such thing 











as dividing the great 





popularity that Wheat 





Germ has gained over 





other breakfast prepa- 





rations. That’s secure, 





Be sure you get... 


i WHEAT GERM “= 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT! 




















BeENnsporp’s 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE-—-SOLU BLE-—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 
Tae wees 100 varieties 7c. New Brunswick 1, 2, 

; 10 U.S. War, 4 $1.00. Agents wan’ 


r cent. discount. Cash for collections. 
to ell at 0 STAMP CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 


GENTS CAN MAKE MONEY a ASILY 
our Book-leaf Holder. Light, e 





carry. 
Pleasant, desirable business for ladies or , eantiomnen. 
Write for our illustra and descriptive a 


LEWIS MFG. CO., 63 Main Street, Florence, M 


AGE? GREATEST SUCCESS! Selli oy 
Tens of Thousands! “Little Giant C — 
New (1892) Edition. ‘‘1,000,001” Facts and 

jus, ww oy A —_ A es, $1.00. Worth 10 10° times 


Ges ae t -IN ‘ailures. Write for — 
toG M. SMITH 3 Gon Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





The Best Food 


And how to prepare it, 
can be learned Free from our Aeautiful Month- 
ly Fournal of 38 pages for December, called 

«Domestic Economy.” 


Sent Free on receipt of Name and Address. 


It is devoted to the interests of American 


| Housewives and Stewards, and contains valuable 








suggestions for cooking. 
Complete table of Prices for Groceries. 
COBB, ALDRICH & CO., 
710 to 732 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT DISCOVERY OF 1892. 


Aluminum Flexible 


SHOE SOLES. 


Lighters =, Leather. Wear 

ve times as long. Won’t slip. 
Easily appited to old and 
new shoes. Men, Boys, 
Women, if you want to 
save shoe leather, send 
pattern of your shoe 
so rb) 














Patented Oct. 4th, 1892 and Pat's Pending. 


 @bo 


F. A. DUTTON, Gen'l New England Agent, 19 West St., Boston. 





Waiters are losers. 


The hurry and rush of the last 
days may take half the joy out of 
Christmas giving. No need of 
waiting for a suitable choice. One 
—- meets all the conditions ; 
awakens delight at the start; and 
stands ready through the years with 
its constant help and comfort. The 
new, quick-winding Waterbury.— 
$4 to $15. 

All jewelers sell this beautiful, 
accurate, jeweled time-piece 
in many different cases, 


styles and sizes: coin-silver, 
filled gold, oxydized silver 





and nickel; hunting-cases, 
chatelaines, and open-faces; 
with exquisite, decorated 
dials. ‘See it.” D> 
Boston, Mass., | 
Oct. 12, 1892. 
Gentlemen : 


I have used 
“Royal Egg Mac- 
aroni” at home 
for over one year 
and still hold to 
the opinion form 
ed when I tried it 
first, that it isthe 
most dainty, nu- 
tritious and pala- 
table macaroni I 
ever used, and all 
that the most fas- 
— tidious house- 
keeper could de- 
sire. (Signed) 


Marion A. McBride. 





DOLE BROS. & CO., Boston, New Eng. Agents. 
THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 








The Best ’ For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World Troubles. 





See that each Lozenge is stamped 


‘“*THAYER.”’ 


For Sale by ali Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Salt 8 Mud 


any other salt but 
Worcester. 


Fure Salt 


Worcester Salt only 


Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 








COMPANION. _ 





Don’t Buy Dirty Currants. 


Ask your Grocer for 


Raymond’s Flag Brand 
Cleansed Currants. 


No Sticks— No Stems—No Dirt — No 
Stones— Ready for Immediate Use— 
Saves Time, Labor, Waste. 








William H. Raymond Grocery Co., 
Supply Trade Only, 
45 and 47 Commercial St., Boston. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 











A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 


Contains all she elements one’s system >. 
Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price, 20 Cents per Pound. 


Directions. Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow the directions and you will use no other. 


LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 
M. S. AYER, 191 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 








Special to 
**Companion’’ Boysan¢ Girls. 


If you will send us a large postal card 
containing the names of the largest ten 
Poultry Keepers in your vicinity, we will 
send you a Handsome Memorandum 
Book free. Draw a line across the mid- 
dle of the card the short way, write the 
names on one side of the line and the 
post-office on the other. At the bottom 
write “‘List sent by,” adding your own 
name, Post-office and county. 


Additional Offer. 





If you will obtain and send us at the 
same time, but in a separate letter, an 
order for either a $1.00 or a $2.25 bag 
of our “Animal Meal,’’ accompanied 
by the money, we will send you a 
Handsome Coin Purse for your trouble. 

“Animal Meal” isan egg-producing food 
to be a with the other food fed to poultry. 
It makes hens lay and chickens grow. Trial 
bag, enough for ten hens three months, $1.00; 
or four times as much for $2.25. Our book, 
“The Egg,” mailed free, tells all about it. 
Address plainly, 


™ BOWKER “2"éhtinam st, BOSTON. 








Cures Eczema. 

Cures Salt Rheum. 

Cures Burns. 

Cures Infant Chafing. 

Is the best Baby Powder. 
Sold by Druggists. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Send postal for free sample. 














| Children’s and Boys’ Reefers 


Manufactured by us from fabrics 
selected with especial care for durabil- 
ity, and suitable for out-door winter 
wear for boys, in strictly all-wool 
Elysians, Irish and Scotch Cheviots and 
Tweeds, Rough Chinchillas, Shetlands 
and smooth cloths, with velvet or cloth 
collar, in solid colors, Plaids, Checks 
and Mixtures reputable for their non- 
fading characteristics, 
Sizes 4 to 18 Years, 


$6, $8, $10, $12. 


We give special attention to our Mail Order 
Department and use most careful judgment in the 
choice of goods according to order, thus enabling cus 
tomers living at a distance to make their selections 
| without the necessity of a personal visit to our 
establishment. 


won 


Ob doaton Outfitters. 


Samar 


cyney, 


Christmas 
Attractions ! 


ELECTRIC, COMBINATION and 
Gas Fixtures 


In NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 
Rare Lamps and Dainty Shades, 
NOVELTIES IN 
Silver and Dresden Candlesticks, 


Artistic Designs in Ormolu and Onyx Tables 
and Cabinets, also Fenders, Andirons 
and Fire Sets, all now on 
Exhibition at our 


EXTENSIVE NEW WAREROOMS. 


R. HOLLINGS & C0., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


523, 525 Washington St., Boston. 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s. 


ois GROVER'S 
LADIES S 








OFT FOR 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions, 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


D. E. Brno Hartford, Conn. 
FESSENDEN I. DAY, Lewiston, Me. 
JOHN L. ROGERS. Lawrence, Mass. 
O’SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


NEW HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Home education is becoming one of the best 
features of our national life, and the work of the 
Chautauquan - Circles has been invaluable in 
making the American family a school. Whatever 
makes the home happy, and its relations more 
affectionate and sacred, helps the social life that 
surrounds it, and the community is substantially 
prosperous that is strong in its homes. 

Educational amusements of a higher character 
than those once popular are a need of the home; 
for the home evening among working people 
should be one of rest, joy and loving recreation. 
Like the child plays of Froebel, the most satisfac- 
tory amusements are those that are the most 
instructive; the kindergarten principle works well 
in the family life. 


Book Parties. 


Among many new recreations for the home that 
meet the wants of the times is the Book Party. 
This consists of a reading family, or several 
families, who hold a meeting once a week, or at 
stated periods, to rehearse to each other the 
contents of books that each member has lately 
read. 

Each member of the circle presents the title 
of a book, new or old, gives an analysis of its 
contents, perhaps reads a few selections from it 
as an illustration, and criticises it and gives his 
view of its literary value and moral worth. 

A general discussion may follow the presen- 
tation of this subject-matter. 

It will be better that the books shall not be 
presented in a topical way, as, for instance, 
scientific books on one evening, fiction on another, 
or travel, art or poetry at stated times. It is 
more interesting if the analysis is made miscel- 
laneous; there should be variety and contrasts. 

Parties of this kind stimulate good reading 
and educate the mind to an acquaintance with the 
best thought. The social feature is healthy, and 
the discussions are sure to be animating and 
entertaining. 

A very pleasant amusement of this order is 
the play which we may call “Animated Book 
Titles.” A party is given in which each guest is 
to appear as the representative of a title of a 
book, or as a character of a popular and well- 
known book. A young man who comes with a 
hoe may represent ‘‘Ivanhoe"’ (I’ve an hoe). 
The “‘dude’’ who appears in contortions may be 
“Oliver Twist’’ (all-of-a-twist). We have seen 
Lucille’ puzzle a company by being acted as a 
scene in a shoemaker’s shop—Loose Heel. 

Such titles as ‘“‘The Ring and the Book,” ‘““We 
are Seven,’’ ‘‘Never too Late to Mend” (a seam- 
stress), are sufficiently suggestive. 

The word Eurydice will admit of carefully 
prepared classical tableaux. The word may be 
used as a sentence, as ‘‘You-ride-I-see,” in a 
mock dialogue between two persons of fortunate 
and unfortunate social standing. The conductor 
of the entertainment may say: ‘‘My whole is one 
word, and represents a character of classical 
fiction. The whole word will first be acted as a 
sentence, in the form of a dialogue between a 
poor debtor, who has to go on foot, and an 
equestrian, who has just alighted from a fine 
horse. The second scene will represent the 
character in tableau.” 

The second scene will be Orpheus and his lyre 
—the music may be played on a piano—at the 
door of a darkened room, and an appearance of 
the shade of Eurydice. She follows Orpheus as 
he beckons over his shoulder until she comes 
to a place near the door when he, contrary to the 
commands of the gods, looks around, and she 
vanishes after the manner of the old mythological 
story, which should be carefully studied by the 
leader of such an entertainment. The tableau 
can be made very beautiful. 


Question Class. 


The Question Class is a very entertaining and 
educational home amusement. The game consists 
of presenting the names of obscure places for 
guessing, and “throwing light’? on them by 
description and history. 

For example: ‘‘Where is Zagazig?”’ A long 
pause. ‘Shall I throw light?’ The one who 
has given out the word may begin to give the 
history of the Suez Canal. 

The geography of obscure names in poems may 
be used in this way; also obscure names of 
battle-fields, as Belgrade ; and Indian names and 
their meanings. 

An odd question has sometimes been asked at 
such parties, which is usually difficult to answer, 
but very stimulating to thought: ‘“Who would 
you choose to be if you could not be yourself?” 

Such games are not only amusing, but educa- 
tional in their tendency and influence, not only 
as an agreeable way of acquiring facts, but of 
developing originality of thought and expression. 
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Beside these, they tend to make the home 
attractive and happy, a place of long memories 
and sacred associations. 

“The thoughts of our youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Home Debating Circles. 


The Question Class may have an evolution in 
the form of Home Debating Circles. The topics 
discussed may be literary, as, ‘‘Which is the 
more beautiful story, Joseph or Ruth?”’ “Which 
is the more beautiful poem, ‘Evangeline’ or the 
‘Vision of Sir Launfal?"”’ ‘What is the most 
beautiful poem of Tennyson? of Longfellow? of 
Whittier?” ‘What is the most beautiful poem 
in all the world, or the most beautiful story in all 
the world ?”’ 

The reading of ballads or parts of stories, with 
tableaux of the most picturesque scenes, may add 
novelty and interest to home readings and literary 
exercises in home circles. 

The poems of Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
Longfellow are rich in suggestions for impromptu 
tableaux. 

Readings that introduce songs which all may 
sing are especially pleasing, as are songs in 
representative costumes. 

Readings illustrated by tableaux, music and 
pictures are among the newest of popular home 
entertainments. Parlor readings so illustrated 
have long been growing in favor in New York 
and Boston. They are now entering home life 
everywhere, and are among the best and most 
profitable recreative arts of the time, and im- 
provements upon many of the popular diversions 
of the past. Hezekian BuTreRwoRtH. 
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HER INFORMATION. 


It is not by any means necessary in a country 
town to have a personal acquaintance with a 
resident of the place in order to know a great deal 
about him. This statement applies with peculiar 
force to residents lately deceased. 

A stranger alighted from the railroad train at 
the Peakville station one day and started, bag in 
hand, in the direction of the ‘‘centre village.” 
Presently he met an old lady, to whom, politely 
raising his hat, he said : 

“Can you tell me where I can find Mr. Amos 
Pettingill ?” 

“You can’t find him anywheres,” replied the 
old lady, promptly; ‘‘he’s dead; died jest a week 

0.” 





“Ah!” said the man, showing signs of dis- 
appointment rather than of grief; ‘well, can I 
find any member of his fam—”’ y 

‘He didn’t have any here,’’ interrupted the old 
lady, briskly; “he didn’t leave a relation any- 
where ’round here.” 

“Ah!” said the man, again. ‘1 am employed 
by the Boston branch of the Sloweather family to 
hunt up certain outlying members, in connection 
with a genealogy which —”’ 

“T can tell you most all about him,”’ said the 
old lady, “if you’ve a mind to walk back to the 
station with me. I've got a few minutes to wait 
before the down train to Nashuy comes along, 
and I should admire to tell you all I know about 
the old gentleman Pettingill. I’ve gota real good 
memory, folks all say.” 

So the pair proceeded to the station. The old 
lady bought a ticket for Nashua; the man took a 
book from his bag and a pencil from his pocket, 
and then the old lady began her history. 

‘‘His name was Amos Abijah Pettingill ; named 
for his grandfather on his mother’s side; she was 
a Sloweather of Ricktown; Amos Abijah favored 
her side of the family in looks. 

‘He was born in 1812, in Edgebury, Vermont. 
He was the third son, and he had four younger 
brothers and three sisters; they all died under 
twenty. Amos Abijah hada fever when he was 
nineteen that like to have carried him off, but 
didn’t. When he was twenty-one he taught 
district school in Edgebury for six months. Then 
the family moved to Blueridge. 

‘He married Frances Woolet there, at the age 
of twenty-three. 

“He pursued the trade of carpenterin’, and was 
real successful. He had four children, three of 
whom are livin’—Peter Sloweather in Idyho, 
Sary Abagail (she married a Sampson) in Dakoty, 
an’ Jane Alviry in Alybama; she married a 
Hackett, or Hickett, I forget which. 

“Amos Abijah fought in the late war, and had 
three wounds, but none very ser’ous. 

“He and his wife moved here in 1868, on 
account of the air bein’ good for his lungs, which 
were some injured. She died in 1880. 

“They both entertained Presbyterian views; he 
was superintendent of the Sunday school for over 
fifteen years. He was also selectman; and one 
of the pall-bearers at Squire Ellis’s funeral. His 
last illness was short. He was taken real sudden 
with pneumonia on a Tuesday,—he had an 
excellent housekeeper, for he had considerable 
means, so he was well looked after, but he caught 
cold some way,—and he only lived till—why, I 
declare, there comes my train; I must hurry!” 

“Thank you very much for your information,” 
said the man, as he escorted her to her car; “‘you 
must have known the old gentleman a long time.” 

“Oh, I never saw him alive,” said the old lady 
from the steps of the car. ‘But I was visitin’ 
my cousin, and she took me to the funeral. All 
I've told you was what the minister said in his 
address. I’m sorry I couldn't tell you about —’’ 





And then the train bore her out of hearing. 





Boots and Shoes 


Men and Boys 


AT ABOUT HALF PRICE 





MOOAR BROTHERS, 1090 & 1092 Washington St., Boston. 


This firm, well-known to Companion readers, have just bought at 
an Assignees’ Sale the entire production of a factory at a price so 
low that they are able to make the following 


UNUSUAL OFFERS. 


Boston, Dec. 3, 1892. 





MOOAR BROTHERS, 
1090 and 1092 Washington Street: 
Gents :— We are in receipt of yours of the Ist, making us an offer for the 
factory and retail stocks of shoes of the Baker Shoe Manufacturing Co. Your 
offer is too low; but, as assignees, we are desirous of closing the matter at 
once, and we hasten to inform you that your offer is accepted and the goods 
will be shipped to your store on Monday. Yours truly, 
H. J. EMERY, Assignee. 


$20,000 WORTH 


Of the finest Men’s and Boys’ BOOTS and SHOES to be sold at 
positively the Greatest Sacrifice Ever Known. 


LOT No. 1. 





1,200 pairs $6. Lace and Congress Shoes 
in Calf, Patent Leather and Kangaroo. GENU- 
INE HAND SEWED. Sizes 4 to 11, widths 
AA to EE. Baker Shoe Co. price $6.00. 
Our price only - . - - 


3,39 





LOT No. 2. 1,500 pairs $5. Lace and Congress Shoes 
made from Calf and Kangaroo. GENUINE 
HAND MADE, stylish and durable. Sizes 
‘4 to 11, widths AA to E. Baker Shoe Co. 


price $5.00. Our price only - . 


$2.98 





LOT No.3. 2,000 pairs of Men’s Calf and Dongola Lace 
and Congress $4 Shoes, pronounced by three 
wholly disinterested parties to be the best shoe 
at the price they ever saw, and you can buy 


a pair at only - - 


2,48 


i 
Contains all the $3 Lace and Congress Shoes, - 


Plain and Cap Toes, Calf and Kangaroo, the 
most complete assortment ever shown in this 
grade of shoe. Sizes 4 to 11, widths A to EE. 
Our price only - . - - 





LOT No. 4. 


1,98 





LOT No.5. The entire lot of $2.50 and $2 Lace and Con- 
gress Shoes made from Calf and Veal Calf, 
suitable for dress or working shoes. These 
goods are exceptional value for the money. 
This is the only lot that the retail price is not 


stamped on each pair. Our price is only 


1,39 


Baker Shoe Co.’s Selling Price stamped at the factory on every shoe. 








Gentlemen who have narrow feet can be fitted in either lot. 
This is positively the best opportunity ever offered to purchase fine 
shoes at the lowest prices ever known. 





OUR GUARANTEE. 
We guarantee that every shoe is perfect and 
will refund the money on any purchase made 
that is not entirely satisfactory. 


C/o 


a See, ne os es ce eee ce 
a 


send Size, Width and Style (Calf, Patent Leather or 
Kangaroo), also add 25 cents to price of shoes for postage and packing. If we 
are out of the kind you ask for we will give you some other or return your money. 


Send Money by Registered Letter, Check, Money Order or Express. 


MOOAR BROTHERS ° see" *- 


BOSTON. 
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SANTA CLAUS. 


Black lies the hearth, the lights are out, 
The brass andirons wey shine, 

And ghostly winds wail shrill without 
While stars look down in peace ben: 
Slow ticks the clock, the hour is late 
And midnight near and nearer draws. 
It is the time when households wait 
For Santa Claus. 


The rough elm back-log’s fading glow 
Turns now to gray as if with age, 

And flickering shapes pass to and fro 
—— upon a dusky st — 
Dense stillness reigns—now broken while 
A mouse within the wainscot gnaws, 
And in their sleep the children smile 

For Santa Claus. 


Four stockings to the mantel hung : 
Four stockings of unequal size, 

Whose shadows on the hearth are flung 
Are there to meet the traveler’s eyes : 
The old red fox-hound lies asleep 

With nose deep-buried ’twixt his paws, 
He cannot waking vigil keep 

For Santa Claus. 


Four stockings from the mantel swing 
Filled to their length and utmost brim, 
Dawn skims the earth on ashen wing 
The faithful stars are growing dim— 
A childish uproar comes apace, 
No need uess the joyful cause, 
For Christmas-time has kissed each face 
For Santa Claus. 
ERNEST McGAFFEY. 





ONCE. 


That pathetic volume of facts entitled “The 
Children of the Poor” gives a simple and touching 
description of Pietro, who had been crippled for 
life by a street-car. Before this accident, Pietro 
had considered himself a happy boy, for although 
his home was a wretched room in the worst of the 
city slums, he had found a steady job of “shinin’” 
in one of the saloons, and he was full of joyous 
anticipation of a wage-earner’s position in life. 


But the accident came, and after poor Pietro left 
the hospital he was never known to smile. Then, 
with the vague hope of some time finding employ 
ment through a knowledge of ‘‘Englis’ letter,” he 
began taking writing lessons in the evening, and 
in his sober, submissive way, professed himself to 
be contented with his lot. 

The boys, who used to worry him, now let him 
alone. 

“When they see this,” he said, holding up his 
scarred and misshapen arm, “they don’t strike me 
no more.” 

His baby brother, fourteen months old, who 
could almost “make a letter,” gave him much care 
Pietro was evidently anxious that the child should 
one day take his place in the family. 

“I take him to school some time,” he said, pilot 
ing him across the floor, and talking to the child n 
his own melodious Italian. 

“I watched his grave, unchanging face,” says 
the narrator of his little history. 

“ Pietro,’ I said, with a sudden yearning over 
this sad, dignified little creature who should have 
been merry as a bird, ‘did you ever laugh?’ 

“The boy glanced up at me from the baby with a 
wistful look. 

“*T did wonst,’ he said, quietly, and I would 
gladly have forgotten that I had asked the question, 
even as Pietro had forgotten his laugh.” 








ELLE LSEESL LESSER SSLS LEASES 


An “Annuity” is the safest and best investment for a 
e. 


man or woman, especially those past middle life 


$1000 


WILL PURCHASE 


An Annuity for Life 


Males. Females, 
Age 500f . $76.47 $69.57 
Age 60 of . 97.24 88.03 
Age 200f . 134.31 122.48 
Age 800f . 183.95 168.80 


In the LARGEST MONEYED INSTITUTION 
IN THE WORLD. No risk, no trouble, no 
taxes, and perfect security. 

Specially adapted to those in advanced life, 
who, having no dependent relatives, wish to 
increase their incomes. 

For rates at other ages, and for information 
as to any form of life insurance, or joint or 
survivorship annuities, 


WRITE A LETTER TO 


C. A. HOPKINS, Gen. Agent, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
95 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


FELLER SERELESSE LEE SES SESE TETS 


SCROLL SAWYER, 

On receipt of 15c. I will send 
post Paid, | this” three shelf 

acket Design, size 13x21, over 
300 new and beautiful miniature 
designs for scroll sawing, and 
my 4- e illustrated Catalogue 
of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fanc 
- Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, Small 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, ete., or 
send 6 cents for Catalogue and 
Miniature Designs. 


A. H. POMEROY & CO., 
Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 











to provide yourself with an Overcoat or a warm 
Suit, or perhaps an odd pair of Pants for the 
winter; when visiting Boston you can find Custom- 
made Clothing at less than one-half Ready 
Made Prices at our 


RETURNED 
GARMENT DEPARTMENT 


737 Washington Street, 
Cor. Dix Place. 


From our 54 stores are con- 
tinually arriving some of our best 
goods, foreign and domestic, 
made up for somebody, but per- 
haps did not fit or never called 
for. When they reach our store 
above they Go! for they are 
“cheaper than Plymouth Rock 
Prices.” 

If you cannot reach any one of our 
New England Stores, samples of our 
goods together with self-measurement 
blanks will be sent Free by mail, post- 
paid, to any reader of “The Compan- 
ion” sending us their address by postal 
card to our Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000.) 


Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 

The Den, 249 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Retpepartment, . 787 Washington St. 

283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. | NEW ENGLAND 

693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. BRANCHES. — 











Presents, 














Presents, 
“THE Best. Presents. 
WASHING POWDER 


Buy a Package of SAVENA and see what 
Present you will get. 








In every package of SAVENA (the Best Washing 
Compound on Earth) you will finda useful present, 
such as Sewing Silk, Handkerchiefs, Needles “Cam 
Pins, Thimbles, Dress Buttons, Combs. Tea Strainers, 
Hairpins, Screw Drivers, Dressmaker’s Tapelines, 
Linen Thread, Shears and many other things. 

Every package of SAVENA contains a different 
and useful present of the very best quality, and they 
will please you. 


CAUTION. Always ask your grocer for a package 
of SAVENA that has the Deg on outside of package. 
Sold by all Grocers. 








Goff’s Braid is more durable and gives 
greater satisfaction fora dress binding than 
all the substitutes that have had a temporary 
run during the past 25 years ;—experienced 
Dress Makers’ word for it. Look for this > 


Any one not fin 
ing "s Braid 
on sale in desired 
shade, send the 
name of the house 
that could not su 

‘ou and four 2- 
stamps, and 
we will send you a 
sample roll of any 
color wanted, pre- 





IF YOU ARE TAKING STEPS 








THIS TABLE 


ONLY 


$7.00. 


THIS DESK, 


Solid Oak, Only 


$15.00. 





This Wilton Rug Couch Only $15.00. 






































THIS CHAMBER SET $24.00. 





in great variety. Carpets, Rugs 





“The Lamp Shade 


The Only Perfect Material 


FOR 


Lamp Shades 


CREPE PAPER. 


By the use of this wonderfully adapt- 
able material the light is softened, and 
not obstructed. 

The Shades are distinctly utilitarian 
and decidedly ornamental. 

The variety of combinations and strik- 
ing effects to be obtained by the use of 


CREPE PAPER 


are not to be found in any fabrics. 
Suggestions for pleasing combinations 
given below : 
Apple Green and White or Amber. 
Apple Green and Grass Green or 
Light Blush Pink. 
Moss Green and Amber. 
Canary and Light Amber. 
Light and Dark Amber or 
Blush Pink. 
Dark Amber and White. 
Light Amber and Light Coral. 
Light Coral and White. 
Light Blush Pink & Light Blush Pink. 
Gold and Light Amber. 
White and Mandarin Orange. 
White with Colored Edges. 
Violet. } 





Light 


Yellow. 
Pink. | 


For Colored Edges 
use Water Colors. 


a pATKINSONE cy 


WIISS THICKE. 


A FEW SUCCESTIONS 
Regarding Useful Holiday Cifts. 


'Crockery, Lamps, Parlor Stoves, 


827 Washington St., Cor. Common St, Boston, Mass. 


THIS 


SIDEBOARD 


ONLY 


$26.00, 



























_ ROCKER 


ROCKER 
$3.00. $10.00. $20.00 


Rug Chair 








THIS CLOCK = THIS RANGE 
$4.00. $20.00. 


Easy Terms if Desired, 











Parlor Suits, Hall Stands, Office and Dining Room Furniture 


, Oil Cloths, Draperies, Bedding, 
Silver and Glassware, etc. 





Question Solved.” 





The cost of material for this Lamp Shade is 
as follows : — 


| Two Rolis CREPE PAPER ~ + $1.00 
One Frame . . . . . -50 
Tissue and Stems for Chrysanthemums .25 
Asbestos Collar . . . . -25 
$2.00 


ANY ONE, by closely following the directions, 
can make one of these shades. 


DIRECTIONS. 


In making the Lamp Shade illustrated herewith, use 
two rolls of Crepe Paper. See numerous combina 
tions in opposite column. Lay the edges together, and, 
after trimming, gather about five inches from the top, 
then draw very tight around the neck of the frame, 
having first fitted the asbestos collar. Pull out the top 
and bottom ruffle with the thumb and finger. 

Ten chrysanthemums are used for decoration, which 
are made from the plain tissue. Cut a square about 
eight inches and fold on the diagonal ; fold the triangle 
thus obtained corner for corner, and fold in the same 
way twice more. Cut the upper half of the figure thus 
obtained in oval shape, and on opening you will have 
one chrysanthemum petal. Use four of these petals for 
each flower, and one green petal cut likewise for the 
calyx. All the petals must be curled by laying flat on a 
pin cushion, and, using the head of a hatpin, roll from 
the pointed end to the centre. Asacentre for the flower 
use a small piece of tissue wound about with wire. 
and slip the petals on to this stem, pushing them close 
about the centre to make it look full and round. 
Attach the rubber stemming, one-third of a yard for 





Apple Green. 








DENNISON MFG. CO., 26 





each flower. 


A large assortment of Shades, also Novelties in Tissue and Crepe Paper on exhibition and for sale at our Store. 


Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Institute and Train 
hool. Always open. All wypemnents in speec! 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Bosto: 
GENTS WANTED-—For i s Relief Spring 
and poe = Holder and Lifter. uired in Lay id 
family. Retail pempies of either . Libe; 
MERRILL CO., A 178,Chicago, i. 
BY varieties 7c. New Brunswick 1, 2, 5, 
0 U. S. War, new, $1.00. Agents wanted 
A cent. discount, Cash for —— 
‘AMP CO., North Cambridge, M 


HARVARD § 
STAMPS | eric: ou 


used Ecuador, 15c. ‘sauike wanted to sell fine approval 
sheets on com. 50 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


AQUARIA | seit. ttt: Acuarinns. 
OUTFITS 


Globes, Ornaments, &c. 
One of the 
Linde of 


Bestex Stammerers’ 











STAn ee iPS. 
to sell at 0 








ae ¥% send for es 
D. JONES & C 
76 wanisoe Street, _ an 


most sudden and fatal 
iliness for children is 


Croup. 


This dreaded disease attacks without a mo- 
ment’s warning. It is thereby important that 
every family have on hand some simple yet effi- 
cacious remedy. The oldest and best known is 


Dr. Hooker’s 
Cough and Croup Syrup, 


Established forty years—Contains no opium—Per 
fecty safe—It has cured thousands—Especially good for 
children— Excellent remedy for coughs, colds and all 
throat troubles. Price 35 cents. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 


EDICINN™ 
TolLE SOA 


XK COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicians. 
All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 











The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 





The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


ton, Mass., are the makers. 


Furs! Furs! 
BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
1S & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 








Or VITAL INTEREST IS THB 


slg fies 


A System WortTH STUDY IS THE 





For All 


roughness of the skin and brittle nails, 

Sullivan’ ’s Quince Lotion, Fe cents | 

= bottle ; 3 bottles $1.00. bottles 

$1.00, to Ladies who will act as agents. 
Free Sample for two-cent stamp. 

F. B. Records, 333 Washington St., Boston. 


Dr. Swett’s 
VEGETABLE GOMPOUND, 


Made from Hoarhound, Slippery Elm Bark, 
Plax Seed, — ‘hwort, Licorice 





Put up in large besten, 2% cents. Material to make 
-~ wert of or =e ents. 
in the ‘ ousehold” says of this preparation : 

uf few "aones of a tablespoonful at a time will alleviate 
the most distressing cough, soothes and A. 53. ~~ 
tion, and if ony 
em, — a aa the Whooping Cough. 
oe n be found for Croup, A: Asthma, 

Bronchitis, ‘cad al affections of the Lungs and Throat.” 


Prepared and Put Up at 


THE N. E. BOTANIC DEPOT, 


245 Washington Street. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 





and 


|Chapped Hands, 
|Rough Finger Tips, 
Burns and 

All Skin Irritations 


caused by cold winds, cured by using 


K. & D.’s Crystal Emollient. 


It is unsurpassed, is not oily but forms an invisible 
film, and makes the skin soft, smooth and velvety. 
Milliners, Seamstresses and Silk Workers find it 
very useful. 

KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


2c. a Tube by Mail.—Sample 4c. in Stamps. 


CONSUMPTION | 


and all lung diseases in the earl 

vented ana’ cured by the use of Winc coter's 

HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIMEANDSODA 

Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 

SoLtD BY DRUGGIsS 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. Y. 














authentic and patriotic 


the land should read it. 





whose name, through all the world, means Liberty. 


Columbian Edition. 


Ridpath’s History of the United States. 


One Volume, 8vo, Cloth. Over 800 Pages and 300 Illustrations. $3.75. 
No American home, however humble, can afford to be without some readable, 


narrative of the struggles and triumphs of that land 
Every patriotic youth in 


THE UNITED STATES HISTORY COMPANY, 


CHARLES E. BROWN, 
Room 425, Exchange Building, Boston. 


WM. B. PERKINS, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New YorK. 











~ 





is just what is wanted. 
one cent per hour. 


makes do. 
bers. 


for circulars. 








COAL IS UP 


BUT OIL WAS NEVER LOWER IN PRICE. 


For rooms difficult to heat with a furnace or stove this 


Hub Oil Heater 


It furnishes a powerful heat at about 
Unlike other Oil Heaters it has no soldered 
joints. It may wear out in time, but it will not collapse, as other 
It is used extensively for heating offices and cham- 
Cooking attachments can be furnished if desired. This 
stove can be safely shipped to any part of the country. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


Makers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and Heaters, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


Write 























Have you 





sent in your name for our Monthly? 


If not, 


send at once, as the new year is a good time to 


begin; 


it is full of fun, facts and fashion and 


we will send it free for one year. Just send us 





your name and address. 


Browning, 


King & Co., 


Makers and Sellers of Clothes, 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


FP. C. GARMON, Manager. 








18 Years of Popularity. 








Richmond Stove Co., ierntd Conn. 


ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


that might truthfully be said about 
the bracket saw. “The Companion 
was the first to introduce this 
useful and interesting contrivance 
into American homes. We offered 


sold over 125,000 of these outfits. 
The 


Pression Pa 4 
of ket and Wood Ca 
ing, ond mi) full-s ed Designs for 
© Bracket Sawing. 

: The Price of this outfit is $1.00, 
> or we will give it (to Companion 
subscribers only) as a premium for 
one new subscriber sent in accor- 
dance with conditions on page 530 
of our Premium List of Oct. 27. 
Postage 25 cents extra, or sent by 
express at receiver’s expense. 


We will send a beautiful set of 7. Illuminated | Christmas Cards with 
* this outfit when taken as a pre: 





rp d before January 1. 





| 


That’s only one significant thing | 


it first in 1874, and up to date have | __ 





Something New. 





MEXICAN ROOT SOAPS 


Made from Mexican Soap-Root without animal fat; 


Keeps tf vegetable. Beauntifies the Skin and 
cope } in a soft, healthy condition. Try it. 
mple of our famous Mexican — ou- 


4 cents in stam 


OAP CO., Littleton, N.H. 


t sent on rece 


ae eAR Roe 


Send for 
a Free Sample of 


‘Pptonix 


(Digestive Tablets) 
for 


Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia 


We quote extracts from let- 
ters of. a few of the many who 
have ordered the remedy after 
trying our free sample. 

**Gave me great relief from distress after 
meals.”?» —Wm. M. Murrell, Esq., 
Rustburg, Va. 

“Has proved so beneficial that I have 


asked my druggist to keep it.”— Wm. 
O. Webber, Erie, Pa, 


*‘Think they are splendid; just suit my 
case.”’— Mrs. D. S. Emery, So. 
Tamworth, N. H. 

‘* Helps ‘me more than anything I ever 
tried.” —Mrs. R. F. Barrows, Fames- 
town, N. Y. 

‘*T find relief already from the few I have 
taken.””— Mrs. S. R. Berry, Leb- 
anon, N. H. 

‘*T find them of great benefit.’’ 

Richd. Heckscher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘*So much pleased that I want a box at 
once.”? — Mrs. H. B. Smith, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Sample free by mail. 

The Allston Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

DON’T BECOME DISCOURAGED. 

— TRY — 


AERATED OXYGEN. 








: D ¢ 

c/ 

4 cong 4) is | 
AWA, SEs 














THE FIRST. THE LAST. 


The first gasp of the babe is for air,—the last 
of the aged is for air,—and all life between 

| extremes goes on by breathing. 
Pure air means aos —_ 
bad blood, poor health, misery. Pure air makes 
people | better. AERATED OXYGEN is an 


everyday blessing of germless air, a powerful anti- 
septic, and a cure for Catarrh, Lung Trou- 
ble es and Nerve Waste. 


Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHDUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
__New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET 


HAVE YOU USED IT? 


The Hop F Plaster. 


If not, ? hear do not ot know its its curative agen 
and effectiveness. No other plaster so 
completely cures pain, inflammation, sore- 
ness or weakness — gives such instant and 
rmanent relief—safe, sure and unfail- 
Soothing, pain-killing, strengthen- 
healing virtues of hops, gums and 


ig. 
ing, 
bal sams, acting together from the minute 
one is put on. 

BE CAREFUL to get the right kind— 
it has our name— 

Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass., 


mail for price, 25 cts., five 


on both sides, 
‘Bold by reliabi reliable medicine dealers 


fora — 
everywhe 
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had served a term in the House of Correction, wie 
the superintendent did not treat him any less cor- 
dially on this account. 

The boy used the facilities of the club, and found 
its books interesting. He spent much time during 
the evening in quiet corners, reading. He, too, 
soon “spruced up,” obtained work, and settled 
down to a respectable life. 

Though the other boys of the club were suspi- 
cious of these two, knowing something of their 
record, they soon learned to like them. With good 
conduct, their past will be forgotten. The world is 
not unkind when a boy or a man once gets a start. 

The difficulty is to get the start; and a little con- 
fidence on the part of one’s fellows helps a great 
deal. It is better to be deceived occasionally than 
to lose the chance which may often occur to help to 
his feet a poor fellow who is down. 


” 
> 





IN A DAY. 


Only a few people can afford to put off the duty 
of the present hour, and they 
who can do two days’ work in one. 

Sir Edwin Landseer was once engaged to paint 
a picture representing a lady and two spaniels. 
Although he was paid on the spot, the picture was 
delayed for four years. At the end of that time 
an unsatisfactory sketch was allowed to be en- 
graved, but the result proved to be so poor that 
Landseer became immovable in his determination 
not to finish the picture at all. 

At length, however, he agreed to send to a cer- 
tain exhibition of paintings a new picture which 
the owner of the “Lady and Spaniels” might accept 
in place of that unfinished piece of work. 

The time arrived for sending in the pictures, and 
the keeper of the institution received from Land. 
seer only an empty frame, with a promise that the 
canvas for it should be delivered in good time. 

The hanging committee finished its labors, and 
the empty frame was hung on the line. Varnishing 
day came, but with it no picture. 


o’clock found him busy in his studio. Landseer 
pointed to the unfinished canvas on his easel. 


“I shall send that to the exhibition to-night, a | 
“I have given orders | 


finished picture,” he said. 
not to be disturbed, for it depends on that whether 
I can complete the task I have set myself.” 

Next morning, when the friend arrived at the 
gallery, there hung the promised picture—two of 
the dogs which had been sketched for “The Lady 
and the Spaniels” now placed on a table with a 
cavalier’s hat. 

It was a fine piece of work, and was thankfully 


accepted by the gentleman who had given the first | 


commission, and who professed himself as only 
too glad to receive a picture painted in a day in 
place of the one that had been so many years on 
the road. 


- <-e- a 


UNENUMERATED FALSEHOODS. 


The census of 1880 is to be read in nearly a score 
and a half of huge quarto volumes, and no one 
knows how many of such tomes the census of 1890 
will fill. 


Unfortunately that enumeration was made two | 


years too soon to give the people the statistics of 
the offences against the moral law which had their 
part in the presidential canvass of 1892. It would 
be a sad story if we could get at it. 

For some months before the great contest a blight 
attacks the consciences of many men who, in the 
ordinary relations of life, are high minded, truth 
ful and honorable, and induces them to become, so 
far as politics are concerned, liars, sneaks and 
slanderers. 


Were an accurate account to be kept, the lips and | 


pens of men in the thick of the presidential conflict 
would be found guilty of millions upon millions of 
false accusations, insinuations of base motives, 
degrading appeals to low impulses, insincere pre 
dictions of evil as the result of party defeat, and 
even downright wilful falsehood. 

We say nothing now of the more gross forms of 
political trickery, such as bribery and corruption, 
which the world looks upon as the “dirty work” of 
politics. 

But, really, is it any dirtier, does it soil the person 
who engages in it more than do the various forms 
of untruthfulness in which campaigners, editors 
and politicians of high, as well as of low degree, 
indulge? 

Let us be glad that this season when the love of 
truth is stifled, comes but once in four years. 


* 
> 





HUMORS OF LEGISLATION, 


Vermont has a legislature which holds a short 
session once in two years, instead of a long session 
every year, as is the case in certain other states; 
and though it is short, time enough is found not 
only to pass at least as many laws as are needed, 
but to have a good deal of fun. 

The Vermont people have a marked sense of 
humor, and cannot refrain from working off a 
certain amount of it even during the solemnities 
of public legislation. 

During the recent session at Montpelier a country 
member, who thought that the making of game 
laws had gone a little too far, introduced a bill pro- 
hibiting “the spearing, snaring, hooking, capturing 
unawares or maltreating, or unduly influencing 
for the purpose of spearing, snaring, hooking or 
capturing any male or female elephant in the State 
of Vermont.” 

This bill was promptly referred to the committee 
on the insane. 

A bill having been introduced providing that 
physicians’ prescriptions be written in the English 
language, a member made a solemn protest against 
it, and wished to know how this would look: 

Water ° ° 1 ounce. 

Salt . ° 7 ° 1 spoonful. 

Burnt sugar 1 pinch. 
Price, 60 cents! 

It appeared to this member that it would look 
better to the apothecary than it would either to | 
the physician or the patient. 

It was not a humorist, however, who presented 





are the geniuses | 


A friend of the | 
artist hastened to London to see him, and at eleven 


to the state a bill for twenty dollars as remunera- 
tion for killing, in the town of Brattleboro, two 
| kymxes “running at large in a restrained condi- 
| tion.” At last accounts the bill had not been paid. 





LEARNED SOMETHING. 


Edward Everett Hale, writing in the Atlantic | 
| Monthly the story of his boyhood, says that the 
a| members of his father’s family, children included, 
“went to meeting” every Sunday, morning and 
afternoon, as did all other ‘respectable people.” 
Any one who had been seen driving out of town 
on that day would have lost credit in the commu. 
nity. The afternoon service was ten minutes 
shorter than the morning service, Doctor Hale 
remembers, though he has never known what 
occasioned the difference. At the close of the 
afternoon service Sunday school was held—‘ 
very different thing from what it is now.” “You 
were expected to learn something, and you did.” 


Doctor Hale has often said, and still believes it 
true, that fully one-half of all he now knows about 
the facts recorded in the Bible was acquired in the 
Brattle Street Sunday school before he was thir- 
teen years old. 

“We had little books,” he says, “which contained 
facts on these subjects. We had to study these 
books as we did any other school-books, and we 
recited from them as we recited any other lesson. 

“I do not think there was much said or thought 
about making Sunday school agreeable to the 
children. We were told to go, and we went; we 
were told to learn a lesson, and we learned it.” 

In those days a Sunday evening service was a 
thing almost unheard of in 
much an innovation as callin 
ter a ‘rector’ is now to ol 
lians.” According to the Puritan theory each 
family is a church, and the father is a priest com- 
| petent to carry on worship. Any proposal for a 
Sunday evening service anywhere else except at 
home was thought to be an interference with the 
rights and duties of the family. 

“At this moment,” says Doctor Hale, “you will 
find in old Boston families the habit of going to 
visit one another on Sunday evening, but not of 
going to church. Where people go to church 
steadily on Sunday evening, you may generally 
guess that they are not of old Boston blood.” 





an Episcopal minis- 
-fashioned Episcopa- 


| HIS CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


An English clergyman, author of “Untrodden 
Spain,” who must have listened to a considerable 
| 
men’s—declares that the best one he ever heard 
was preached by a woman—and in three words! 


In my little parish, under the sweep of the Sussex 

Downs, I was walking swiftly home one night, 
} buffeted about by the gray clouds of driving rain 
| that the flerce sou’ wester swept landward from the 
sea, when a poor, helpless, aged woman asked me 
for a “trifle for a night’s lodging.” 
| Curates are supposed always to be poor. It was 

Christmas-time, and I had just parted with my last 
sixpence at a lonely hamlet, where work was scarce. 

Still 1 could not leave my stranger in the street, so 

l asked her to come with me to my lodgings. 

She shambled along through the mud, with her 
streaming clothes and clouted boots, and we entered 
my little room. My thoughtful landlady had made 
| my table ready. A plate of hot toast was standing 
}in the fender; the kettle sang vociferously, as if 
impatient to be used; in front of the fire stood my 
slippers, backed by an easy-chair. 

To my sur rise, my poor, worn, haggard com. 
panion raised her dripping hands, and burst into 
tears, with the words, “Oh, what luxury! * 

That w as the best Christmas sermon I ever heard, 
and the only one I have never forgotten. 


ASIATIC BRICK-MAKING. 


We should hardly expect to learn much about 
the arts of civilized life from the tribes of central 
Asia, and yet, according to M. Edouard Blanc, 
some of the inhabitants of western Mongolia 
| know how to make better brick than we can make. 
| They use the same material as we do, and singu. 
larly enough the thing that gives superiority to 
their process of brick-making is one of the most 
powerful agents of Western civilization, steam. 


When the bricks have been baked for three days 
the opening of the oven is closed with felt, which 
is kept wet, so that the bricks, still intensely heated, 
are enveloped in steam. 

his process causes a remarkable change in the 
character of the bricks. From red they turn gray, 
and at the same time they acquire a remarkable 
degree of toughness and hardness. Although 
porous they give out a sound when struck like that 
of clink-stone, and they resist the effects of the 
weather much better than do the bricks of Europe 
and America. 

Necessity, as usual, was the mother of invention 
in this case, “for the climate in which these ingenious 
Mongols live is subject to great extremes of tem- 
perature, which have a disastrous effect upon bricks 
made by the ordinary process. 


NOT AVAILABLE, 


A writer in Harper’s Magazine says that General 
Donaldson, himself a veteran of the Mexican 
War, used to tell an anecdote of General Zachary 
| Taylor. The incident occurred during hostilities 
with Mexico, and while General Taylor was 
| present at an advanced outpost. 


A Texan scout in the employ of the United States 
government, a man who spoke nothing but Spanish, 
rode headlong into camp, and leaping to the ground 
rushed up to the general, whose uniform showed 
him to be an officer of high rank, and in the most 
excited manner began to pour forth a torrent of 
Spanish. 

General Taylor, who knew nothing of any lan- 
guage but English, was completely taken aback, 
and so plainly did his face express his feelings 
that a sentry on duty near by burst into a laugh. 
Noticing this, the general frowned, and called to 
the sentry: 

“Fellow, come here!” 

Trembling for the consequences of his ill-timed 
mirth, the soldier obeyed. 

“Fellow,” ’ said the general, “do you know any 
one around here who speaks Spanish?” 

“Yes,” replied the abashed soldier, pointing to 
the scout; “that man does.” 








| NATURAL SELECTION. 


| There are so many true stories of heroism on 
the battle-field that an occasional incident not quite 
heroic may be forgiven human nature. 


| It is said that when a famous French general 
| was obliged to retreat, as he and his aide-de-camp 
were fleeing before the enemy, he breathlessly 
inquired, “Who are the rear guard?” 
“The men that have the poorest horses, general,” 
“replied the aid, who was making good use of his 
spurs 
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Boston—quite as | 


| number of Christmas sermons—his own and other | 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the paren and best. {[Adv. 





anal 
Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
| sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 


Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 


Three Notable Books. 
By the Rev. J. R. Mitier, D. D. 
THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE, 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE, 
SILENT TIMES. 
lémo. Parti-cloth, gals top, $1.00. 
$1.25. Levant morocco $2.5 


T. Y. CROWELL & 00.., New York and Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by CARL FAELTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSI Director. 


| The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the 
| largest and most extensively equipped in the world, 
situated in Boston, the great Art centre of the country, 
Instruction is given by 70 of the ablest American and 
European artists in all departments of Music, Elo- 
| cution, Languages, the Fine Arts, Piano and 
| Organ Tuning. 
The Conservatory Home for lady pupils provides for 
them the very best living accommodations and surrounds 
| them with every comfort and safeguard. Prices but 
little, if any, higher than those of inferior schools. 
Pupils may enter at any time. Calendar sent free 
upon application. Address, 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin p ueeee, Boston, Mass. 
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The Schools did nobly on Columbus Day. 

There is a revival of patriotism in the public 
schools. Washington's Birthday will be another 
good time to show it. 

This year every public school in America should 
observe the day and salute the flag. 

Don’t Forget to Raise Your Flag. 

If you haven't a Flag let us know it. We will send 
you free, helps by which you can get a fine bunting 
Flag in a few days. Don’t forget to invite the Vet- 
erans to be your guests on the 22d of February. Send 
at once for the helps. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


PTHE absolute purity of the Royal Bak- 


it pre-eminently 


the most useful and wholesome leavening 
Containing no lime, alum, 
or ammonia, it leaves no alka- 
line or acid residuum in the food, and its 
use insures pure, light, and sweet bread, 


biscuit, and cake, that are perfectly diges- 


whether hot or cold, 


Its leavening power has 


highest whenever 


tested by official authority, and physicians, 
chemists, teachers, and writers on food hy- 
giene commend it for its sterling qualities. 

All other baking powders are shown by 
to contain either lime 


All lower-priced pow- 
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there’s more fun in the Ideal Magic Lantern than in any other $1.75 worth we know 
The Outfit includes The Ideal Magic Lantern, 6 Colored Slides (4 pictures on each 
slide), 2 Photograph Slides, Lecture Book, 72 Admission Tickets and a large Show Bill. 
if sold at 5 cents each will pay for the Outfit twice over. 


The 72 Tickets 
Sent by express at receiver's expense on 


You can make money with this outfit. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


How long has Christmas been kept as a holiday P 

Why is it celebratea on December 25th? 

Who have opposed the observance of Christmas? Why? 
What nations now celebrate the day ? 

Learn some of the different ways of doing this. 

What benefit from proper keeping of the day P 

Do YOU get or do any good at Christmas? 





For the Companion. 


OLD PRIEST PINE. 


The pine-tree is a grim old priest 
Wrapped in his sombre cloak, 

He preaches sermons every day 
For all the forest folk ; 

The thrushes help him celebrate 

Sweet evensong when day is late. 

The winter winds confess to him 
The wicked deeds they rue, 

The primrose kneels at his rough feet 
And counts her beads of dew ; 

His voice is solemn as the seas, 

All night he chants soft litanies. 

Young Spring laughs in his dark old face, 
And trims his shaggy hair 

With fresh green knots, and tries to make 
Him see that she is fair; 

But still unmoved he will not break 

His meditations for her sake. 

In sun or storm, in heat or frost, 
Beneath dawn’s rosy light, 

Or when the silver evening star 
Points the dark way to night, 

“Be strong,” he says, “be strong and true, 

Then nothing ill shall conquer you.” 

I heard him preach on Christmas morn 
Before the bells awoke, 

And full of solemn joy he seemed, 
And in deep tones he spoke, 

And sent the frosty winds away 

With messages of holy day. 


“Be true, be true,” he swayed his head 
To keep time to the words, 
And on his dusky shoulder sat 
A choir of Christmas birds. 
“Be strong, be strong, be strong and true, 
Then Christmas joy shall bide with you!” 


Susan HARTLEY SWETT. 


a 


For the Companion. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION. 


The composer Chopin's most talented pupii 
died at the age of thirteen. His name was 
Filtsch, and so promising a pianist was he that 
Chopin, as well as the other great masters who had 
heard him play, predicted that he would eclipse 
them all. Of him Liszt once said, ‘“‘When the 
little one begins to travel, I shall shut up my 
shop.” 

Chopin himself, according to one of his biog- 
raphers, used to declare : 

“The boy Filtsch plays my E minor Concerto 
better than I do myself.” 

While the boy was studying this Concerto to 
play at a private musicale, his master never 
allowed him to practise more than one movement 
atatime. Impatiently he asked leave to perform 
the whole. 

“Not yet, little one,’’ Chopin would answer in 
his caressing way. ‘*Wait until each movement 
is perfect.” : 

At last Filtsch received permission to play the 
whole Concerto. He burst into tears of joy at 
the great privilege. 

He was a devoted Roman Catholic, and not 
being allowed by the master to practise imme- 


diately before the hour of the ordeal, he set | 
about preparing himself in what seemed to him | 
For two days he fasted, prayed | 
and read only religious books, believing that his | 


the highest way. 


heart as well as his fingers should strike the 
purest harmony. 


Now the hour fasted for, prayed for, wept for, | 


greater Master, Who has uttered the words, 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant,’’ for all 
generations. 





CHRISTMAS IN NAPLES. 


The most interesting and curious sight of the 
holiday season in Naples is the Presepia. A 
Presepium is a life-size representation of the 
Nativity, or Christ in the manger at Bethlehem. 


| The one in the church called Santa Maria in Porto 
| is the finest in the city, and occupies nearly half one 


side of the church. In this representation there 
are several houses, or rather arches with doors at 


| which people are standing. The manger is always 


placed near the centre of the scene. The blessed 


| Virgin Mother is generally robed in blue satin, with 


crimson scarf and white head-dress. Joseph is 


| never very conspicuous, though he stands behind 





| 





came. In the presence of the most select audience | 


in Paris the lad of twelve began to play the | 


wonderful Concerto, 
himself. Says Liszt: 

“Never was I so moved. The little one did 
wonders. It was an impression for all the rest of 
one’s life. 

When the concert was over, Chopin said to 
Filtsch: ‘‘We have yet to take a walk.”” Their 
destination proved to be a famous Parisian music 
shop, where the master presented to his young 
pupil the score of Beethoven's ** Fidelio.” 

“Tam in your debt; you have given me much 
pleasure to-day,” said Chopin. ‘Receive, my 
dear little friend, this great master-work. Read 
therein as long as you live, and remember me 
sometimes." 

Almost overwhelmed with delight, the child 
kissed Chopin’s hand; and he is said to have 


accompanied by Chopin 


his short life. 

This pretty story is one which history has 
treasured, to remind us that consecration even 
unto prayer and fasting has contributed, and may 
therefore yet contribute, to the highest worldly 
success. 

Christianity has a peculiar power to increase a 
man’s fidelity. It refines his intelligence, it stim- 
ulates his ability, it ensures conscientiousness in 
all his worldly affairs. These are essential ele- 
ments of all true success. 

An impressive thought is suggested by the 
eminent teacher’s present of ‘Fidelio’’ to his 
devoted pupil. It is that after a hard-earned 
stuiccess, in which the soul has helped the hand or 
the brain, we may expect the approval of a 





“ very 
| “well, le 


i » vu " a? 
treasured the master’s gift for the remainder of | the covend mate's boat. 


the Virgin attired in a handsome working-dress of 


the period. 


The Holy Christ-child—i Santo Bambino—lies in 
a rich cradle, with linen covering. 

The Magi, borne by their black slaves, are very 
prominent in their grand clothes, jewelled turbans 
and satin tunics covered with jewelry, representing 
handsome royalties in the prime of life and 
strength. One of them is always black in com 
plexion, and the others a rich brown, much darker 
than the average Italian. They all kneel rever- 
ently to do homage and make their costly offerings. 

More attendants, and sometimes horses and 
mules, are behind in the distance, with raiment 
and various accessories of wealth and position; 
also any number of bright, picturesque peasants 


carrying presents of vegetables, fruit, sheep of all | 


ages, and even dogs. 

All these figures are life-size, and of brown. 
painted wood, extremely well carved, full 
expression, feeling and action. There are foot- 
paths, trees and flowers in all directions, making 
the scene wonderfully realistic. A goodly number 
of flying angels, suspended by invisible wires, are 
hovering above the holy group. 

Last 
Porto there were thirty-six figures, two of which 
represented the artist and his wife, the latter asa 
shepherdess surrounded by large woolly sheep. 

She was quite handsome, and wore a modern 
Roman ‘‘festa” costume. 

The Magi were carefully studied from pictures, 
arid were dressed in the Oriental costume of the 
unchanging East. 

These Presepia are most characteristic in the 
churches frequented chiefly by the poor, who save 
their little hoards of chestnuts, apples, tomatoes, 
etc., to put into the hands of their beloved “Santa 
Maria e Santo Bambino” as offerings. The poor 
people revel in it all, and mothers are seen holding 
up their little ragged and dirty children to show 
them these wonders. 


* 
> 





EARNING A HOLIDAY. 


As is well known, Daniel Webster was fitted for 
college by Rev. Mr. Wood at Boscawen, New 
Hampshire. He was a good student, and a favorite 
with bis instructor, but his love of sport, particu- 
larly fishing, sometimes drew him away from his 


| studies and brought upon him a reprimand. On 
| one occasion Daniel had been fishing without leave, 
and as a punishment one hundred lines of Virgil | 


were given him to translate. 


Daniel resolved to surprise his instructor; he did 
not go to bed, but sat up all night poring over his 
Virgil. The next day, when the hour for recitation 
came, he recited his hundred lines with fluency 
and correctness. 

“Very well,” said Doctor Wood, preparing to 
close the book. 

an ductor, I have a few more lines that I can 
recite.” 

“Go on, then,” said the teacher, supposing that 
the lad might have read twenty-five or thirty lines 
more. 
a second hundred. 

“Really, Dan, I compliment you on your indus 
try.” 

‘*But,” said Dan, “I have studied further.” 
remarkable,” said the minister in surprise ; 
t us have them.” 

Dan rolled off another hundred lines, which he 
appeared to know quite as well as the previous 
two hundred. 

“You are a smart boy!” said the doctor, approv- 
ingly, and not without a feeling of relief, for it is 
rather tedious to listen critically to the translation 
of three hundred lines. 

“But,” said Dan, “I am not through yet.” 

“Pray how much have you read?” asked Doctor 
Wood, in amazement. 

“T can recite five hundred more if you like,” said 
Dan, his eyes twinkling with enjoyment at the 
doctor’s surprise. 

“I think that will do for to-day,” said Doctor 
Wood. “I don’t think I shall have time to hear 
them now. You may have the rest of the day for 
pigeon-shooting.” 

And Daniel, rejoicing at the permission, went off 
to the enjoyment of his sport. 


* 
> 





WHALE AND CALF. 


A Companion contributor, an old whaleman, says 
that he once saw a whale calf killed, and has no 
desire to repeat the experience. It was off the 
coast of Lower California. 
killed and the boats were towing it toward the 
ship, when the men caught sight of a large cow 
whale with her calf, at the windward. The fourth 
officer cast off from the tow and went in pursuit. 
The boat soon came up with the whale, but when 
the harpooner was just ready to strike, she became 
alarmed, and taking her calf between her fins, 
started with the speed of a race-horse in the 
direction of the dead whale. 

As she neared it she slackened speed, and the 
calf swam in her wake. Presently the young one 
seemed to get bewildered, rushing from one whale 
to the other, and soon it broke water right beside 


All hands had been cautioned on no account to 
injure it, as such a proceeding would make the 
mother furious; but an Indian, seeing the creature 
so near, could not withstand the temptation. He 
seized a lance, and the next minute the calf’s life- 
blood spurted all over the boat. A few minutes 
more, and the youngster rolled over and died. 

The officer was still chiding the Indian, when the | 
mother whale was seen approaching her offspring. 
Slower and slower she swam. Then she lay still, 
while quiver after quiver was seen running through 
her body. In vain she tried to make the little one 
suckle. At last, in her despair, she placed her 
flukes under it and tossed it into the air. It sank 
and was seen no more. 

All this time the men had sat motionless, watch- 
ing the affecting scene. Now they began to pull. 


It was too late. After shooting out of the water for 
her full length and falling back again with a tre- 
mendous splash, the mother made straight for the 
second mate’s boat. The oflicer shouted to his men 
to jump for their lives. They obeyed, but the mate 
and the Indian stood at their posts. 

The next instant the whale leaped out of the 





of | 


— in the Prsepium of Santa Maria in | 


But the boy kept on till he had completed | 


A whale had been | 


water and threw herself straight across the boat. | is not warm and swollen, as it is now. Though I 


It was shivered into pieces, and the two men were | 


instantly killed. 

By this time the crews of the other boats were 
leaping into the sea, in spite of their officers’ com 
mands: When the enraged creature broke water 
again, however, a lance thrown by the bomb-gun 

| transfixed her. 

As she swam round and round in her death 
| flurry, she tried in vain to reach the dead whale. 
| Then she rolled fin upward, and lay still. The men 
| clambered into the boats again, and no doubt all 
| felt, like our contributor, that one such spectacle 
| was enough for a lifetime. 


=<}. 
> 





For the Companion. 


POP CORN FANCIES. 


On the rug by the ingle we pop the corn 
In the heat of the curling blaze 

And each kernel of gold from the white cob shorn 
Gaily round in the popper plays. 


Oh, it’s while the popped corn on the plate is piled 
| That we rise upon fancy’s wing, 

| With a thought of the winter so bleak and wild 
And a thought of the pulsing spring. 


For it seems unto us in the rosy glow 
Of the grate that dispels all gloom 
That each kernel bursts into a flake of snow, 
Or a delicate apple bloom. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


2 
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A CHRISTMAS TRAGEDY. 





Christmas love discouraged an Ohio man, a clerk 
onasmall salary. “I want to get you something 
nice for Christmas, papa,” said little Arthur, 
| smiling and dancing. The father gave him a 
bright silver dollar, and without overcoat or over 
shoes, walked through the snow to the store. 
People were buying holiday presents. “O papa, 
say!” It was little Nellie with curls and dimples. 
“Say, I must buy you a present. You’re just the 
best papa in all this world!” 


He leaned over the counter and gave her two 
dollars, and then kissed her rosy cheeks. People 





| Ethel, you are crying! 
| me any more, and 
| about it, ‘It will be 


| shoes again. 


| trying to look at goods jostled one another, all | 


talking at once. 
“Hello, precious!” 
It was 
sparkling. 
“IT want to get you—why, you look pale !—some 
thing just lovely, you darling, you!” 


all the more. His arms were held unnaturally 
close to his body, for his coat at the elbows was 
threadbare. As the next day was Christmas, cus. 
tomers were coming faster and faster. 

“T hate to ask, but I —” 

And his wife’s mother, a welcome member of his 
family, darted her pretty little black eyes upon 
him tenderly, while she drummed on the counter 
with her little gloved hand. 





| restrained !” 


then slipped into the little gloved hand. 

e slept none that night. With the morning came 
a big tin suldier from Arthur, a silver toothpick 
from Nellie, “Love Amid the Willows,” bound in 
half-calf, from his wife, and a gold-mounted tele 
scope from his mother-in-law. 

e thanked them, pale, trembling, sighing. And 
| gently he took up his presents one by one, carried 
them slowly into the parlor, and closed the door 
softly. The canary in its cage was singing, the 
light through the windows was trembling, the bells 
in the steeples were chiming. He lay down on the 
sofa with his face to the wall. 

An hour passed. His wife entered. 
speak. 

“Hello, precious!” she said. 

No answer. With the tip of her finger she play- 
fully touched his face. He had fainted. 

Under him, pressed close to his heart, were the 
big tin soldier, the silver toothpick, ‘Love Amid 
the Willows,” and the gold-mounted telescope, 
while in his outstretched hand was an empty 
pocket-hbook. 


He did not 





en 
ANYTHING BUT SAVING. 


“T hate to ask, David, but my love just can’t be 


A five-dollar gold-piece clinked on the counter, | 


lis wife whispering, her big blue eyes | 


A crisp ten-dollir bill made the blue eyes sparkle | 





suppose papa would never let you wear them if 
they went on at all hard.” 

The shoes stood on Evelyn’s dressing-case all 
day, and suggested to her what must have been 
the feelings of Cinderella’s sisters when they tried 
to cut down their feet to fit the magic slipper. 
That evening when she was going to bed she tried 
them again, and they actually went on. They 
squeezed the poor little feet as if in a vise, but 
there they were, on. 

Five minutes later the light was out and Evelyn 
was in bed. The shoes were not on the dressing 
case, nor anywhere to be seen. 

About midnight Ethel Simpson was wakened |), 
a soft knock on ‘her door, and sitting in the hail 
outside she discovered her little sister Evelyn. 

“OQ Ethel—don’t make a noise—my feet!” she 
gasped. 

“Why, you have your shoes and stockings on, 
Evelyn, the new shoés! Oh, you poor child!” and 
in a moment the older sister was bending over the 
sufferer, who had fainted quite away, with smelling 
salts and a pair of scissors. 

“You see,” sobbed Evelyn, reviving and watch 
ing the cutting of the shoe-lacings with interest, 
“I thought if I wore them to bed they would be on 


‘|in the morning, and I could show them to papa, 


and he would let me keep them. I went to sleep, 
and a little while ago I woke up, and I thought | 
was dying. 

“I almost screamed, but I didn’t. I felt numb all 
over, and then it seemed as if my arms and legs 
and head were turning into balloons. When I tried 
to crawl out of bed I knew what was the matter. 
It was my feet and these awful shoes. 

“I expect every one will laugh at me—why, 

Don’t; my feet don’t hurt 
=e will say when you tell him 
a lesson to her.’” 
It was a lesson to her. She never wore tight 
But if her father thought so, he did 
not say it when Ethel told the story, and no one of 
the family laughed or said a word about it. A 
day or two later a package came from Boston for 
Evelyn which contained a beautiful pair of shoes, 
laced, with neat heels and pretty toes, and marked 
“fours.” 





ssineasensd nihil 
“PLUM DUFF.” 


There are many traditions respecting the origin 
of the name “Plum Duff,” the great holiday dish 
of sailors. No feast on shipboard is considered 
perfect without it. According to the story given 
in the history of the British navy, an English brig 
in the South Pacific was caught in a series of 
awful hurricanes. All on board were anxious to 
reach a port in time for Christmas, but the holiday 
found them still off the Navigator Islands. 


Worst of all, they had shipped a sea that carried 
away the hen-coop containing a few chickens. 
When the cook saw the Christmas dinner floating 
in the lee scuppers and in danger of going over 
board, he made a gallant charge down the slippery, 
sloping deck to recover it; but at that moment a 
great wave rose high over the bulwarks, broke 
with resistless fury on the very spot where he 
stood, and when it subsided cook and chickens had 
both disappeared. 

This unfortunate accident left the crew not only 
without a Christmas dinner, but without any one 
to prepare an ordinary meal. 

The sailors were heartily sick of, “hardtack,” 
and remembered with longing the famous plum 
pudding of Merrie England. They determined 
that somehow they must have a Christmas pudding, 
and drew lots as to who should be cook. 

The choice fell on the boatswain’s mate, a 
brawny son of the Emerald Isle. In the galley he 
found an old cook-book. This he solemnly pored 
over in search of something promising, but for 
lack of skill or materials, found nothing he dared 
venture upon. 

As last he settled upon a recipe which began, 
“Make a stiff dough.”” When he reached the word 
dough he said to himself, “If r-o-u-g-h spells ruff, 


| d-o-u-g-h spells duff.” 


| 
“Le’nsider Enoch Martin t’ be ruther too savin’ a | 
; man,’ remarked one of the group at the Berryville | 


post-oflice, speaking judicially of an absent citi- 
zen. “Well, JZ don’t,” spoke up Uncle Jabez 
Prout. “Should you feel to give your reasons?” 
inquired the first speaker, after he had recovered 
from his astonishment at this unexpected contra 
diction. “I should an’ will,” replied Mr. Prout. 


| aint a savin’ man, not as I view it. 


“He don’t give his folks enough to eat to pervent 
‘em lookin’ peaked right along,” added Mr. Prout. 
“If one of the childern has a winter cough, he 
Won’t pay a cent for the doctor; he’ll only put one 
cent in the contribution-box of a Sunday; he won’t 
keep a drivin’ hoss for the women-folks, an’ he 
wears a suit of clothes longer’n any other man 
person in this county.” 

Uncle Jabez paused. Each of his statements 
had been met with acquiescent nods by the listen 
| ers. 

“Now,” said Mr. Prout, “that may be equinomi 
| cal, but what doos Enoch Martin git in exchange? 
The sight of his holler-eyed fam’ly settin’ at table 
to whet his appetite; a set of sniffiin’, coughy chil. 
dern from the time snow flies till conie spring; 
the witherin’ looks of the whole congregation, as 
ye might say, when he hands out his contribution 
of a Sunday; a hoss that’s so worked down ye can 
*most count his ribs, an’ the gen’ral appearance 
an’ set-out of a scarecrow, as fur as his garments 
go. 

Mr. Prout had enumerated these results on his 
fingers as he proceeded. He paused for a moment, 
and then said, slowly, ‘Savin’ is the last word I 
should use in speakin’ of Enoch Martin. He may 
be equinomical, but when ye come to what’s really 
— livin’ for, I should call him /osin’, an’ losin’ 
stiddy. 





* 
> 





EVELYN’S SHOES. 

When Mr. Simpson returned from Boston he 
brought a beautiful pair of shoes, laced shoes, 
with neat heels and pretty toes, for his daughter 
Ethel, and a unanimous sigh of disappointment 
swept over the Simpson family when it appeared 
that these shoes were too small. 
sincerely grieved about it than Ethel’s younger 


sister Evelyn, who liked pretty shoes as much as | 


Ethel did, and who had been wearing a pair that 
could not have been described as anything but 
“serviceable though plain.” 


“You might call Enoch equinomical, maybe, but he | 





No one was more | 


Evelyn was filled with conflicting emotions when | 
her father said, “Perhaps you can wear a number | 


three shoe, my dear. If so, you may have these.” 

Evelyn knew that though her ‘sister was six 
years older than herself, yet they wore the same 
size shoe—number four; but she did not say so. 
She set the pretty shoe beside her own stout, 
roomy one. The prospect was discouraging. 

A little later Ethel came in. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, in surprise, “you can 
almost get it on! 








So he made the pudding, putting in some fine 
Malaga raisins, and served it out with a generous 
quantity of rich sauce. The sailors hailed it with 
delight and appreciation. 

“What d’ye call it?” they asked. 

“Plum Duff,” said the proud cook. 

And plum duff it has remained from that day to 
this. 


a 


INDIAN ENGLISH. 


A minister sends to The Companion from India a 
copy—clipped from a local newspaper—of a letter 
addressed to an English railway engineer by an 
Indian student. Like most of his class the writer 
has a weakness for long and high-sounding words, 
especially those ending in tion. Let us hope that 
so much eloquence was not in vain, and that the 
unhappy man has long ago found “alleviation from 
excruciation and from domestic desolution.” 


RESPECTED SIR.—My present beggarly condition 
deserves friendly codperation with compassion. 
My situation has produced no satisfaction to my 
brotherly relation. Elevation from my sorrowful 
position is alleviation from excruciation and from 
domestic desolution. My early education proved 
in the failure of every examination. 

With compulsion I was driven for a time to phil- 
osophical contemplation, and this even is of no 
valuation for the present generation. My present 
position is full of affliction, dejection and despera 
tion. My present aspiration is godly contemplation 
I have become at last a low mortal in God’: 
creation. All my so-called relation’s desertion 
made me a victim to starvation. 

The last few months produced no production by 
my avocation, my cualification is no boy’s consid 
eration. Everybody's desertion and aversion 
goaded me to desperation. Money’s adoration and 
education are both as necessary qualification which 
as of course is a leviation through all my life’s 

rolongation. If gentlemen do not take my case 
nto consideration life’s cessation would prove 
some consolation. I hope this petition will meei 
with some consideration. 

I beg to remain, Respected Sir. 
Your most obedient servant. 


—————<-e- 


POOR LITTLE DOG. 

Last August in one of the mountain-bound parlor 
cars sat a richly dressed young woman, tenderly 
holding a very small poodle. “Madam,” said the 
conductor, as he punched her ticket, “I am very 
sorry, but you can’t have your dog in this car. It’s 
against the rules.” 


“Tf shall hold him in my lap all the way,” she 
replied, “and he will disturb no one.” 

“That makes no difference,” said the conductor. 
“T couldn’t allow my own dog here. Dogs must 
ride in the baggage-car. Ill fasten him all right 
for you —” 

“Don’t you touch my dog, sir!” said the young 
woman, excitedly. “I will trust him to no one!” and 
with indignant tread she marched to the baggage- 
car, tied her dog, and returned. 

About fifty miles farther on, when the conductor 
came along again, she asked him: 

“Will you tell me if my dog is all right?” 

“I am very sorry,” said the*conductor, politely, 
“but you tied him to a trunk, &nd he was thrown 


Try it sometime when your foot | off with it at the last station.” 
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For the Companion. 
TWO STOCKINGS. 


In her little stocking 
Betty Baby found, 
First, a tiny golden ring 
Set with rubies round, 
Then a lovely dolly, 
Beautiful to see, 
Bonbons, cakes and sugar toys, 
Happy Baby she! 


In her little stocking 
Polly Baby found, 


, 


“I hope he'll come,’’ answered Ted, politely ; 
“but I don’t guess I’ll see him, sir.”’ 

“TI saw him once,’’ Mr. Briggs said, 
‘“‘when he was a little boy, about your size. 
looked a good deal like you, too.” 

Everybody laughed at that, and Ted laughed 
with the rest, though he didn’t quite know what 
about. Then he said, ‘Good day,”’ in his very 
best manner. It was harder going home than it 
had been coming to the store, he found. The air 
was colder, and the wind was rising. The Christ- 
mas party had begun in earnest, and the snow- 
flakes were dancing like live things. But Ted 
struggled on bravely, knowing every inch of the 
way. When he got home mother had a plate of 
hot oatmeal pudding with sugar and real cream 


soberly, 
He 


| waiting for him, and she whisked the bundles out 
| of the sled-box and into the pantry in a hurry. 


All this time the snow kept falling, falling, and 


| the wind blew until the little house fairly shook. 


If it had been set on a hill there is no saying what 


might have happened. 
troubled. He told his mother what Mr. 
had said about Santa Claus, when she was tucking 
him into bed for the night. 

“I'm ‘fraid he can’t get here,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
then Trudie’ll be so disappointed.” 

But his mother laughed, stooping down for the 
good-night kiss. ‘Don’t worry, dear,"’ said she, 
‘Santa Claus won't mind this little storm.” 

And sure enough, when morning came the three 
little stockings hanging beside the chimney were 
stuffed as full as they could hold. ‘There were 
candies and nuts and raisins in each, and three 
big, sweet oranges on the mantel-shelf. 

**So Santa CMus did come,”’ said Mrs. 
laughing at the children’s antics. 

Ted looked thoughtful a minute. His 
danced. He put his lips close to his mother’s ear. 

I do b’lieve I know what Mr. 
he said, **but J sha'n't tell Trudie. 
fun, just the same.” 


Burnham, 


eyes 


Briggs meant,” 
And it’s lots of 


Teddy felt a good deat | 
Briggs | 


NUTS CRACK 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc 
1. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 
The Christmas motto mentioned is buried, one 


word in each line. 
There is a good old book 


gives, 

Which will make happy 
while he lives. 

It teaches of the 
should show, 


Thus making earth like 





First, a stick of candy, 
Then an apple round, 
Then a pair of mittens, 
Fitting perfectly ; 
That was all but none the 
less, 
Happy Baby she! 


—_—_____+-@«—_____—_ 


For the Companion. 


HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME. 


It was the afternoon 
before Christmas, and the 
air was full of big, feath- 
ery snow-flakes. Ted - 
and Trudie stood at the 
window watching them, 
and baby Belle sat on the 
floor. 

“See, how pretty they 
are!”’ cried Ted, clapping 
his hands. ‘*They’re just 


like fairies going to a 
Christmas party.” 
Trudie clapped her 


hands, too, and baby Belle 
thumped her rattle on the 
floor and crowed; but 
Mrs. Burnham looked out 
of the window rather 
anxiously. ‘The store was 
a mile away, and the 
snow seemed to come 
thicker and faster every 
minute. 

“How do you s’posé 
Santa Claus can get here 
in such a storm ?”’ asked 
Ted; at which Trudie’s 
bright little face clouded 
up, too. 

Perhaps this thought 
was troubling Mrs. Burn- 
ham. She didn't answer 
for more than a minute— 
not until Ted spoke again. 

“Pooh ‘n’ nonsense!” 
he said. *‘This isn’t much 
of a snow; I could go in 
it myself, well’s not.” 

“Could you, dear?’ 
asked his mother, quick- 
ly. ‘I'm afraid it’s a 
chance if papa gets home 
before to-morrow, the 
wood-road will be so 
blocked, and I want some 
things from the store to- 








night. Do you suppose 
you can go with your 
sled, Teddy ?”’ 

‘““Why, yes!” cried 


‘Leddy, delighted enough ; 
and ina very few minutes 
he was ready to start, 
looking as much like Tom 
Thumb as possible in his 
funny little great-coat, 
with .his cap tied over 
his ears and his red muffler around his neck. 
The box on his sled, which he had fixed for baby 
Belle to ride in, proved to be just the thing. 

“Give this note to Mr. Briggs,’’ said his mother, 
“and then you won't have anything to remember. 
And be careful, dear, and hurry home as fast as 
you can.”’ 

Mr. Briggs’s eyes twinkled when he read that 
note. It was a busy day, and there were a good 
many in the store. He scribbled something on a 
bit of brown paper. 

“T can't attend to you right away,”’ he said to 
Teddy, ‘‘and I wish you'd just run over to the 
house with a line to Mrs. Briggs for me.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Ted. 

Then Mr. Briggs didn’t wait on other customers 
first. He went right to work filling Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s order, still with a twinkle in his eyes. 


Indeed, I rather think he put in some things that 


Mrs. Burnham didn’t order; but he had all the 
bundles tucked away in the sled-box and covered 
with thick brown paper, that the snow couldn’t 
get through, when Ted came back. 

‘Hard night for Santa Claus to get around,”’ 
he said, pinching the boy’s red cheek. ‘*Do you 
Suppose you'll see him at your house ?”’ 

















For the Companion.” 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES FROM 
MANY CLIMES. 
Christmas is always a season of good wishes 

and loving kindness. 

In America almost all little children hang up 
their stockings on Christmas eve, to be filled by 
kind old Santa Claus. In Germany they 
more of Christinas than we do in America. 
Everywhere the Christmas-tree is used. 

If a family is too poor to have a whole tree, a 


single branch only will stand in a conspicuous | 


place, hung with the few simple gifts. 

A week before Christmas St. Nicholas visits 
the children, to find out who have been good 
enough to receive the gifts the Christ-child will 
bring them on Christmas eve. 

It is a very 
Christmas-tree, way up in the very topmost 
branch, an image or doll representing the Christ- 
child, while below are sometimes placed other 
images representing angels with outspread wings. 

After the tree is lighted the family gather 
round it, and sing a Christmas hymn. 


In France may be almost universally seen 


make | 


usual thing to see on a German | 











\ 


ARE if 





representations of the manger in which Christ 
was born, with figures of Mary, Joseph and the 
child Jesus, and cattle feeding near by. Often 
these representations are decorated with flowers, 
and lighted candles burn softly before them. 

In Norway the people have a delightful custom 

of putting on the roof of the barn, or on a pole in 
| the yard, a large sheaf of wheat for the birds, 
who fully appreciate their Christmas feast. 

In England almost every one who can do so 
has a family party on Christmas eve. Young and 
old join in the games, many of which belong 
especially to Christmas time. 

From the ceiling of one of the rooms a large 
bunch of mistletoe is hung. If any little maid is 
caught standing under it the one who catches her 
has a right to take a kiss from her rosy lips. 

In Holland the little Dutch girl puts her wooden 
shoe in the chimney-place ready for gifts, just as 
the little American girl hangs up her stocking. 

And so in some way all over the Christian 
world on the eve of the twenty-fifth day of 
; December the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
celebrated. Everywhere the Christmas chimes 
are ringing out the message the angels brought to 
| Bethlehem—*‘Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
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My second to be « 


I know, a Christmas motto 


man or boy who keeps it 


spirit which toward others they 


heaven for all men and 


boys, I know. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
rhe primals spell a fes 
tival The finals spell 


receptacles. The primal 
suggest the finals. 


Croas.words of Uneren 
Length. 
1. Sweets. 
2. A place much fre 
que nted. 


3%. Proportion. 

4. A kind of sloping let 
ter. 

5. Smooth. 

6. An ancient summer: 
resort of the Romans. 
7. An enchanter. 
8. Joining together. 
% Odors. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 
( Key- Words in last line.) 


Come, children all, my 
words please « « « *, 

And tell me then, if tell 
you *# * *, 

What are they 
roof that run; 

Wake me from sleep,—my 
Senses * « * #? 

Last night | caught them 
in the 

I found it was no dream, 
but fact. 

At first I thought, 
many ae *, 
And jumping Up, I cried 

out, ‘* * * * * 
Then looked where moon 
beans lay * * « * * « 
Upon the = roof,—then 
waked your « # « «. 
“Wake! wake!” I cried. 
“He’s come at « « « « 
as he 


o’er the 


“* *, 


“Tis 


I saw his shadow 
passed 

Adown the chimney on 
the run. 


Ha! ha! he'll 
end of fun. 

He’ll visit mansions, halls 
and huts. 


make no 


He'll carry candy, toys 
and * * * *. 

Ilias reindeer see! just 
twelve in « « «! 

1 wish he'd stop, thei: 


names to « * « * 
I wish he’d wake each lad 
and « « « «! 


But they will miss this 
si ght, —xe«#! 
For they must sleep, by 


Nature’s laws, 
And ne’er can see old 
eee © **s «.” 


4. 
DECEMBER PI. 


Hilecl het thign 
amnoa dan shygis, 

No hte rasdw eth busblet 
side; 

Wols sroace hte smowdea 

nar 

Lotaf hte duocl-stifr mirg 
dan ankd; 

No het lilh-edis, reba adn 
nwbro 

Witiigth bawdoss heagrt 
wodn, 

*Sti breeemed. 


dwni 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My frst the earth could 
never do without; 

My second through the 
forest roams about; 

My first ’tis never best to 
give a boy; 


called you may enjoy ; 


My whole are said to bring, at Christmas time, 


Good gifts for dwellers 


in this snow-bound clime. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mathematics. 


2. TiMe M = 1000 

HelD D> 500 

Alr i= 1 

Cold c= 100 

SiXty X= 10 

Belng | = 1 

Have v= 5 

ExtraVagant V= 5 

SinCe ( 100 

Requlred I 1 

Full I nO 

1773 

The Boston Tea-Party, December 16, 1773. 
3. 1. 2 

BtIrFro.L.u iD HARMFUL 
» & 3 r oO A j.&@ &en @ 
Aeoeortrie , Oe 2 kh. § 2 
DAMA 8 K BaARBP:tcs& 

1. Braddock. 2. Havelock. 


4. Look before you leap. 


5. Column, bus—Colum bus. 


6. Sedan, Danes, Danu 
Aragon, Araguay. 


be, Nubia, Arabia, Ararat, 
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For the Companion. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 
Fourth Paper.—Change of Edge, on one Foot. 


An enthusiastic learner is neither afraid nor 
ashamed of a fall. He knows by experience that 
confidence and knack are acquired most quickly 
by bold, venturesome strokes, and, like a good 
foot-ball player, he soon learns how to fall. 








When, however, he has learned not only the 
proper movement of the shoulders and of the 
unemployed foot, but also the change of edge on 
one foot, he need never, barring accident, fall at 
all; for the change of edge on one foot restores 
his balance and gives him new momentum just at 
the time when he needs it to save himself. This 
change of edge is the connecting curve of all the 
combined one-foot figures; it is not only one of 
the most graceful but also the 
most useful of all the strokes. 

The principle is the simple one 
with which we started—a natural 
shift of body-halance combined 
with a change of skate-edge. 

For example, start on the rR. 
1. F. (Fig. 54) ; the inclination of 
the body naturally causes the left 
foot to fallaway from the perpen- 
dicular; not only let it go, but 
throw it out sidewise with consid- 
erable effort—a movement which 
intensifies the edge, and thereby 
increases the momentum. 

Now stiffen the ankle and knee 
of the right leg, turn the toes out, 
and incline the body over the 
outside edge. This movement 
naturally pulls the left back to- 
ward the perpendicular. Put it 
down in front of the right, but 
not across; at the same moment 
lift the right and throw it out 
sidewise, thereby intensifying the 
left inside edge. The shift of 
balance again to the outside-edge position will pull 
the right back, in readiness to be put down in 
front of the left, and with the simultaneous lift 
and jerk of the left, the forward ‘Change of 
Edge’”’ roll is established (Fig. 54). You may 
skate it, beginning on either foot, either edge, 
forward or backward. 








1: 


oe, 
Fig 58 
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If the feet are crossed the strange effect may be 
produced of forward progression with backward 
movements, and backward progression with 
forward movements (Fig. 55). 

In the “Reverse on to Richmond” (Fig. 56) 
the forward foot is swung across and around 
behind the other, but the changes of edge carry 
you forward; in the “On to Richmond” (Fig. 
57) the rear foot is swung around and across in 
Front of the other, but the changes of edge carry 
you backward. The latter movement is suggestive 
of a tread-mill, except that, although appearing 
to walk forward, you actually go backward. 

If the line of Fig. 54 is made continuous, the 
figure becomes the ‘‘One-foot Serpentine’? when 
the lobes are small, the continuous “Change of 
Edge’’ when the lobes are large. In the former 
the key to success is in 
stiffening the knee and 
turning the toes of the em- 
ployed foot well out just as 
the unemployed is swung 
from its extreme sidewise 
position rapidly down he- 
hind the employed (a, Figs. 
58, 59). 

If the movements are 
simultaneous the right will 
take a. strong outside edge 
of sufficient motive power 
to carry the curve to 6, where an inside edge 
and less vigorous jerk of the unemployed foot 
perpetuates the curve. 

The rapid action of the unemployed foot is 
much more at right angles to the line of progres- 
sion than at first appears from the diagram; for 
it must be borne in mind that the unemployed 





|an order which seemed to lend itself best to the 
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foot progresses along with the employed, and 


the employed, at the same rate of speed, its 
resultant line would be at an angle of 45° to the 
line of progression of the employed. 

In the continuous 
“Change of Edge” 
proper, the swing of 
the unemployed foot 
| is more complicated. 
| After the outward jerk 
|of the left foot that 
intensifies the right inside edge, 
it is swung back into position 
for the inside glide that length- 
ens the lobe; when, therefore, 
the right is about to take the 
outside edge, the left is behind 
| (compare Fig. 74) ; it is accord- 
ingly brought up alongside, 
thrust violently out forward, 
and then swung back into posi- 
tion for the outside glide. 

There is an ‘‘unscrew’’ twist of the shoulders 
from the beginning of the inside edge, and a 
“screw’’ twist at the beginning of the outside 
edge. (Reversed, if skated backward. Fig. 73.) 

F oO 


OK 825 


Fig. 62 Fig. 63 
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| If the skater has difficulty in getting momentum 
|enough to keep up the serpentine, he may take 
advantage of the rotation that bothers him to 
insert a turn and then continue. This makes 
the “Double Change of Edge’ (Fig. 60), or 
* Arabesque,’’ sometimes called the “Four Edges,” 
half forward and half backward (Fig. 61). 
Before he can accomplish this, however, in even 





one of its four ways, the young skater will find 
ample material for practice in the single changes 
andturns. A change of edge and a three, English 
skaters call a Q (Fig. 62), a three and a change 
of edge, a reverse Q (Fig. 63). There are, of 
course,’ four kinds of each for each foot. A 
reverse Q and a Q make the ‘‘Spectacles”’ (Fig. 
64). Two double threes joined by a change of 
edge make the “‘Double Shamrock”’ (Fig. 65). 
Single, double, and chain threes, joined by 


single, double, or continuous change of edge, | 
skated on alternate feet at random over the ice, | 


furnish restful and 
graceful pastime to the — 
| accomplished skater, (ere) 

| and when the edge is >? 

| firm and the rotation 
rapid, attractive entertainment to admiring spec- 
| tators. Such “aimless skating’ surely is more 
| satisfactory than knocking a block about with a 


Zmyeemy 4) oS 


hockey stick, or playing tag, or the thousand and 
one ways in which boys and girls waste their 
time on the ice. 

The fundamental principles which have formed 
the subject of these papers—the edge, the roll, the 
change of direction (turn), and the change of 
edge (on one foot)—are truly fundamental ; either 
singly or in combination, they are ‘‘at the bottom” 
of every figure that can he skated. 

I have described only a few of the combinations ; 
an active boy or girl can find fascinating occupa- 
tion for many minutes that are usually frittered | 
away, in perfecting these few and in devising 
new combinations. 

The selection of figures has been described in 





systematic development of the principles; the 
| figures are not necessarily to be learned in just the 
| order in which they stand. I have described only 
one direction, gererally on only one foot; beware 
of becoming, in consequence, only a right-footed, 





| Study the proper pose and movement of the 


than the mark on the ice. It is true that the 
| correct mark can be made only with the correct 
| position of the body—but one may know the 
mark and be unable for years to skate it. 

1 think I was five seasons learning 
the counter-rocking turn. I knew ex- 
actly what mark it ought to make, but 
I was stupidly intent upon the mark. 
I did not begin the rotation for the 
second curve soon enough, and I used 
to start the unemployed foot around before turn- 
ing, instead of just at the turn or immediately 
after. As soon as my mind was concentrated 
upon my body instead of upon my feet, the feet 
went all right. 

Of course, unless you are exactly of the same 
size and weight as I, your unemployed foot may 
not take exactly the course of mine, as indicated 
by the dotted lines in the diagrams. 

At all events, acquire firm edges and steady 
control of your skates, and cultivate grace in all 
your movements. Then you may undertake the 
following figures, which, on account of their lack 





of grace, or their difficulty, or both, should not 
be attempted too soon by an undeveloped skater. 

*‘Loops’’ may be developed from threes 
in two ways. Start on Rr. o. Fr. to make 
a single three; intensify the rotation by 
bending the knee a trifle and by extend- 
ing the head and shoulders somewhat 
in front of the employed foot; keep the 
unemployed farther back than for the 
three. When the gliding foot pauses 
momentarily just at the turn, screw the 
shoulders and the unemployed foot 
around with an effort that shall greatly 
increase the ordinary rotation for a 
three, and if you are successful, the 
skate, after a little hitch, will continue 
across its own track in an oval curve 
(Fig. 66). By exaggerating the hitch 
and arresting the rotation with a back- 
ward glide of the skate, and then surg- 
ing forward on the same edge when the 
unemployed foot comes around, you 





(Fig. 67). 
Or you may start with a double three 
and reduce the middle curve to some- 
thing like Fig. 68. By reducing it still 
further, the other two curves will inter- 
sect, and you will make the cross-cut 
(Fig. 67), which the Germans call the 
‘American Loop.’’ By reducing the hitch entirely 
away to a continuous curve (both here and above) 
you will have what we Americans call the «‘Loop”’ 
(Fig. 69). 
These loops and cross-cuts (four kinds each) 
may be skated on alternate feet both in field and 
to place as eights, or may be introduced, in 
combination with turns and change of edge, into 
an infinite variety of field and place figures. 
The single loop and single cross-cut are not 
graceful; but in combination a rotation is set up 
that relieves the awkward posture of the body 
and swing of the un- 
employed foot, and 

6S res SD they produce a bril- 
liant effect. 

In Fig. 70 the un- 
employed foot in its most awkward position is 
acting as a balancing pole during the hitch-back 
of the employed foot, which will immediately 
turn forward on the curve completing the fourth 
cross-cut of the ‘*Maltese Cross.’’ Fig. 71 is a 
“Reverse Maltese Cross,’’ with the cross-cuts 
inside. 

When you can make the lobes of your con- 
tinuous change, of edge on one foot perfect circles” 
you are near the accomplishment of one of the 
most difficult figures skated. Before you acquire 
accurate balance, however, the figure will travel, 
because one change of edge will be stronger than 
the other (Fig. 72); but after diligent practice 





you may skate it to place as an eight, single and | 


double circle, forward and backward (Figs. 73, 74). 


rocking turns, loops, and cross-cuts, single and in 
combination, you may provide yourself with a 
series of difficult figures that many years of 
practice will not exhaust. 

There remain only the spins, whirls, and ring- 
lets; locomotives and spread-eagles; toe and heel 
movements; pig’s ears and scrolls; partnership 





| or only a forward, skater. 


or club figures, and specialties—but these must be 





can make a “Cross-cut,”’ or “ Anvil’ | 


By inserting in these eights brackets, threes, | 


reserved until another time. The most fascinating 


that even if it went out exactly at right angles to | shoulders and of the unemployed foot, rather | thing about figure-skating is that there is always 


something more to learn. 

Again, figure-skating not only does not debar 
its devotee from any of the exhilarating advantages 
of straight-away skating, but also has many 
other advantages of its own. Figure-skating is 





it does 
discriminate in sex—the girls have as good a 


eminently social. Like cycling, not 
chance as the boys, if they will only take it. The 
| enthusiast, on the other hand, may indulge in it 
quite by himself. 

Unlike foot-ball, base-ball, and tennis, it does 
| not need a ‘‘team’’ to make sport possible, or a 
contest to make it successful. Figure-skating 
exercises nearly every muscle in the body, but it 
does not put the muscles to so severe a strain as 
speed-skating or polo, and consequently is much 
better adapted to the strength of girls. 

It is the very poetry of motion; the sensations 
of some of the turns are alone ample compensa- 
tion for all the time spent in the acquisition of 
them. 

Figure-skating is not without its moral value, 
also. It teaches its lover, especially in fickle 
New England winters, to make the best of every 
opportunity; for its worst enemies are snow 
and thaw, and the 
laws of motion. The 
discipline of learn- 
| ing to counteract, or 
| rather to conform 
to, those laws, is a 
| discipline in train- 

j ing na powers of Fig 74 
| Observation, perse- 

verance, and will, 

| as rigorous as the 
strictest philosopher “ 

| can enforce. 

| Each new figure thus acquired is a pledge of 
power to acquire or invent more; for in the art of 
figure-skating, as in life, the variety is manifold 

and the possibilities are limitless. 

Grorce H. Browne. 
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For the Companion. 


SEVEN OF THEM. 


There were stars in the sky, but they were dim, 
| and there was no twinkle of light in any window 
of the Burchard place. It was pretty dark for 
the night befere Christmas, and there was less 
crinkle in the snow where you stepped on it than 
there should have been. 

Not the least sound was made by the feet of the 
only person who seemed to be stirring out of 
doors. He could not be seen distinctly, but he 
walked all around the house and came back to the 
front door. 

There was not much of him to see, for he was 
very, very short. He had an appearance of being 
round-built, but he moved about in a brisk, 
lively, energetic way. 

He stood in the stoop, and looked at the gate 
more than a minute before he said: 

‘“*My conscience is clear! My part of this job 
is done! I've been everywhere I could think of. 
I've stirred "em up and stirred ’em up, and now 
we'll see what will come of it. 

“Think of Widow Burchard and her six 
children and no Christmas! Nothing else, either. 
Hardly a stick of wood. Cellar empty. Pantry 
empty, too, except the milk-pans. They’ve plenty 
of milk, but what’s milk and potatoes without 
any Christmas, and six children ?”’ 

The question troubled him, for he stood first on 
one foot and then on the other, and looked up 
and down the road, and he appeared to be getting 
impatient about something. 

“There!’’ he suddenly exclaimed, but in a low, 
suppressed voice that no one could hear. 

No one did hear; but at that very moment 
another voice, in one of the rooms in the upper 
part of the house, exclaimed : 

“There!” 

‘*What is it, Jack ?”’ asked another voice, that 
sounded as if it were covered up. ‘Did you hear 
anything ?’” 

‘Keep still, Billy! He's coming. I know he 


} 





is — 
‘“‘Sh—sh—don’t make a _ noise,’’ whispered 
Billy. ‘They're all asleep. Mother said he 
wasn’t going to come, this time —” 

Heavy sleigh-runners will make some creak on 
any kind of snow, and so there was a little noise 
dragged along through the gate, at the eastern 
corner of the yard. It came from the east, but 
it was met at the gate by another creak of the 
same kind that came from the west, and each was 
| drawn by a pair of horses and had a man with it. 

‘How are you, Santa Claus?’’ one of them 
| asked of the other. 
| “How are you, St. Nicholas?’’ replied the 
|}man he spoke to. ‘Caught you this time, have 
'1? You won't go down the chimney !” 
| “Two loads won’t hurt ’em! Pitch it over the 
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fence kind o’ easy, so we won't wake ‘em all up.” 
They were tall, broad-shouldered men, such as 
are able to pitch fire-wood easily; but the sticks 
they pitched refused to alight altogether in silence. 
Not that they really waked up anybody, but that 
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Two Bundles of Quilt at the Window. 


a whisper at one of the windows said: ‘Jack, I 
can’t but just see him! He's brought some wood. 
We needed some. Wrap up in the other quilt 
and come and look.” 

“Don’t let’s wake up mother or the girls,’’ said 
Jack; and in another moment there were two big 
bundles of quilt, instead of one, at that window. 

The wood was unloaded quickly enough from 
both of the sleighs, and the teams were being 
backed out of the lane. 

“So far, so good,’ remarked the short, round 
shadow on the door-step. ‘Hullo!’ 

He stepped a step one side of the door, for 
another shadow was coming through the gate, 
and another behind it said: 

“Well, Miss Santa Claus, I’ve caught you, 
have I? I’m glad I got here when you did.” 

‘Ha, ha!”’ laughed a girlish voice. “If I’m 
Miss Santa Claus, you're Mrs. St. Nicholas. 
What do you mean ?”’ 

“I’ve a key that fits Mrs. Burchard’s front 
door, and you haven't. We can go right in.”” 

“Oh, what fun! Don’t let’s wake them all up. 
We can arrange the things.” 

**Good!’’ exclaimed the round little shadow. 
‘‘But I spoke to some others. There! Hurrah! 
They're coming.” 

“Billy,” said Jack, as he came and looked out 
at the window over the door, ‘‘is there more than 
one Santa Claus ?” 

“Dunno,” said Billy. ‘Guess there must be. 
Aint you scared? They went right straight 
through the door. "Twas locked; I know it 
was !”’ 

“Santa Claus can get in,” 
there’s two more! Hear him?" 

What he tried to hear and couldn’t was one of 
those two men, saying huskily : 


said Jack; ‘but 


“Well, Mrs. Jones! I do declare! Are you 
here, or is it Santa Claus?” 
“IT guess it is, Mr. Peters. Seems ’s if the 


hull St. Nich’las fam’ly hed come to Widder 
Burchard’s.”’ 
“Well, how are ye? and how is old St. Nicholas 
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himself ?’’ asked Mr. Peters; but there were two 
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“We saw them! 


more shadows coming through the vard to the 
door, and it was another woman's voice that 
answered, in a loud but mysterious whisper : 
‘He's busy, all ‘round town! How did you 
getin? I don’t care. Come on in, Nell. Come 
in, squire. I’m glad there’s going to be more 
Christmas than I could afford to bring.” 


“Tl take ye all hum in my sleigh,” said one now how they visit everybody. They walked | 


of the wood-men. 
village.” 

“Jack,” said Billy, drawing away from the 
window, “they’ve all got im! Don’t I wish I 
could ha’ seen ’em plainer! Wish I knew what 
that biggest Santa Claus brought. Wasn't hea 
whopper! I guess he had sleds.” 





“Oh, but don’t I hope he did!’’ replied Jack. 
“There ought to be heaps of things.”’ 

There was no noise whatever in the lower part 
of that house before those shadows went through 
the door. There tried not to be afterward. 


There was nothing but some dark | 


shapes feeling their way around, until 


candle. 


candle among seven people, all on 
tiptoe? It is next to nothing; and it 
was a dark night, especially inside of 
the house. 

‘Hang the skates up there —"’ 

‘‘Mary, as fast as we fill the stock- 
ings, you pin them in a row along 
the mantel —”’ 

‘Put the sleds and bundles on the 
| table.” 
| “Now won't the children jump!” 

“If the sizes don’t fit, they all said 
they’d change them.”’ 

“Mrs. Burchard’s a 
hard-working woman.”’ 

“Guess she'll think it’s Christmas!” 

All was whisper, whisper, whisper ; 
and the very short, round shadow 
seemed to slip around among them 
everywhere, helping to put the things 
in their places. He whispered to 
himself, too, for all the world as if he 
had brought the wood and everything himself. 

“Now, girls!”’ at last remarked the very oldest 
woman among them, as she stood and looked 
around the room. 

“Girls, indeed!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Jones. ‘I 
want you all to get out, so I can put out the 
candle. You go first, and I'll lock the door 
behind us. 1 guess they'll wonder how the 
things got in.’’ 

‘‘Best fun I ever had,’* said Mr. Peters. 

“It's almost Christmas now,”’ said Mrs. Jones, 
looking at the clock on the mantel. ‘It will be 
in a few minutes.” 

There was a great deal of whispering and 
tittering and rustling, as they all went out at the 
door and through the gate, and then there was 
more sleigh-runner-creaking on the snowy road. 

‘Hurrah for Christmas !’’ exclaimed the short, 
round shadow, as he stood in the stoop and 
watched them go out of sight. ‘Glad I didn't 
work so hard for nothing. I stirred “em up! 
It’ll do them good. They hardly missed bringing 
anything they wanted. The widow and her 
children are going to have a Christmas!" 

Just at that moment there was a little 
up-stairs. 

“Billy,” said Jack, right out aloud, ‘I’m going 
to go and tell mother.” 

“Why, Jack,”’ said Billy, ‘it’s no use. She 
wouldn’t believe a word of it. She locked the 
front door herself.’’ 

“I don’t care,” said Jack; 
know. 
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real good, 


noise 


‘“she’d want to 
May be she’d let us go down-stairs.” 


“You wouldn’t dare to do that, would you?” | 


asked Billy. ‘You might see some of ’em.”’ 

They were too late, a little, anyway; for at 
that very moment the door of another room was 
pushed open, and a more than _ half-frightened 
voice said : 

‘Mother! Mother! Santa Claus has 
here! Susy and I saw him!” 

“Libby,’’ came back, 
anxious-sounding voice, ‘‘you didn’t, did you? 
Why, it can’t be so! I heard something.”’ 

“Of course you did, mother!’’ shouted Jack, 


been 
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Seven of them!’ 


bursting into his mother’s room. 
were watching. We saw them! Seven of them! 
‘Seven Santa Claus’s?” exclaimed 
Burehard. ‘What can you mean ?”’ 
“Why, yes, there was, mother,” said Libby. 
“But I didn’t count —” 
“T did,”’ said Billy. 


” 


“’Twas awful! I know 


I'm going down-stairs.”’ 


“No, no, Billy. Don’t you go,’ said Mrs. 
Burchard ; ‘not till morning.”’ 

“Oh, I want to so!”” said Jack. 

“No, not one of you!”’ said his mother. ‘If it 


was Santa Claus, it was for Christmas.”’ 


one of them that had a match found a | 


Even then you couldn’t say there | 
was really any light, for what is one | 


in a suppressed and 


Mrs. | 





|then. But morning always comes early on 
Christmas day, though it is a long time coming. 
| Candle-light, lamp-light and fire-light were all at 
| work together in the dining-room, at least an 
hour before there was any real need for getting 
up. 

There was Christmas light, too, on all the faces 
in the room. Noise? Was there any noise? 
Why, the children were finding out what had 
come, and they were telling their mother and 
each other. 

*“Mother,”’ said Jack, 
| children count seven ?”” 

| **Yes,”’ she said, ‘but I never heard of but one 
| Santa Claus.” 

“IT don’t care,”’ replied Jack. “Billy and 
counted. There were seven of them !"" 


“don’t you and us 


’ 


Wiiuram O. Sropparp. 
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THE GLOVE COUNTER. 


An aunt of my school friend, Margaret, had 
invited us both to spend a few weeks of our 
vacation in her quaint home on the Maine coast. 
I was especially glad to accept such a retreat, as 
next year was to be my last school year, and I 
|/must hoard all my vitality and increase 
strength. 

I felt also the necessity of much thinking for 
the forming of some definite life purposes. It 
was necessary for both my friend and myself to 
enter the world of work as soon as possible after 
graduation. Just where 
and how was the question 
| to be discussed this sum- 
| mer. 

What plans we formed 
|as we sat on that won- 
| derful bank of pebbles 
| bordering the level beach ! 

How easy everything 
| seemed as we lay in the 
sandy hollows, watching 
| the vessels glide swiftly 
| over the blue waters! But 
how different these plans 
| appeared, when in the late 
| afternoons we sat on the 
vine-covered piazza, and 
took Aunt Sarah into our 
confidence. 

How completely that 
| kind, shrewd critic show- 
| ed us the absurdity of 
|some of our schemes! 
She was especially serious 
when advising us to for- 
sake a plan to which we 
| often returned—that of 
seeking employment in 
stores. Dear Aunt Sarah 
had her own ideas as 
to woman's place and 
woman’s work. In her 
lonely life she had had 
few chances to speak her 
|mind to girls preparing 
to be wage-earners, and 
so she eagerly seized the 
opportunity to give us the benefit of her reflections. 

‘“‘“Now, girls,’”’ she said, ‘‘take my advice, and 
don’t ye go into no store. “Taint a natural place 
for a woman, and what aint natural won’t work 
well. I knew that much to begin with, and I’ve 





my 


seen enough of late years to make me clean set | 


agin stores. 

“There’s "Mandy Jones. She was a likely girl 
afore she went into Stevens’s store, and now she’s 
that bold, and her poor mother haint no hold on 
her. She walks up and down the streets of 
evenings, and comes in all hours.”’ 

“But that’s "Mandy’s fault, aunty, not the 
fault of her employment,”’ said Margaret. 

“Don’t tell me! It was just tending counter 
that sp’iled her. If I was a girl I'da sight ruther 
go into a family, and make pies and doughnuts 
for romping children. 
and there’s plenty of families as wants help —’’ 

‘‘But,’’ broke in Margaret, ‘a girl who does 
housework is a servant, and no respectable girl 
wants to be called a servant.”’ 

“There it is!’’ said the aunt; “it’s just your 
pride. That’s what comes of your schooling! 
What's the difference, child, between being a 
servant to a man in a store or to a woman in the 
kitchen ?”” 

‘Well, there zs a difference,’’ said Margaret, 
more hotly than I ever heard her speak; ‘‘and 
you'll have to make people treat a girl who does 
housework just as well as they do the girl who 
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“Billy and I; goes into a store, before you'll get girls to do | 


| housework.”” 
Aunt Sarah said nothing to this. 
| “The girl who does housework will not be 
| called on,”’ said I, “except by other girls who do 
| housework ; and what kind of society does that 
give her in these days ?”’ 

“It’s killin’ work to go into stores in the big 


“I go right through the right through the door, spite of it was locked. | cities, too,’ said Aunt Sarah, changing her 


| argument. ‘“‘There’s a girl now over to Widow 
Brown’s—a sort of cousin of hers—who's dying of 
| consumption, they say. It was brought on by 
| store life in Boston. Mrs. Brown heard tell of 
my currant wine, and sent to know if I’d let her 
| have some. That’s how I know.” 


| She was firm, and none of them went down | 





I say it’s more natural; | 
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“Aunt Sarah,"’ said Margaret, ‘fix 
something nice, and let us take it over. 
like to see her. Perhaps we can cheer her up. 
And perhaps she can help us, if she knows the 
city so well.”’ 


her up 
1 should 


So it came about that the next day we called on 
the sick girl. 

We found her lying ina hammock under the 
trees, not so sick as we had thought. 
glad to make our acquaintance, so we visited her 
often; and little by little we learned her story, 
which made a deep impression on me, because it 
showed both the good and the bad sides of store 
life. She was an intelligent and refined-looking 
girl, though not well educated. 

‘I was brought up in the country,” she said, 
‘‘and had been to school very little when my aunt 
died. I was left to take care of myself, and 
did not know what to do. I might have hired 
for but I couldn’t bear being put 
down as I knew I should be. So when a cousin 
who was working in Boston told me to go to the 
city and she would get me a place, I went. 

‘Fortunately, my not 
finding me a place. She soon after married and 
left the city, and I was alone. My place was in 
a sinall store, and I was the only girl—under a 
woman in charge 1an owned the store and 
did the buyin; | seldom saw him. 

“That woman threw the greater part of the 
work on me. I had to be there at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and until nine o'clock at night, 
and on Saturday nights till ten o’clock. It was 
before any stores closed at five in the summer, 
and the Saturday half-holiday was unknown. 

“T lost my health rapidly. My pay was so 


She was 


housework, 


cousin was long in 


Fitting a Customer, 


small I gave myself only one good meal a day. 
I took a severe cold, because of lack of vitality, 
| the doctor said, and had a low fever. 

| “I left, and after I got well I applied at one of 
| the big stores. 

“There was only one vacancy; it was at the 
glove-fitting counter. I was told there were not 
|} many who succeeded well at this work, as it was 
| very trying, and needed much patience. I took 
the place, and I found that it really is an art to be 
j}able to select the wight size and to fit well. I 
determined to please, and studied my work very 
carefully. I soon found there was a great deal to 
| it. I succeeded, I am sure, for I had very little 
| custom when I begun, compared with what I had 
| when I had been there a year. 
| «But the work soon began to tell on me. I 
was kept fitting almost every minute of the time. 
| Perhaps you never thought how hard it is to fit 

gloves. You see have bend over the 
counter, and use all our strength. It strains the 
muscles of the arms and sides. 

‘But the hardest part is enduring quietly the 
extra work which thoughtless, heartless women 
| impose on us by making us fit over and over, just 
| to see how this pair and that pair will look. I 
| have had to work over some women more than 
|an hour, when the first pair fitted well. 

‘I endured it all very well till my side began to 
atin me so terribly; then I grew irritable when 
| the ladies were unreasonable. No one in the 
store had ever taken even the smallest kindly 
interest in me; so I kept my trouble to myself. 

‘IT was shy of being spoken to. I saw some of 
the floor-walkers and heads of departments make 
free with some of the girls, and that made me 
more reserved. No one ever troubled me. I was 
simply let alone. I don’t think any girl need 
fear, if she is reserved enough. 

“The draught from the door made me take cold 
in my side, and it grew worse. One day when a 
customer was more than usually exasperating, | 
afraid I should faint if I tried on another 
| pair. So I said, ‘I don’t think you ought to ask 
| for another fit.’ 
| “She threw down the gloves, 
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to the floor-walker. I tell you the girl at the] 
glove-fitting counter knows how cruel a woman | 
can be to & woman. \" 

“The floor-walker came to me and angrily 
asked me why I had been impertinent to a| 
customer. I said I had a pain in my side. 

‘*You must brace up,’ he said, sharply ; 
is no place for sick girls.’ 

‘That was the last straw; it was the cruelty of 
man added to the cruelty of woman. 

“TI left the place, and came here and rested a 
few Then I applied to another of the 
large firms. ‘The superintendent asked me what 
department I had worked in, and when I told 
him, he said, ‘Well, we have a vacancy in that | 
department; you may try it." My heart sank at | 
the thought of more work at the glove counter, | 
but I dared not say a word, and took the place. 

“T had not been long in that store before I felt 
myself in a very different atmosphere. I can’t 
tell how I first knew it. I think I just felt it. 
‘There were several gray-haired, kindly men who 
seemed to be always on the watch, and who 
seemed to see everything. 

“Tf a girl looked ill and acted tired, I have seen 
one of these men step up and say, ‘You are not 
well. You had better go home for the rest of the 
day. We shall manage.’ If any one of us had | 
serious trouble, they found it out and gave us 
sympathy and material help. 

“We all felt there was a kindly, fatherly watch- 
care over us; that we were looked upon as human 
beings, not as machines. I saw but one case in 
that store where a clerk was unduly familiar with 
the female employees, and I noticed he did not 
stay long. 

«I got along very well for some months, and 
then the old pain returned. I suppose I showed 
it, and one day a kindly voice said, ‘Glove-fitting 


‘this 


weeks. 





is very exhausting work, is it not?’ Little by 
little, before I was aware, he knew all my 


troubles. ‘I will get you a place in another 
department,’ he said; ‘you need a rest from this.’ 

‘Soon after that I was given a place up-stairs 
in the ready-made garment department, and there 
I worked five years. 

“They were five very pleasant vears; but at 
last my health began to fail again. I tried ma i 
keep up an appearance of health, for I knew any 
weakness would be noticed, but one day the same 
kind voice said, “You are not so well this spring.’ 
‘No,’ I said, ‘but I hope to keep up till my 
vacation.’ 

‘“‘He said no more, but the next day he came 
again, and said, ‘Mr. wants to see you in his 
office.’ 

“A summons to the head of the firm, I thought, 
must mean dismissal. I suppose I turned pale. 
‘Don’t be frightened,’ he said, smiling; ‘he won’t 
burt you.’ 

“IT went up to the office, where I was met by a 
kindly smile and asked to sit down. A few 
pleasant words were said about my having done 
good work, and then my employer said, abruptly, 
‘I want you to go away now, and not wait till 
summer. Find a place where you can rest. I 
will pay your travelling expenses and your board 
till you are strong enough to return.’”’ 

The girl’s voice broke. ‘Then she resumed: 

**And so I came here, and have been here now 
six months, and my board has been paid. I 
receive a letter now and then which tells me not 
to be troubled, but to remain and get strong 
before I come back. 

“I tell you, girls, the business world is not 
wholly a heartless world. There is shadow there, 
but there is also sunshine. I only want to get 
well enough to go back and show my gratitude.” 

Her voice broke again into a little sob, and her 
eyes took on a far-away look as they rested on 
the shining sea, all golden in the sunset’s glow. 
There was a choking in my throat, and silence 
fell upon us; but a voice said to my heart, “God 
is in His world, and it is a good world!” 

Marta Urpnam Drake. 








A VERBAL DUEL. 


Marquis de Montmorency, the head of an old 
French family distinguished for valor and cour- 
tesy, had a strong antipathy to modern ideas. 
This was pardonable, as his family had suffered 
much by reason of the French Revolution. 

Being at Geneva, where resided Madame de 
Staél, the author of ‘‘Corinne,”’ he felt that family 
claims bound him to call upon her, notwithstand- 
ing his dislike of her political ideas. 

“IT ought to be very grateful to ‘Corinne 
no doubt, has occasioned this visit,”’ 
de Staél, on receiving her visitor. 

*‘No, madame,” he promptly answered, “for I 
have never read it, and must frankly say I never 
shall, and wish that others would not either, for I 
believe there would be much less disorder in the 


,’ who, 
said Madame 





world if romantic literature had never been 
invented.”’ 
The lady, much astonished and wishing to 


administer a gentle rebuke to the blunt nobleman, | 
replied: ‘Are there not some gifts given us by 
God which impose corresponding efforts on our 
part? Those to whom the gift of imagination 
has been imparted ought no more to refuse to 
employ it than you, born a Montmorency, can 
help being chivalrous and courteous.” } 

The old marquis, ignoring the lady's sarcasm, 
answered: ‘Every comparison is necessarily 
imperfect. I cannot help having been born a 
Montmorency, but those persons whose fingers 
itch for a pen can refuse to grasp it.” 
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Burnett's Cecoaine kills dandruff, allays trrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adve, 


BROWN'S _ 
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SAPONACEOUS 

“DENTE 





A most’ agre eeable article for 
cleansing and preserving the 
Teeth and purifying the breath. 

Camphor Ts with Soap 
makes a DENTIFRIC 
superior to all others. 

Sold by dealers in toilet articles 








Dress Goods. 
Double Width All-Wool Tricots, | 


39 36 INCHES WIDE, 


Cents per yard, 


Colors: Navy, Golden, Light, Medium and Dark 
Brown, Cardinal, Tan, Myrtle Green, Slate and 


Garnet. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


In order to test the value of The Companion as 
) an advertising medium we offer the above bar- 
ain in Dress Goods, provided you mention The 
ompanion when ordering, and send 4 cents per 
yard additional for postage. 


5 JORDAN, | MARSH & C0., Boston, Mass 














Polished Serowoed Toilet Set, Satin- lined. 


Silver Plated iin Brush and Comb, 


ee pald for 91.90. 


Finer Sets, with 5 Silver Fittings, $3.97. _With's 
Silver Fittings, $5.95. With 10 Silver Fittings, 88.75. 


All sent Express paid on receipt¢ of price. 
llustrated Catalogue F Ee 


-MAHLER BROS., 501, 503 6th Ave., New Vor. 

















"B& H” LAMP, 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER, 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 

We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Factories: Meriden, Conn, 








A WORD TO THE WISE. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Moutorts 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority o 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine 
at University College, London, Author of the 
Standard “Handbook of Therapeutics.” 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows :— 


“From the careful analyses of Professor Att- 
FIELD and others, | am satistied that Messrs. Van 
Hovten’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, 
and that it is decidedly more nutritious than other 
- —guaiaes is certainly ‘‘Pure” and highly diges- 
tuble 

The quotations in certain advertisements from 
my book on Therapeutics are quite misleading 
and cannot possibly apply to Van HovurTen’s 
Cocoa.” 

The false reflection on Van Hovuten’s Cocoa is 
thus effectually bas the and the very authority 
cited to injure tt, has thereby been prompted to give 
ata very h 
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use of 


in mild doses? 





HEADACHE! 


What a world of misery is embodied in the word! 
Physical and mental anguish combined! Why wiLi 
people persist in suffering an 
free themselves from permanently by the frequent 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


There never entered the portals of any home, 
whether of prince or peasant, a more benign ben- 
efactor than this wonderful medicine—renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable efficacy 
in relieving Weak DIGESTION, 
Sick HEADACHE, LIVER COMPLAINT, AND OTHER 
DERANGED CONDITIONS OF 
Beecham’s Pills w#// certainly relieve persons 
suffering from the bad effects of overeating. 
They will surely DisLopGeE Bite, STIR UP THE 
LIVER, CURE SICK HEADACHE, FEMALE AILMENTS, 
AND PROMOTE Goop HEALTH. 


Covered with a Ta steless and Soluble Coating. 


Famous the World over. 


Ask for BE ECHAM’S, and take no others. 
all Druggists, or mailed for 25 cents by 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


evil which they can 


CONSTIPATION, 


THE VITAL ORGANS. 


Of 








Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For i a — 


SPECIAL MERIT fy Paint. 






ayy at == amounting 


rst 
jearant and profitabie work. 
i. 


~~ 
CONTREXE VILLE ure.co. a Grant Ave. Manvilie.8. 





The latest improvements in Folding Beds invite tlie 

— attention of all economical housekeepers— 

le to beautify the room—economize space and to 
suit every buyer's purse. 


Beauty in Beds. 


Illustration shows a favorite style in use and closed. 








Closed. 


In use. 


Points about the Gunn Folding Bed. 


Use any Bed-spring. No 


No injury to Carpets. 
Best of Ventilation. A 


ae to get out of order. 
Child can operate. 


FREE Our handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, de- 
° oeeteins ous come plete line of Folding Beds as 
combined with Book Cases, Wardrobes, Writing Desks, 
Dressing Cases, Chevals, Cabinets, etc., will be mailed 
Sree to any address. 


THE GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Largest Manufacturers of Folding Beds in the World, 
also Manufacturers of 
The Best Folding Bed at $25.00. 
The Cheapest Folding Bed at it $10.00. 


Prudent | 


Purchasers save time and mental friction by care- 
ful discrimination in their selection of sewing 
materials, 









SP 


| 
| This group shows Silk, Button-Fole Twist and 
| Worsted Roll Braid,each pearing the nameCorticelli, 
| which isa guarantee of excelience. The reputation 
of this brand has been secured by fifty-two years of 
| effort, attended by uninterrupted success. With this 
| Mame on Silk, Twist and Braid, all of one shade to 
| Match the garment and each other, no thoughtful 
| buyerhesitates. Nonotuck Silk Co., New York, 
| Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and St. Paul 
| 
| 





The Most Pleasing Corset to the Wearer is the 


Steam Molded. 


IMPROVED CUTAWAY ‘HIP. 
A Patented Process. 


Best 
Fitting. 
Best 
Wearing. 


Most 
Durable. 


A ‘Quick 
Seller.”’ 


At all the 
Leading 
Retail 
Stores. 





Handsome French Shape Corset. 
Illustrated catalogue and full information Free. 
L. L. LOOMER’S SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 


THE GREAT MEDI 
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NOURISHING - PURE + DELICIOUS 
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2 THe Bryant Rings. 4 Quality 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 
It must be solid gold, standard 
quality, finely finished, each stone 
carefully selected and set. 
” Style Designed with taste and refine- 
ment, and in the present fashion. 
Depends on the hand that gives 
Sentiment and the hand that wears the ring. 
We supply the first two essentials — quality 
and style. A thousand patterns. All made “‘on 
honor” and strictly guaranteed. 
If your jeweler will not show them to you 
write and ask us who will. 
M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
OLDEST RING-MAKERS IN AR'ERICA. 
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SOLD BY 
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ACROSS THE CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


I look across the chimney-tops— 
The city’s turmoil lies below ; 
Upon how many hearths to-night 
The cheery fire is all aglow, 
And thoughts that come at Christmas-tide 
Float in, with me to bide, 
So near the chimney-tops! 


And quiet as fades the sunset sheen 
The lights leap out to meet the stars, 
As if, pene. their slender bars 
Might bridge the space between ; 
For me, I need no candle’s ray 
To point a way, 
Across the chimney-tops. 


I know the myriad signs of life,— 
The shops’ display, the hovels, homes, 
The struggles, and the wearying strife ; 
There's food enough for thought, where I 
Look out so near the sky, 
Across the chimuey-tops. 


The world seems far, the silence drear, 
This holy night, when friends draw near, 
When hands are clasped and home most dear,— 
1 know it all; it once was mine; 
My thoughts go far, as to a shrine, 
Across the chimney -tops. 


And here and there, like mindful saints, 
The steadfast church-spires point above. 
1 cannot hear, though loud the bells 
Chime out their tale of peace and love ; 
Still far away sad memories fly 
To church-yard fields that lie 
Beyond the chimney-tops. 


The city gleams fade one by one, 
Though Christmas cheer be all below ; 
Some thankfulness is due, I know, 
Since through my window smiles the sun. 
What though its joys I must forego, 
Sweet peace that comes at Christmas-tide 
With me may bide, 
Beneath the chimney-tops. 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 


* 





MOORISH DINNER. 


An Italian traveller describes his entertainment 
by a Moorish friend at Tangier. However unsuc. 
cessful the affair may have been,—as a dinner,—the 
accessories were surely interesting. “Arrived at 
the centre of the house, the first things that 
impressed us,” writes the guest, “were the crowd 
of people, the strange light, and a dazzling combi- 
nation of colors. 


“The master of the house, his son, and his rela- 
tives, all wearing great turbans, came to meet us. 
Back of them were the hooded and mantled 
servants, and in dark corners, behind pillars and 
doors, we caught glimpses of women and children. 

“We went into the dining-room. There were 
carpets, rugs, cushions, quantities of flowers, chan 
deliers, on the floor, and a table set, though the 
— custom is to have the dishes placed on the 
floor. 

“Before going to the table we sat cross-legged 
on a rug around the secretary of our host, who 
made the tea, preparing three cups for each person, 








making it very sweet and perfuming it with mint. 

earessed the shaven crown of a four-year-old 
boy, the youngest son of the house, while he 
furtively counted the fingers of my other hand to 
see if a Christian had five fingers, like a Mussul- 
man. | 

“I cheerfully tasted the first course of the dinner. 
My first impulse was to attack the cook. I can only 
compare what I tasted to the outfit of a hair- 
dresser; it had a flavor of pomade, soap, wax, 
hair-oil, dye and paint. 

“As the courses succeeded each other my friends 
and I exchanged glances of horror and astonish 
ment; chicken, mutton, game and fish—all were 
swimming in greasy perfumed sauces. I swallowed 
what I could, repeating to myself the words of 
Aleardi: 





Alas! In my past 
Some unknown crime is on my head. 
I must expiate it! 


“At every mouthful our host looked at us plead 
ingly, and we smiled happily. There were twenty 
three courses.” 


* 
> 





WHAT SHE RECEIVED. 
Some years ago a suit was tried before a justice 
of the peace in a Western town, in which a lady | 

was plaintiff, and a bank, defendant. 


The evidence on the bank’s side was strong, and 
showed conclusively that the plaintiff had no right 
to recover. No one could have the shadow of a 
doubt on this point. Her counsel knew that unless 
he could get the sympathy of the “squire” for his 
client hers would be a lost cause. He therefore | 
spoke with gushing eloquence and warmth of his 
client’s rights, and at last succeeded in summoning 
up two large tears which he suffered to trickle | 
down his cheeks. 

At this sight the justice, who was an emotional 
and tender -hearted person, was also moved to 
tears. The attorney was satisfied that the sympathy 
of the court was with his client, and closed his 
argument saying: | 

“It does my heart good to believe that this 
honorable court in the exercise of a sound discre 
tion will not allow the rights of a noble woman to 
be trampled beneath the feet of a soulless cor 
poration.” | 
_ Then he sat down, confident that he should 
judgment. Thereupon the squire rendere 
following comprehensive decision : | 

“The plaintiff in this case is a woman, and her 
counsel] has for the last hour touched the sympathy | 
of the court in her behalf, and I am glad of it. But | 
I think, under the law, that justice is on the side of | 
the bank. I therefore will find in favor of the 
bank, and let the record show that Mrs. Blank has | 
the full sympathy of the court ” 

. 


eta | 
the 
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NOT ENFORCED. 
An indignant citizen writes to a New York news- 
paper, asking why corporations do not enforce the | 
rules which they post in the eye of the public. 


A New York ferry company, he says, has on the 
ends of its slips conspicuous placards which read: 
“Passengers must not leave the boat until properly 
fastened to the bridge ;” but though he patronizes 
the ferry every day, he has never yet seen a single 
passenger fastened to the bridge. ~ 

The sign, he remarks, seems -to be as much a 
dead letter as is the “No Smoking” placard so 
common in railway stations. 
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THE following 
churchyard: 
lived in conj 


epitaph is found in an English | 
“Here lies J. S., who for forty years 
ugal happiness with his widow, who 





Survives him.”—Harper’s Magazine. 








“Too Many 
Cooks 


Spoil the broth.” Probably, 


-s, because they don't’ use 
_Armour’s Extract. 
*  Armour's Extract enables 
a poor cook to rival the’ 
“creations” of the most 


celebrated chef. 


Extract « BEEF 
Good Soup, 


Well Served, 


how it refreshes after a long 
fast—how fittingly it begins 
all good dinners. ' 

Our little Cook Book tells 
how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a// 
different soup for each day in (} 
the month. 

We mail Cook Book free;\ AA 
send us your address. oe. *: 


Armour & Company, Chicag 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Boy. 








i hi 
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NELSON B. MOULTON, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright 
and active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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American 


‘Club-House Cheese 


lunch 


is a soft, rich cheese, uwnexcelled for or 
dinner in private houses, clubs, restaurants and 
hotels. It is put up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars, which adapts it esp lly for 
travelling or excursion luncheons. Leading 


grocers sell it. 


on receipt of 


ar the size of this 
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. CURVE VANE 
‘NN 


Seeing is t 


A full size jar will be sent to any point in the 
United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
SO cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers. Cleveland, O. 


Cod-liver oil is useful be- 
yond any praise it has ever 
won; and yet few are wil- 
ling to take it—the taste is 
so vile and it lasts so long. 
Some stomachs cannot take 
it, and some are burdened 
with it. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is not offensive; it 
is pleasant to some, especial- 
ly children. It is not often a 
tax on digestion. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made far more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a little book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; sent free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—ail druggists everywhere do, $1. 








The word “Tyrian” on Rubber Goods 


a guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 


Combination — 


Fountain Syringe and 
Hot Water Bottle, 








Six Hard Rubber Pipes. 


Rubber Tube detachable. 
Handsome Hard Wood Box. 


For Sale by Your Druggist. 
If he does not keep them you can get one of 


us for $1.75. Postage and packing 25c¢. extra. 


Under our trade mark “ TyrIaAn” we 
a full line of Druggists’ Sundries, 


manufacture 


'TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


Special. Tray and Brush. 
C) 





Fine Crumb Tray, embossed Silver-plated, will not 
tarnish, $1.45 the set. In Britannia Silver, handsomely 





- Sent free by insured mail or express. 


cuggeved. ‘2. 
Uustrated Catalogue of Holiday Goods sent Free, 


MAHLER BROS., 501, 503 Gth Ave., N. Y> 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN | 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money | 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of senting money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and if lost or stolen the money_cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postat Notes must do so at their own | 

isk. 


| 
Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite | 
your name on your paper, which shows to what | 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


INOCULATION AGAINST CHOLERA. 


One of the worst plagues that ever wasted | 
human life has been almost stamped out, or at 
least robbed of much of its ancient terrors, by 
vaccination. A similar protection has been success- 
fully adopted against certain destructive epidemics 
among the lower animals, and there is little doubt 
that other infectious diseases will yet be brought 
under scientific control. 

There is now no epidemic that causes such 
universal terror as the cholera; none whose 
ghastly march seems so irresistible from nation to 
nation and from continent to continent; none 
whose deadly work is surer, speedier, or attended 
with more agonizing symptoms; none that so 
paralyzes the commerce of the world; none that 
calls out such strenuous efforts to resist its | 
invasion; or to restrain its spread. Is it possible 
that we shall ever be able to say to this pest, 
“Thus far, but no farther?” 

Experiments to that end are being carefully 
conducted at the institute of infectious diseases in | 
Berlin, and not without strong hope of success. 
The professors of the institution have expressed a 
fluid from the thymus glands of calves, and 
cultivated in it the cholera microbe—“the comma 
bacillus.” 

Hypodermic injections of this fluid into guinea. | 
pigs are found to give rise to severe general | 
symptoms akin to those of cholera, from which, | 
however, the pigs recover by.the next day. The | 
symptoms lessen on each injection. By the fourth | 
or fifth day the animals are wholly resistant to the | 
most violent form of the cholera poison, being | 
upharmed by three times the quantity which would 
prove speedily fatal to animals which had not 
been so treated. Other experiments have deter- 
mined the minimum dose that will protect against 
injections of the most virulent cholera bacilli. 

At Professor Koch’s suggestion, the cholera 
bacillus has been cultivated also in ordinary 
pepton-bouillon, and with similar results. Guinea- 
pigs treated with it are able to bear double fatal 
doses of the cholera bacillus, while those not, so 
treated die, without exception, of cholera. 

So sure are the investigators that immunity from 
cholera can be secured by inoculation in the 
manner stated above, that at the last accounts they 
were about to experiment upon themselves. 


——— 


For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS—1864. 


There were six of us to whom Santa Claus was 
still a living reality. Our home was in the South— 
a land of women’s tears and new-made graves; 
but just then we children were unmindful of 
everything but the approaching visit of Santa 
Claus. 

It is true we were told that he was very poor, 
but his heart, we felt sure, was still kind, and he 
would doubtless do the best he could for us. So 
we ventured to hang up our stockings. 

I remember so well how they looked—six fine, 
white lisle-thread hose, the feet of which had long 
ago become weary of treading the humble paths 
of life and taken their departure. They were tied 
tightly around the ankles, so that Santa’s slightest 
favor. would be secure, and were hung in a row on 
some hooks in a vacant room; for in those times 
house-room was the cheapest commodity to be 
found anywhere. There was always “the boys’ 


| black “mammy” to bake the gingercake that came 


| most unfailing in every detail of its operations. 


| Richard Palmer, a blind man, was walking in the 


| on the snake, and he knew too well 
| the snakes in that vicinity were venomous. 


| leg! 





room,” you know, which the poor boys—boys no 
longer, but rough, sad soldiers—would perhaps 
never see again. 

But we were not unhappy that Christmas morn. | 
ing; and as we made our hurried toilets by candle- 
light, and flocked in to gaze upon that mysterious 
row of stuffed stocking-legs, we were as full of the | 
divine ecstasy of Christmas as any child of to-day | 
can possibly he. 


me over my “memory bridge,” aud see what those | 
curious pendants contained ? 


Would you like to go back with | . 


Apples and oranges were plentiful in the South, 
I suppose, but a little too costly at Christmas time; 
and that round-looking object so interesting to our 
vision, in the very bottom of each stocking, was 
nothing more nor less than a roasted sweet potato. 
Santa Claus must have roasted ft in the ashes after 
he descended the chimney, for it was still grate- 
fully warm to our cold little hands, as we felt of it 
to see whether it was soft or hard. 

Above that was a package of peanuts; and we 
are tempted even now to think that Santa Claus, 
the rascal, had grabbed them out of our own 
goober-patch, and that he had hired our dear old 


next. Then there was some pulled molasses 
candy, and right at the top a hard-boiled egg, with 
a little package of pepper and salt to eat it with. 
Swung to the hook above the baby’s stocking 
was a rag doll, and over the other five, ranging in 
sizes from five to thirteen, were little pairs of 
“store-bought” shoes. We learned afterward that 
it had cost Santa Claus a whole year’s labor to 
raise funds enough to purchase those shoes; for 
they cost fifty dollars a pair, and he was very poor. 
I sometimes think that of all natural laws, that 
of compensation is the truest, the kindest, and the 


KATE GRANBY. 


“ DIVVY.” 


At a Christmas entertainment last year the 
superintendent, a Western man newly elected to 
the office, made a little speech before the gifts 
upon the tree were distributed to the children. | 
During his remarks he said, “Suppose when we 





| come to give out these bags of candy, some boy or | 


girl doesn’t get any. Suppose there are more 
boys and girls than there are bags of candy, I 
hope that any child who gets a bag will do, as we 
say out West, will ‘divvy.’” 

There was a great silence over the room, and 
one of the older church-members sitting on the 
platform thought the children didn’t understand 
the superintendent’s remarks. He twitched his | 
coat and whispered : 

“Brother, they don’t know what you mean by | 
‘divvy.’” 

“What!” exclaimed the superintendent, «in | 
astonishment. ‘Oh, yes, they do.” And he 
turned to the school. ow many boys here know 
what it means to ‘divvy?’” 

A forest of hands went up. 

“You tell,” said the superintendent, pointing at 
the smallest boy on the front seat. 

‘“Means to make two equal halves, and keep the 
smallest yourself!” 

Blessed spirit of Christmas! A definition of 
“divvy” like that — to all man’s needed 
sharing with his brother would bring the Christ- 
child nearer to us all. 


SNAKE ADVENTURES. 
A writer in Chambers’s Journal says that Mr. 





garden of his country place in New South Wales, 
led by his little child about eight years old. In 
one hand Mr. Palmer carried a glass of water. 
Suddenly the little boy cried in alarm, “A snake! 
a snake!” and dropping his father’s hand, fled to 


the veranda. 
Mr. Palmer stopped. 


If he moved he might step 
that most of 


All at once he felt the serpent winding about his 
The next moment he heard an angry hiss, 
and a sharp blow was struck on the glass in his 
hand! Involuntarily he dropped the glass and 
leaped back. By this movement he released the 
snake, on whose tail he had been standing, and it 
glided away into the grass. 

The glass had probably saved his life. Its glitter 
attracted the angry snake, and it struck at that 
instead of at his hand. | 

At another time Mr. Palmer was sitting alone at 
a table on which was a glass of milk. He was 
leaning on the table, his head in his hands, 
wrapped in thought, when his attention was | 
arrested by the sound of some animal lapping 
milk from the glass. Thinking it was the cat, Mr. 
Palmer put out his hand to stroke her, but instead 
felt the cold, clammy body of a snake! 

Startled, he sprang to his feet and called for 
help.’ The native servants rushed in and killed 
the snake, which measured seven feet in length. 


ONE DRAWBACK. 


“Give me one year of Augusts,” a White 
Mountain hotel proprietor was once heard to say, 
“and I should be ready to retire.” } 


Like this was the feeling of a boy mentioned by 
an exchange. He was selling bits of smoked giass | 
during the late solar eclipse. 

“How much apiece?” inquired a passer-by. 

‘Five cents,” said the boy. 

The man bought one, but thought the price a 
little high. 

+ aa ought to make money at that rate,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” answered the thrifty youngster,“it would 
be a pretty good business if the dull season wasn’t 
so long.” 


WHEN MOST NEEDED. 


In the entrance of a certain public building is a 
placard, so placed that it confronts the eyes of 
those who come in, bearing these words: “Please 
wipe your feet.” 

The building is very badly kept, disordered, and 
full of dust. 

Not long ago a visitor, after noticing this general 
untidiness of the interior, took down the sign as he 
came out, and changed it to a position where it 
only confronted the eyes of those who were 
making their exit from the building! 


THOUGHTFUL HUSBAND. 


What is more touching at the holiday season 
than to see an old man planning a pleasant surprise 
for his aged wife? | 


“I’se trying ter raise money enough ter git my | 
wife a new dress for Christmas, sah,” said Uncle 
Ebony to Mr. Featherstone. 

“Ah, I see; you want me to give you some 
chores to do, uncle, eh?” ‘ 

“Well, no, sah; l tought perhaps you could git 
de old lady a job at washin’, sah.”—Cloak Review. 





LITTLE Pete’s generous Uncle John was very 
ill, and the boy prayed at night: “O Lord, please | 
don’t let Uncle John die—anyway, not till after | 
Christmas!” 4 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. | 


QUESTIONS ann ANSWERS | 
ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 


Just the book for students and ey in the study of 
Electricity. Handsomely illustra’ and bound in cloth, 
5OQc., post-paid.  BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS, 











Do you Know 


that the Whiting Paper Co., of Holyoke, are 
the largest makers of fine papers in the world? 
Their ‘‘Standard’’ Linen is the finest paper 
manufactured for polite correspondence. They 
make about 500 other kinds, but ‘‘Standard’’ is 
the best. Ask your dealer to show you 
Whiting Papers. If he does not have them 
send to us and we will see that you get them. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
New York offices, 148, 150, 152 Duane St. 


PERFECT GIFT BOOKS, 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 


Superbly illustrated with Colored Pictures 
by WALTER CRANE. $3.00. 


WHITTIER’S AT SUNDOWN. 


Including his last Poems, with 8 new Illus- 
trations and a Portrait. $1.50. 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY Q. 


The Boston Tea Party and Grandmother's 
Story of Bunker Hill Battle. With 100 
spirited pictures by Howarp Pye. $1.50. 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. 


With Portrait and 25 Photogravures of 
Eastern scenes. 2 vols. $5.00. 


UNCLE REMUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A new and concluding book of * Uncle 
Remus” stories, by Jorn CHANDLER 
Harris. With 12 excellent full-page illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARY WASHINGTON. 


A book of new and very interesting in- 























Every Stamp Collector 


should notice our full- advertisement on the out- 
side page facing the title in the Thanksgiving Number 
of THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. It is the largest stamp ad- 
vertisement ever inserted, and will worth consider- 
able to every collector who reads it. New Price List 
and sample copies of our Weekly and Monthly stamp 


rs sent free upon application. C. H. Mekeel Stamp 
eS Publishing Co.. 1007, 10), 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Ma. 
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Christmas 
Nothing could be 
amore acceptable or 
-__ Perfect in 
Bevery respect. 
pie) (5 4 ft. x 33in.) 
Long, soft fur. Silver, White, 
or Grey. Suitable for any Parlor 
or Reception Hall. Moth Proof. 
~~ Sent Cc. oO. Dd. on approval. : 
Lawrence, Butler & Benham, 
95 High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Our Illustrated Book on Carpets 
and Curtains, FREE. 
































To 
Tea Drinkers. 





Your health is in danger unless the teaket- 
tle in your kitchen is lined with pure tin. 

A safe teakettle costs no more than an 
unsafe one and may save you an illness. 


PURE TIN 





lia - , 





formation about the mother of Washington, 
by Mary VirGinia TERHUNE (‘ Marion 
Harland’’). With a Portrait and 8 illus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.00. 


ALADDIN IN LONDON. 


A story of marvel, magic, and the powers 
of a mysterious ring, by Fercus Hume, 
author of the very popular story, ‘‘The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’’ 16mo, 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











‘ 


$1.25. | 


ettle 


| is the only one on the market to-day that 
| does not have from 25 to 50 per cent. of 


The Rome Teak 


Lead and its solutions is 


lead in its lining. 
Have 


one of the most deadly of fozsons. 
you a Rome Teakettle? 
Illustrated Circulars and Full Particulars upon 
application. 
Ask your dealer for the “Rome” Teakettle or send us 
| $2.00 for a Pure Tin-lined Nickel-plated Copper Teakettle. 
Mention size of stove lid. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. 


















































THOUGHTFUL 





SANTA CLAUS. 


“T’vE traveled through the sleet and snow, 
Across the country high and low, 


To fill the stockings 
That here in line my 


small and great 
coming wait. 


In creeping baby’s tiny hose 
The india rubber rattle goes; 


A handsome doll, wit 


h staring eyes, 


Will much the little miss surprise ; 
And what will more delight the boys 
Than musket, drum or bugle toys? 
And now, before I climb the flue, 


I'll bear in mind the 


mother true, 


Who works so hard by day and night 


To keep the clothing 
And in her stocking, 
Some cakes of Ivory 


CopyriGuT 1890, By THE 





clean and white, 
long and wide, 
Soap I'll hide.” 


Procter & GAMBLE Co. 

















PEARLINE. 
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Millions "3s 












































3-Play 


A 
Family-Washing 
with 
Pearline 





/ 


Pearline 





The clothes that are washed with Pearline last just about twice as 
long without showing signs of wear. Everything that makes a washing 
hard work is taken away, as the rub, rub, rub isn't needed. It’s 
Pearline that ioosens the dirt and does the work, so that washing with Pearline is mere 


Do Your 


“ Child’s-Play ’’ in comparison with the old way. 


Great care should be exercised as to the use of the many imitations which are being offered by 
unscrupulous grocers or peddlers. PEARLINE is never peddlied. If your grocer sends you some- 


Danger 


thing in the place of PEARLINE—be honest—send it back. 
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stAmee 100 var. 10c. Approval sheets a specialty. 
Send ref. Boston Stamp Co., 48 Congress St., Boston. 





ITAR Self-taught, without notes; 24 charts So, 
BANJO without notes 0 bee 100 ploces) $1 
— i st’s free. ARKE, av.Chicago 
Artisti bet may PA 
4 Now do beautiful colorings, 


3 MPLES sas teacken Beoook FS niledelphia 
Bo Ayeanguane sna te tims 
- E.J.Knowlton, Ann Arbor,Mich. 
age sFiqre,Recteattons, 
SPEAKERS of | Games, 
Sports : and Atmsementa Cata- 
logue free. De Witt Publishing House, 33 Rose St., N. Y. 


SHORTHAN —the best isGraham’ 8 


Ln wee. 
A. J. Graham’s Works & Schools} 


Dainty Desserts For Dain ty People, 


A little cook book just out, filled with Choice Reci 
Fond.” - sta Gy for one to KNOX SFAE 
ING GELATINE WORKS, haere 


























Sets names in 
hour. Sent Saal 160; 2 for teGomee 
mR WLINGRESOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N. ¥.City- 


CRO P The only medicine known that 
will cure Membranous Croup. 
In a private practice of trenty years it has never 
failed to eave Fie kind of Lroup, Trial 
packase by 10 cents. 0 cents. 
Beldin’ Fe, 
Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 











Manufacturer of 


= “CROWN” 
oud PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PENT, is a cent sent to our address, us, on ae 
SLE Ty Fy ee 9 
r 
“y+4 i," and learn how it's one. Catalogue treo 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 61), Chieago, Lil. (Estab. 











by home study. A thorough and prac- 
tical method of teaching men and 
women to become capable nurses, 
A full explanation of the sys- 
eo with acl eer - 
Cai Address 


















SCROLL SAWS. 


DESIGNS, FANCY WOODS, CARV- 
ING TOOLS, ENGINE 
CASTINGS. 


40 COUPON OFFERS 


And 30 cents’ worth of Scroll Saw 
Designs and our Large Illus- 
trated Catalogue 


SENT FOR 10 cts. IN-STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
The Wilkinson Co., 83 Randolph St., Chicago. 


_ATelegraph Operator's 


Work is Pleasant ! 
Foye A wages and leads to 
he jood 5 hest | ositions. We 
quickly, and start 
our po AO in telegraph ser- 
oe Railroads are very busy. 
rators are in preat demand. 














OP iuatonted Cc e rn 
Valentines’ 
qalentines’ School of 
ALWAYS USE 


Esterbrook’s Pens. 


THE STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


WORKS: CAMDEN, N. J. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


Wear Only 








cians. 
y dressmakers. 
= 23, 86. Recommended by every woman who » 
orn them. Beware of Imitations. Made 


only b; 
JACKSON N CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write the makers. 


Rambler Bicycles 


G. & J, 
Pneumatic 
Tire Leads 
Them All, 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. Co., 


a2i-229 N. Franklin St., 178 Columbus Ave., 
Chicago Boston 





1325 14th St., N. W., Washington 


1769-1771 Broadway, New York 


a et 


A “Yard of Poppies” 
§ FREE TO ALL! 


Ms CLARKSON, the famous flower Ar. ( 
tist, — poinees a “Yard of Po pice. 

It isa “Gem o ” We have had it re uced 

in Colors. It is an exact copy of the Oil HY Panating, 

ws vee es 3 Loppice in all L aterec: 

olors. isa ong, and nine es 

wide. Price $1. 60. - 
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he Hi y Number wt 
ZINE. Price 25c. Sold 
or sent by mail. 


INGALLS’ AMP tie MAGAZINE } 


Is a Text Book of Fancy Work, PAINTING, ART and 

Home Decorations. Illustrated by mares 

Studies. Send 25 cts., stamps taken, for 

) Poy oppies” Number, | and get this Yard ot of { 
or. ING LLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


Ay the News Stands 




























MISCELLANEOUS. 





Eleven Pianos 
in one school is a good recommendation for a 
Piano, i isn’t it? Eleven Chase Bros. Pianos are 
used in the largest music school in the U. S. 
If you want a Piano send for our catalogue free. 


Chase Bros. Pianos 


Chicago, Ill. Muskegon, Mich. 
Mouth reas Chars teaches 
a tune in 10 m 
instructors. } a Orchestra 
Music. Loony instruments. Sen 
for Catalogue, —- anted. 
Music NOVELTY tee troll, Mich. 


8% Preferred Stocks 


Of the Alessandro Town Co, and Alessandro Valley 
Land Co., Southern California. Thoroughly sound in- 
vestments. Particulars on ap lication to 








° . W. Greene 
Wren Cc Kg RI an, uray eye, aan 
Gen'l New England ‘Agent. ew York City. 





a ah tas 


Aire ha co., rt St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
or one, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
DK. Eresing, f Fenell. winks, oe ie per KA 














an else- 
a “4 you bay, 


Tue 4 Powe Guewen 02 
HE WELL . 


RIFLES $2.00 





WATCHES 
STU UDY Thorough and memos in- 
. — given a 
at Student’s Ho in Boo 


eeping 
H 0 M Business Forms, Yomnanship, Arithmetic, 


jets Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. 

Students and references roms eve State. 
ou ages taught. Send 6c. for Letalogue as d Trial n. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


5 FRINTINE OFFICE 15° 


oe with —— 


Fo padre to” inode with Cat- 
oF 1080 new articicn. C ‘AT. FREE. 
TNORRSOLL4 Bro.66 CortlandtSt.¥.Y.City 


PR nt ta AF 
Relieved by science. The 
greatest invention of the 
age. Wilson’s common 
sense ear drums le, 
practical, y—*- 


safe and ee =. wire attachment. 
hers. Write for ‘ctrew- 
N EAR DRUM OO. Louisville, Ky. 


SAVE HALF ON NEW 





: GS PHORM ILE” 
How to become a Successful 


Steam Engineer, 


nd Earn $100 a 2 query in 

Sir =_e a short time ago a q our paper. 
peta 

the exact title of a 


“How to me asuccessful € engineer,” 
your correspondent that this 
qemphict Ps ublished by a | Keppy, t 
ingineer, Tuabie to" , Conn., U.S. The tions given 
= ae valuable to a young man intending Somme 
8 
the a above pve address, Mr. Keppy wiil send a copy post-paid 


e Perfection 
HorseTailTie 


“a 
we Beatscleaninga Muddy Tail 
All Polished Metal. 
Sample, 25C. DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 
127. W. 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


HAIR BALSAM. 
ihe ee for Fangs | 


6 hair, 
p= preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair f: os, 














.. and is sure to please. We. & $1 
2 Druggists. 


» CONSUMPTIVE? 


Use Parker’ 's G cures the a Comm, 
Weak Lungs, Deb’ ity, indigoation, Poth. Take int in time. 





“Do Not Stammer.” 


Office Postmaster-Gen. eee fe ——— ae 
Dear Sir :—I know Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston of whom 
you write, and have knowledge of = a that he has 
produced wonderful cures of stamm 
Yours most guy. Zo Joun WANAMAKER. 
Refer pine to Geo. W. Childs, Pro; er. 
JOHNSTO ’s 


Send f pamphlet bs nS. 
INSTITUTE, se Se pring Garden Street, Phila., P: 








DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 





Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YourtH’s COMPANION, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the mone 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 


Y MFC. CO., Elyria, O. 








|(PROF, "Ss SELF-TEACHING 
MUSIC |SYSTEM, Rit can learn music without the 
. Rapid, Cerrect. Es- 

2 years, N 
Accompaniments, 
stamp for 


otes, Chords, 
Marmeny. 

Music. Journ: ‘Address 

3 State St. Chicago. 


G. S. Rice Music Co., 





100 Samples, latest sty] 
pnd com iielnserucion 
ow to suction fo 
You get the very latest si —% iy less 
price’ an others. Good pat “4 Gold 








TAKE AN = 
AGENCY & ? 
FOR 4 2. » 
a be] 
Brie, 3 
So4 Sse 
=i gis 
Best 4 fiisd 
Utensil pasad 
the universe, & 
IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT. 
Pouiovely, euses tongue-lollin it 
prevents de-pullings Ww I Ly = 
it vicious, unmanageabl 
can be driven by a > leay. It poy not 


anno e tender: mouth. Sam- 
= it sent to any address, 
paid, upon rece! -” i) 
pone t In fine nickel-plate, 
n fine x. c. — or Japan, 
$i. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ware a ee 
\RRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
i, HAIR AY SKIN. 


Ky 
R/ WW An elegant dressing, Prevents 
waif Uy baldness, gray hair, and dandraff. 
SMM ZL) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
« WZ, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail50cts. 44 Stone St. N.X 


$5.00. PEARL TYPEWRITER. $5.00. 



















Practical. 

Does Ex- anda 
cellent 

Work. of price. 


Pearl Typewriter Co., A. M. Clark, Agent, 
136 Liberty Street, New York. 


ON 30 DAYS’ RIAL. 





others, is cup shape, with Self- 
y adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all tions of the y, 
— the ball in the cup presses 

ack the intestines tity asa per- 
son does with 7 finger. t Toy the 
Hernia is held securel m d a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, dur: x “Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 








DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press $3. Size for circu- 
lars or ar ° 
Saves you —_—_ = es 
money printing for WR 
Full — instructions. Send 
stamp for catalogue of presses, 
type, cards, & &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


POPPING CORN. 


Shelled In Packages. 
apow- aa oy? 1lb. 
YANKEE BRAN Ib. 


d 
Coury etgeand SHAKER Por POP 


Ask Your Grocer For it. 


Om Ree. Chieago 


field Tea sez 


Sample free. Goa Wes mph Be N, eto 


cu res Constipation 
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LIBERTY SHOE 00. 
10 South St.. » Mase. 
Send 











Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
NO LABOR, NO DUST, NO ODOR. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box A, No. Berwick. Me. 





atHIS ROUSE 





aan DWELLINGS 


known as the Allen Rouses. S007 yes from $650 up, 





etc. 
BU BIER it PUBLISHING co., Lynn, Mass. | Mass. 










To every one ui us 50c. 
for one year’s subscription to 
“BUBIER’S POPULAR ELECTRICIAN” 
A monthly journal for the amateur experimenter 
and public, we will send 
9 ms + by, falward. Tre Re pe of 
ectr’ r t 
FO iiiatrations. Ail about electrie bells, batteries, 
dy 4 too wel 

















GBAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return 1. 





& CO., Chicago. 
IPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
altz) sent FREE to anyone us three app 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
leasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
eo most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 








Best .— and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE — BROS. ‘C0. RICHMOND, IMD. 











THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegra olin and 5 erene short lines. Con 
sists, fu = well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 


hate Cortlandt: + Be. N. Y. 
it and te EL eo.» i House 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FE FEED, and SAW WOOD. 













Aermotor, 
work of 4 horses at half the oost of 
and is pee harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR 13th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 





and are a continual delight tothe 
founded upon proper lines; no meritricious decora- 
tions. Views; floor-plans; estimates of tost. Send for 
2d edition of jlastzated book— id 

NK P. ALLEN, Architee 
187 Old Houseman Block, GRAND RAPips: MICH. 








BARNEY & BERRY 





Sonmeritis, Maes: REE 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
anda, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 

illiant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
= no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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SHREWD Cyclers 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- 
ing wheels. We ask 
you to become posted 
about the 
IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Ourcat- 
alogue will help you. 
Send for it. 


FROST CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMES & 











To Companion Readers Only! 


“am Yard 
of Birds.”’ 


» 

A perfect companion-piece to “A Yard of 
Roses.’’ This beautiful work of Art is in size ex- 
actly a duplicate of “‘A Yard of Roses,” requires the 
same size of frame, and for truth to nature and 
beauty of artistic execution is unsurpassable. It is 
a copy of a celebrated French Work of Art, and has 
been reproduced by the same art lithographers who 
reproduced the “Yard of Roses.” 

The idea of the picture is this : 

Imagine a nail driven in a wall. Just one yard 
from this nail imagine another in another wall, A 
cord is stretched from one nail to the other, on 
which are perched ‘28 Songsters, beautiful plum- 
— birds, each one in a different lovable position, 
all irresistibly attractive. The picture is in 14 
colors—a high work of art. 

*A Yard of Birds’’ should find a welcome in 
) a half million homes, which are now the fortunate 

possessors of ‘A Yard of Roses.” 

this offer will a 


. 

Special Offer | wes. iticiiiisst 

vertisement in THE 
COMPANION only once before, and received many 
thousand answers, each writer enclosing 18 cents 
for one Yard of Birds. I have only a limi num- 
ber of copies left, and as long as they last will send 
one yard safely packed in a tube upon receipt of 
1:2 cents in stamps. Five bem for 50 cents. 

dress, 


This is the last_time 


Twelve yards for $1.00. 


PAUL E. TARBEL, 


51 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth ! 


THE Most Novrisuina. 
THE Most PaLaTABLe. 
THE EasiEst DigEsTeD. 
THE QUICKEST 














FREELY 
MAILED TO ALL 
ADDRESSEs, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 5th Ave. 
New York. N. E. Office. 
199 Tremont St., Boston, 
rulladelphie Office, 632 
Arch St. estern Office, 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
No one can legally use the 
term HEALTH Foc cules 
authorized by us. Unscrupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 








THEarect SELF =WRINGING MOP 
nee Re ccr hich 

ew device ic n- 
ba ve —_ fy child to Mo: _— THE 
wring the mop with ‘Basy ? Rewell-Low 


ment over all other 
mops, Saves time 
labor and the hands 





Lye, potash, soda and boil 

ing water can be freely used, 
Hands do not touch the water, 
Heavy twine mop cloths, our 
own make and patent, knit by 
aspecial process; elastic, easy 
to wring. absorbs water likea 
sponge. This mop has a multi-: §} 
tude of uses, an excejlent win-. 
dow cleaner, with clean, new); 






tory ;excellentterms.Freights ie F 7 
id. Offices at principal centers, Illustrated circs. free. 
ome Oftice, Rewell-Low Mfg. Co., 115, Cleveland, 0. 


DEXTER SHOE Co. a gs Capital, $1,v00,vvu. 
$1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
**4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
e guarantee'the fit, style and wear, 
if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 
E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 








Ilustrated 
atalogue 
ch’ shoes deliv’ed Wha! ’ Wha: 

- Our sh 0 t 
rr ri s Cate ons aranteed. would pay pay us, 

305 Ladies’ English Grain n 50 $1.50 
133 Misses’ “ heel, tip, 11to2 2.00 
132Child’s _“ sp. orheel, tip, 6 to 1044 1.50 
105 Ladies’ French Kid Button, A,B,c,D,E 5.00 

101 Men’s French Calf, tip or P 

* 400 Men’s Police Heavy Calf, 
225 Ladies’ Rubbers. hich fron’ 
DEXTER SHOE CO. 


1.00 
2.50 
00 
3.00 
50 


lain 3.00 

soles, tip 5.00 
143 Federal Sire ot, Boston, Mass. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS G OUR “AD.” 


THE PERFECTION 
















LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


REMOVABLE SIFTER 


is absolutely perfect. 
rantecd to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 
Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the*Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
mSend for circulars and_testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs. 
26-08 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


PERFECTION 
















HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. E 


STAMPS 


pee —! Album, only 10 
stfree. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
ANDARD 81 > La S 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. 






300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
of G. H., India, Japan, ete., with 
ic. New 64p. Price 


STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 





f D f 0) Address, 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 


ARE 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 


IT TOUCHES 


o. It is 





help the hearin 

The new Wood’s Pen- 
etrating Plaster is a 
wonderful improvement on 
common Porous Plasters. 


YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
iS ter ty AURAPHONE will surely help you if you 


a new scientific invention which will 


any one not bern deaf. When inthe 


of 
ear it is invisible, and does not cause the slightest dis 
comfort in wearing. It is to the ear what the glasses are 
to the eye,an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars 
THE AURAPHONE 


CO., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





Wood's is a double-quick 





plaster. 
Penetrating 


PLASTER 


iT TOUCHES 


SPOT. 


Woop’s 


nee mer 
Contains a mild solvent whic 
opens the pores, enabling the 


THR 









-killer to penetrate (go (With mention of THe Y. C.) I will send 
ote the skin and stop FOR $1 4 numbers of this superb, practical art ) 
the ache immediately. Un- A magazine; with 32 supplementary pages working ) 
rivalled remedy for Rheu- designs, and 17 artistic color plates of Land-« 5 
matism, Sciatica, Lum- SPOT. scape & Marine, Flowers & Fruits, Fig- 
bago, Kidney Pains. Try one. (ures & Animals, China Painting, &c. ) 

(If your druggist does not Loop Wood's Plasters, State class of subject you prefer, Easy lessons in } 
he can easily get them for you if you ask him.) ) Oil, Water-Color, Pastel & China Painting, Carving, ( 
Embroidery, &c. Specimen (with 3 color plates) ( 

( 23 cts. Ill. Cat. of 200 Color studies sent for stamp. ) 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. ( 





The Art Amateur ' 


) Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 








OME 








H 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 
nama.  o.1ae is, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
















se 


MADA 





0 ee . J ’ We \ 3 
1 or Circulars and Price List send to 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt Supvertieg 


ORSETS 
and Skirt Sup- 
porters. Horse 
‘} Shoe Embroid- 
ered Coutille 
Corsets, 
Various 


SOaINVA 
SUASSVANVa 





ME GRISWOLD, 


7 Temple Pl., Boston. 923 Broadway, N. Y. 

















$1.50 shoe. This is the way they speak of it: 


Your shoes are very satisfactory. Please send me five | 


more pairs. Mrs. Jno. FLoyp Lewts, Sherman, Texas. for two pairs more. 


| WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT OUR SHOE ! 


Thousands of Ladies in all parts of the country have bought our 


I was much pleased with the shoes. 






® 


I send an order 
Emity D. Norton, Sanborn, Ind. 





“ Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
[Established 1881.) 


LOOK AT THIS 


Lady’s Button Boot. We 
send a pair just like it (our own 
make) to any part of the U.S. on 
receipt of $1.50 in Cash, Postal- 
note or Money-order. We guaran- 
tee style, wear and fit. Sizes 14 to 
8, in halt sizes. Widths C, D, and 
E; styleof toe Oprra or ComMoN 

Sense. Send your size and we 
will fit you sure, This shoe 
would cost you $2.s50in an 
retail store. If not well 
satisfied you can have 
your money back 
or another 

air. We 

eliver free. 

Send fora 
Catalogue. 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. 











well-kno 


Gov. Russell, 


BABA BAKES PLO 


= 
2? 


Town Clerk, 


Ba Keep 


CACA 














Remember that we don’t im- 
itate—we lead. No other $1.50 
shoe will wear like ours. 
not trust your money to any 
house that can’t give a good ac- 
count of itself. 
permission to 


Hon. Samuel Roads, Jr., Private Secretary to 
T. Trefry, Chairman Mass. Sz 
missioners; William Gilley 
urer, Marblehead, Mass.; 


master, Marblehead; 
Net'l Grand Bank; Marblehead Messenger, etc. C 


confuse us with any other firm. f 
Catalogue sent free, | 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. € 
PACA SA CASAS AAS ASA EDEL UDED Y 


Do 


Ae EEE BEPC RU 


We refer by 
the following 
wn persons: 


Me 


State House, Boston; Hon. W. D. 
Savings Bank Com- 
‘sq., Town Treas- 
; C. Felton, Esq., 
Marblehead; W. A. Brown, Post- 
Marblehead Nat'l Bank; 


VLCAS 





oes 


ra 








this ad. for reference and don’t 
Complete 














The Old Marshall’s Snuff 


has been the Sovereign Remedy for Catarrh, Colds and Headache for over 50 years. 


‘*It attacks the seat of the disease and reaches the inflammation.”’ 


Colds and Catarrh 


must be treated in the nasal organs where the inflammation exists. 


Easy to Use. 
Speedy to Cure. 
Always Ready. 











60 Years’ Use has Proved its Worth. 
Notice facsimile signature of CHas. BOWEN on the label. 
FOR SALE BY DRUCCISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Often 


| 

| Immediate Relief. 

| No Costly Apparatus. 
No trouble to Carry. 





Cures Deafness. 


F. C. KEITH, General Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 




















From 






















vellous business. 
INDERFUL, but true! 


miles of us. 


a 

-.- NOTE... 
We are absolutel 
responsible for all 
our contracts. 







REFERENCES: First 
National Bank, and 
e all the great Com- 
- : jmercial Agencies. 
uid =i . he ee Eee 
NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY! All instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 


Old Established & Reliable 
(RNisH& (0. : 












Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 


WE DO IT EVERY TIME! ““""" MONEY 
HOW DO WE DO Ir? 


We sell from our factory at wholesale prices direct to 
saving them all agents’ and dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar- 
One thousand Pianos and Or 


new catalogue, illustrated in colors. 
to any address. Examine it, and you will see that we are selling 


at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We 
have now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 
ufactured. Our new catalogue shows ali the latest. Our twenty- 
sixth annual special offers are now ready. We have bargains in 


? All styles and at all prices. ORGANS from $35.00. PIANOS 
H from $175.00, for cash or on easy payment. 
You can visit our factory FREE if you live within 























the public, 


prove fe 
Itis FR 


To 


For CASH and on 
EASY PAYMENTS 























SO IS SPACE. 


“COMMON SENSE” 


TRUNK SAVES BOTH. 







SEE that 9 inches of space wasted by the old fashione 
trunk? The “COMMON SENSE” Trunk ca 
be opened while backed to wall without marring i 
or tearing carpet and straining yourself pulling trun) 
forward. The six solid corners protect the lid from be 
ing knocked off in rough handling. r deale 


hee em, Sr" FRANK PALIGA, Racine, Wis. 
>~@ > 4 


for catalogue FREE. 
0858506564564 ¥ 
At Ad Ad 


a 9006, at a4 a4 at Ad dy 
How’s Your 

Stove 

Draught 


Is your servant girl 
lazy —is your breakfast 
late — is your coal too 
hard? Simply sprinkle 
it with Kem-Kom — your 
servant girl can over- 
sleep, without late break- 
fast. No coal gas—no 
clinkers — saves 25 per 
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ya cent. of coal. Grocers 
ve sell enough Kem-Kom 
4 ‘ - 
vei for a ton of coal for 25 





cents, 


ret 







»4 

a Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 

eo Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston. 
lA 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good: send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady,N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 








SYRUP ES FCS: 


both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
system effectually, dispels colds, head 
fevers, constipation 
Syrup of Vigs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable its many qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. 
Sf bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.,, 
Sau Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


taste, 


cleanses the 


aches and and cures habitual 


acceptable 


substances excellent 


and 


Highest 


Awards 


London, 1851; 
London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867; 
Santiago, 1875; 
Philadelphia, 1876; 
Paris, 1878; 
Sydney, 1879; 
Brighton, 1881; 
Boston, 1883; 
Adelaide, 1887; 
Melbourne, 1888; 
Paris, 1889; 
Edinburgh, 1890; 
Royal Military, 
London, 1890; 
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